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Chapter One 
Introduction 


In the course of human events, we are often reminded that much in life is 
unpredictable. Many of life’s most significant events catch us by surprise. 
The Iranian Revolution of 1979, the fall of the Soviet Union in 1989, 
the attack on America’s Twin Towers on September 11, 2001, the housing 
bubble in 2007, and the Arab Awakening of 2011 immediately come to 
mind. Despite the best efforts of pundits, academics, and intelligence ana- 
lysts to forecast the future, historical events periodically remind us of our 
limitations to do so. December 17, 2010, was such an event. No one could 
have predicted that a seemingly inconsequential event in a tiny — and some 
would say a minor — player in the Middle East, Tunisia, would change 
the course of history throughout the broader Middle East. But it did. A 
26-year-old street vendor, Mohamed Bouazizi, set himself on fire in utter 
desperation and protest at the injustice of the status quo. By March 2011, 
protests had swept the broader Middle East. Some regimes survived; oth- 
ers crumbled. There is still much we do not understand about the events 
of 2010-2011; however, we do know that the sociopolitical fabric of the 
region has been forever altered. 

Although the Arab Awakening reminds the Western world, yet again, 
of how little it understands the Arab world, it has presented a market 
for opinion-makers of all sorts to explain this watershed development. 
Lackluster economies, anemic yet rigid institutions, tiresome rulers, 
and the role of social media are among the favored explanative topics. 
Surprisingly, very few have sought to explain the role militaries played 
during this sweeping revolution. As anyone who studies the Arab Middle 
East will tell you, the role of Arab militaries has invariably been at the 
center of Middle Eastern politics. As a rule, the armed forces have long 
served as the most powerful domestic institutions across the region. The 
host of coups in the 1950s and 1960s, the proliferation of Arab leaders 
with military credentials, the oft-highlighted narrative of Israeli aggres- 
sion, and the vast resources committed to defense spending have afforded 
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Arab militaries roles of outsized prominence in domestic and interna- 
tional affairs. 

Since the onset of the Arab uprisings, militaries have played a pivotal 
role in shaping the outcome of widespread popular unrest. Despite numer- 
ous economic, social, and political similarities between states, however, 
Arab militaries did not respond uniformly. They have fractured, remained 
unified, staunchly supported the regime, boldly stood with the protesters, 
or remained neutral. Models of military behavior created during a surge 
of academic research on military involvement in political affairs several 
decades ago failed to either predict or explain the actions of Arab militaries 
during the popular uprisings of late. Scholars and pundits of Arab civil- 
military relations, past and present, have pinpointed a variety of mono- 
causal internal and external factors as the sole determinant of military 
responses. None of these variables, however, suffices to interpret the stark 
differences among responses evidenced in the region, even when many of 
the external stimuli are similar. 

To date, the literature addressing the question of variance in military 
responses to the popular uprisings has gravely oversimplified a complex 
puzzle by placing military behaviors into neat dichotomies. For example, 
some believe that militaries respond differently if their officers received 
training in the West. According to this camp, Egypt’s and Tunisia’s mili- 
taries did not fire on protesters because their leaders’ Western education 
inculcated in them human rights norms. In contrast, Syria and Libya did 
not send their officers to US schools; thus, those militaries displayed little 
restraint when engaging their citizens. Others assert that external pressure, 
more so than the acquisition of Western norms, affected militaries’ reac- 
tions. This narrative suggests that countries that receive military equip- 
ment and aid from the United States, such as Egypt, Tunisia, and Bahrain, 
would have greater incentive to refrain from firing on protesters than 
countries such as Syria and Libya, which receive little to no US aid. Still 
others contend that allegiance to a particular ethnicity or greater societal 
homogeneity dictated a military’s behavior. The Egyptian and Tunisian 
militaries would not entertain the thought of firing on their own citizens 
simply because their ethnic makeup was roughly the same. Elowever, in 
Libya, Syria, Yemen, and Bahrain, the militaries would find no issue with 
firing on a domestic demographic they considered “other.” Another group 
of scholars claims that oil wealth is the key factor that informs the militar- 
ies’ reactions to protesters. They purport that leaders of oil-rich states have 
the means to simply “buy off” their militaries, effectively bribing them to 
squash internal unrest. States without the requisite resources to persuade 
military behavior can only barter, cajole, or indoctrinate them to defend 
the regime . 1 
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A close examination of the Arab militaries that responded to the Arab 
Awakening, however, reveals that none of the aforementioned explanations 
adequately elucidates the variances of military behavior. While helpful to a 
certain degree, these explanations are too reductionist to fully decode the 
complex and multifaceted behavior of Arab militaries. Instead, my find- 
ings indicate that the combination of restraints and interests faced by Arab 
militaries is the most accurate model to explain how they have responded 
to varied manifestations of the Arab uprisings. In cases where the military 
enjoyed low restraints and high interests to support the populace (Tunisia), it 
supported “the street,” whereas in cases where the military operated under 
high restraints and had low interests in supporting the protesters (Syria and 
Bahrain), it supported the regime. Under low restraints and low interests 
(Egypt), the military reluctantly supported the protesters, and under high 
interests and high restraints (Libya and Yemen), the military exhibited a 
fractured response in its support for the regime. The following sections 
will lay the groundwork for why 1 believe a model of restraints and inter- 
ests best explains Arab military decision making in the midst of the Arab 
Awakening. 

My analysis of military responses to the Arab Awakening reveals sev- 
eral new and important findings. First, there is no monocausal explana- 
tion of internal or external variables, which explains the complex and, in 
some cases, nuanced responses of militaries to social disquietude. Second, 
it is clear that the events of the Arab Awakening are ushering in a new 
era of civil-military relations in the Arab Middle East. Past international 
and domestic environments that influenced Arab civil-military relations 
have fundamentally changed. Rising inequalities, America’s Global War 
on Terror, the emergence of social media, the growing clout of political 
Islamists, and the continuance of political repression have enflamed public 
resentment of the status quo. Moreover, an exploding youth bulge and 
growing access to the Internet and satellite television have shifted the bal- 
ance of power in some portions of the Arab Middle East from autocrats to 
the people on the street. The interests of Arab militaries and their auto- 
cratic leaders are no longer one and the same. Arab militaries can no longer 
safely rule from the shadows. A model of military decision-making during 
the Arab Awakening must recognize these new developments. 

Third, previous models of civil-military relations treat the military as 
the progenitor of political intervention, not as an arbiter of massive popu- 
lar upheaval. Across the Middle East and North Africa in 2011, militaries 
found themselves reacting to unexpected conditions within their respective 
countries, and they were hastily forced (with limited information in some 
cases) to decide whether to align with political leaders or with protesters. 
Traditional terms of military intervention into the political domain, such 
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as Finer’s “man on horseback” or Fiuntington’s “praetorian guard,” seem 
inadequate to explain this military behavior. In some cases, the military 
fervently supported the political system; in other cases, the military ambi- 
tiously backed the protesters. In one case, the military was hesitant to get 
involved, while in others, the military divisively fractured into competing 
camps. 

Finally, the education of Arab military officers in US military schools 
had an inconclusive effect on military behavior during the social upris- 
ings. My survey of international officers attending US military schools 
reveals that, in most cases, there is no statistical correlation between the 
amount of time foreign officers spend in the United States and their opin- 
ions concerning America’s foreign policy, liberal democratic system, and 
internationally recognized human rights. On the contrary, in several cases, 
foreign officers’ support of America’s foreign policy and its way of life actu- 
ally waned the longer they were in the United States. While a majority of 
foreign officers report that democracy and human rights are important, it 
is clear that they either (1) inculcate these norms from sources other than 
the United States or (2) believe that the United States is not practicing the 
very values it espouses. 

Why Explanations of Social Unrest in the Middle East and 
North Africa Fail to Explain Military Behavior 

The events of the Arab Awakening have provided scholars with a natural 
experiment to ascertain why social unrest occurs when it does. An exami- 
nation of these competing theories demonstrates that many Arab states 
faced similar economic, political, and social challenges, which undoubt- 
edly led to massive social disquietude. FFowever, as 1 hope to make clear, 
economic, political, and social challenges alone fail to explain variances in 
the Arab military behavior. While theories touting the causal importance 
of sultanistic successions, failed institutions, anemic economies, relative 
deprivation, and social media are essential analytical frameworks necessary 
for one to understand why societal conflict occurred in this troubled region, 
they have limited explanatory reach in elucidating the nuances of Arab 
military decision making during the Arab Awakening that influenced the 
outcome of societal conflict. For example, why would the Egyptian army 
support demonstrators in February 2011 (removal of President Mubarak), 
yet kill scores of protesters after July 2013 (removal of President Morsy), 
when many of the economic, political, and social challenges remained the 
same? 

Many point to Arab leaders’ sultanistic successions as a genesis for the 
Arab uprisings. Since the spate of coups endemic throughout the Middle 
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East in the 1950s and 1960s, Arab leaders have shown a remarkable resil- 
iency to survive. Libya’s Muammar Gaddafi came to power in a coup in 
1969, subsequently enduring isolation from the West and surviving inter- 
nal assassination attempts. Ali Abdullah Saleh rose to power in North 
Yemen in 1978 and endured a civil war with the South, a separatist move- 
ment in the North, al-Qaeda operatives, and the Machiavellian strategies 
of tribal life. Egypt’s Elosni Mubarak seized power in 1981 after his pre- 
decessor, Anwar Sadat, was assassinated, and has ruled with an iron fist 
for three decades. Many liken his rule to the pharaohs of yore. Ben Ali 
of Tunisia came to power in 1987 after forcefully removing his predeces- 
sor, and Syrians have known the rule of an Assad for as long as they can 
remember. All of these presidents had been in power for decades. None of 
these presidents showed any desire to step down. 

Widespread anger over the longevity of these autocrats’ rule already 
existed. However, when these calcified autocrats, or what Roger Owen 
refers to as “presidents for life,” 2 began grooming their sons or sons-in-law 
for succession, public resentment boiled over. In Egypt, it was well known 
that Hosni Mubarak was preparing his son, Gamal, for the presidency 
of Egypt. Since the late 1990s, Hosni invited Gamal into his inner circle 
and gave him positions of increasing responsibility to manage Egypt’s 
affairs. In 2010, Gamal and his acolytes won 100 percent of the seats in the 
People’s Assembly. Egyptians scoffed at the returns as yet another example 
of Mubarak’s intransigence regarding the affairs of the Egyptian people. 
Many referred to Mubarak as a pharaoh in his second and third decades 
of ruling Egypt. He carried himself as though he was nominated by God, 
not elected by the people. 3 Ruling became an entitlement, not a privilege. 
Although Gamal wanted to liberalize the Egyptian economy, the people 
saw him as a continuation of an unrepresented and failed government. The 
common sentiment on the street was, “I can’t believe we let these guys run 
our lives for decades.” 4 The details are different, but much of the same can 
be said about family successions in Libya, Tunisia, Yemen, and Syria. 

Others have pointed to the anemic economic conditions of the Middle 
East and North Africa as a reason for massive social unrest. They are quite 
right to note that many states in this region have been and continue to be 
among the poorest in the world. However, there is no correlation between 
the performance of the economy and military responses to the popular 
uprisings. 5 Many of the economic indicators are similar across states (with a 
few notable exceptions, namely with regard to Bahrain). Excepting Yemen, 
each state experienced a similar gross domestic product (GDP) growth and 
GDP per capita in 2011. Libya and Bahrain have higher GDP per cap- 
ita compared with other states in question due to their wealth in natural 
resources; however, their higher unemployment rates surely mitigate this 
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advantage. All states have a large youth bulge (those under 25 years of age) 
with a concomitant level of unemployment, which is generally higher than 
that of other age brackets. The percentage of population under the poverty 
line is high for most states. In regard to inflation, Egypt and Yemen have 
high levels, while Tunisia, Libya, Syria, and Bahrain were more moder- 
ate. A statistical comparison of these metrics of economic performance 
demonstrates a powerful line of argumentation for the onset of the Arab 
Awakening; however, they do not provide a clear explanation concerning 
the variety of military responses to the social protests. 

Another line of argumentation that explains social unrest involves 
political institutions. The dearth of strong institutions throughout the 
Arab Middle East and North Africa is undeniable. In their award-winning 
book, Why Nations Fail, Acemoglu and Robinson (2012) argue that the 
main reason for state failure in world history is anemic institutions. Many 
states are poor not because of geographical misfortune, cultural baggage, 
external exploitation, or hard luck, but because those in power make delib- 
erate choices that create poverty. 6 If Acemoglu and Robinson are correct, 
then it is easy to perceive why a vast majority of people in the Arab Middle 
East were dissatisfied with their dilapidated institutions. Many Arab 
regimes claimed that their political institutions served the people, but it 
became increasingly clear to the street that their ossified political institu- 
tions existed only to prolong the authority of those in power. Periodic elec- 
tions made a mockery of democracy. Arab autocrats widely manipulated 
national elections to give the appearance of a national mandate to continue 
their rule. Reelection rates in the upper 90 percent were typical, yet widely 
rebuked by both domestic denizens and Western governments. Egyptians 
wryly noted that they only had one option during each presidential elec- 
tion — Hosni Mubarak. Fabricated parliamentary elections were also com- 
monplace. Some regimes disallowed the presence of any opposition party 
in their national legislature. Others granted political adversaries a discreet 
percentage of legislative seats in order to co-opt or control their political 
maneuverings. 7 Many Arab presidents would exercise national emergency 
laws in order to delay political reforms indefinitely. In this way they could 
appear sympathetic to the desires of the public for political reforms, yet 
explain that national emergencies unfortunately prevented them from 
making national institutions more representative. Finally, many Arab 
autocrats amended state constitutions to extend their rule while giving the 
appearance of democratic legitimacy. 8 

Unfortunately, a quick glance at metrics that measure the effectiveness 
of political institutions in this region demonstrates no correlation between 
the existence of anemic institutions and military responses to internal 
unrest. First, each state except Tunisia spent a similar amount of their 
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annual GDP on their defense. In contrast, state expenditures on nonde- 
fense discretionary spending, such as education, were somewhat similar, 
with Tunisia again being the outlier. Experts classified each state as gen- 
erally unstable. Each state was generally ranked low with regard to their 
government’s ability to address domestic issues. Regarding the levels of 
corruption and the rule of law, each state lagged behind most countries in 
the world. The same can also be said of metrics of democracy, legal rights, 
and freedom of the press. 

Other powerful explanations of the social uprisings are the theories of 
Gurr (1970) and Kriesberg and Dayton (2012). Gurr argued that a primary 
cause of rebellion was the perceived level of relative deprivation within a 
group. When a “perceived discrepancy between men’s value expectations 
and their value capabilities” exists, the probability of a social uprising 
increases dramatically. 9 Kriesberg and Dayton reinforce Gurr’s hypoth- 
esis. They argue that many instances of social conflict manifest when par- 
ties develop an “us-them” identity, with one party developing a grievance 
against the status quo. 10 

Theories of relative deprivation seem to fit well with the socioeconomic 
conditions of groups in the Arab Middle East. Before the Arab Awakening, 
there was a growing sense of relative deprivation, or us-them mentality, 
among those on the Arab street. Young people felt increasingly demeaned 
due to their inability to control their destinies. This acute sense of humili- 
ation led to growing levels of frustration, which quickly morphed into 
externalized aggression. Indeed, countries in this region boast some of 
the highest levels of inequality in the world today. This has led some to 
claim that the Arab Awakening is best thought of as a “dignity revolution” 
more than anything else. 11 For example, in Tunisia, the populace chafed 
under Ben Ali’s farcical democracy. Not only did Ben Ali control all of the 
state’s political institutions, but his family also dominated vast swaths of 
the economy. Outsiders characterized his rule as mafia-like. Many were 
shut out of the most lucrative businesses. If one wanted to start a com- 
pany, it was necessary to buy off administration-approved officials. Those 
who refused to play by Ben Ali’s rules risked having their land or property 
confiscated by Ali’s inner circle of acolytes. President Ali’s family was also 
notorious for its opulent lifestyle. They consumed expensive and exotic 
dinners, lived in lavish mansions, and even possessed a caged tiger. 

A similar form of nepotism or inequality could be found in Libya, Egypt, 
Yemen, Bahrain, and Syria. Muammar Gaddafi’s family amassed personal 
fortunes in every economic sector — be it energy, security, aviation, mari- 
time, communications, or construction. 12 Elosni Mubarak had billions of 
dollars stored away in overseas banks. His son, Gamal, led a younger gen- 
eration of acolytes who controlled numerous state businesses. In Yemen, 
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Saleh’s family used an array of tribal affiliations to enrich themselves at the 
expense of those living outside of the political capital of Sana’a — especially 
those in South Yemen. In Bahrain, the Sunni-controlled government 
monopolized the economy and political institutions at the expense of the 
majority Shia population. Finally, in Syria, a minority Alawite ethnic- 
ity monopolized all forms of political, economic, and social power (with 
important support from the Druze, Christians, and the merchant Sunni 
class) over the much larger Sunni community. Bashar al-Assad’s cousin, 
Rami Makhlouf, was even rumored to control over 60 percent of Syria’s 
economy through holdings in telecommunications, banking, transporta- 
tion, retailing, oil, and gas. 13 

The street’s sense of relative deprivation was, in a word, humiliating. 
While citizens on the Arab street got by on a few dollars a day, suffered 
under broad levels of unemployment, and relied on the state for handouts 
of bread and fuel, their unelected leaders lived in increasingly brazen opu- 
lence. Certainly, many rationalized this was not the justice Allah promised 
to his people through his prophet Mohammed. Indeed, many believed 
that these Arab tyrants had turned the traditional Islamic ideal of good 
governance expressed by the word “justice” 14 on its head. The political 
status quo embodied the epitome of “injustice” and made a mockery of 
the Muslim way of life. Like a tsunami rushing onto land, people from 
Tunisia to Bahrain and from Yemen to Syria demanded that the old social 
contract of subsidies in return for acquiescence to the status quo was no 
longer acceptable. Perhaps the clearest picture of the abrogation of the old 
social contract was drawn by Yemenis, who used bread to spell the com- 
mand “leave” in Arabic. 15 

The theory of relative deprivation is a powerful tool in deducing why 
the Arab Awakening occurred; however, similar to the theories of sultanis- 
tic accession, dilapidated economies, and anemic institutions, it does not 
adequately explain the outcomes of the social revolution (i.e., why Arab 
militaries responded inconsistently to rampant social unrest). Every state 1 
analyze in this book experienced similar manifestations of relative depriva- 
tion, yet each military responded in a remarkably different manner. 

If sultanistic accessions, poor economies, anemic institutions, and rela- 
tive deprivation do not explain the variance of military responses to the 
Arab uprisings, then perhaps an examination of the level of homogeneity 
in Arab states will suffice. Some scholars have argued that the Egyptian 
and Tunisian militaries supported the people because of their countries’ 
homogenous society, whereas states such as Libya, Yemen, Bahrain, and 
Syria fired on their citizens due to deeper social divisions. This is an 
intriguing claim, which bears further examination. 
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Contrary to the perceptions of many in the West, the Arab world is 
comprised of heterogeneous societies. Major divisions include religion, 
ethnicity, tribe, region, and rural versus urban dwellers. In Bahrain and 
Syria, significant divisions between Shia and Sunnis exist. Both states 
are led by a minority ethnic group (Sunni in Bahrain and Shia in Syria). 
However, there are other prominent divisions as well. For example, a mere 
46 percent of Bahrain’s population are Bahraini citizens. The remainder of 
the population are foreign workers imported to perform much of the state’s 
labor. In Syria, there are additional fault lines between Kurds, Armenians, 
Druze, Christians, and Sunni merchants (who are aligned more closely 
with the Alawites for financial reasons). Libya and Yemen’s most promi- 
nent divisions exist between tribes, regions, and urban versus rural areas. 
Libya is predominately Arab and Sunni, but there are major rifts between 
tribes who support Gaddafi and those who do not. Additionally, Libya 
has been historically differentiated between regions in the west, east, and 
south. Lastly, there are significant differences between denizens in major 
urban areas along the coast and rural communities in the southern hin- 
terlands. Yemen reflects a similar demographic potpourri. While it is pri- 
marily Arab and Sunni, there are important groups of Shia (Zaydis in the 
north) and Afro-Arabs and South Asians (in the south). Yemen’s social 
rift-lines exist primarily between tribal affiliations as well as by region — 
those who live along the southern, resource-rich coast; the political center 
around the capital Sana’a; the rebellious and mountainous north occupied 
by the separatist Zaydis; and the eastern deserts controlled by autonomous 
and nomadic tribes. 

In comparison to the aforementioned states, Tunisia and Egypt may 
appear much more homogenous. However, upon closer examination of 
each society, one notices that serious social divisions exist here as well. 
In Egypt, there is a restive Christian Coptic community (9 percent of 
population), which broods under a historically repressive Muslim regime. 
Moreover, there are significant disagreements between the state’s devout 
Muslims and those Muslims who are more liberal or secular with regard 
to the role of Islam in Egyptian life. The events surrounding the Egyptian 
army’s removal of President Mohammad Morsy in July 2013 clearly dis- 
played this division. Additionally, there are important divisions between 
the 43 percent of Egyptians who live in urban areas and the remaining 
Egyptians who live in rural areas. Finally, there are economic and social 
differences among Egyptians who live in the south — those in Cairo and 
the Nile Delta — and those in the Sinai Peninsula. Social divisions pre- 
vail among Tunisians as well. Although most Tunisians are Sunni and 
Arab, there are compelling differences between the 67 percent who dwell 
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in urban areas along the east coast and the remaining 33 percent who live 
in the rural west and south. While those along the coastline are more secu- 
lar, modern, and European in outlook, those in the hinterland are more 
religious, traditional, and Arab in their beliefs. Thus, some Tunisians boast 
of being one of the most educated, cosmopolitan, and modern states in the 
Arab Middle East, while other Tunisians take pride in exporting Sunni 
religious fanatics, which fill the ranks of al-Qaeda’s regional armies. The 
level of homogeneity of Arab states may have been one contributing factor 
in the responses of Arab militaries to social unrest; however, it was not the 
sole or decisive factor. 

Finally, in this discussion of various factors that bear consideration in 
the equation of military responses to the Arab Awakening, let us turn our 
attention to the role social media played during these popular uprisings. 
Numerous scholars have written insightful works on the role social media 
played in galvanizing public support against the regimes. Since possessing 
a grievance does not necessarily mean one will act on it (indeed, many 
throughout the Arab Middle East suffered quietly under poor economic, 
political, and social conditions for decades), many scholars study the causal 
mechanisms that bring people together to demand change. According to 
Kriesberg and Dayton, a key condition of social conflict is both the pos- 
session of a grievance and the belief that the aggrieved party can elicit the 
desired change. 16 Scholars of social movements describe this phenomenon 
as overcoming the collective action problem. Flow does one mobilize a 
group toward action when a common human default is toward inaction? 
In order to maximize the probability of their survival, many humans do 
not want to be the first to act. Instead, it is easier for humans to “free- 
ride” off of others’ efforts. If the movement fails, then an individual on 
the sidelines has maximized his/her interests; if the movement succeeds, 
then an individual can sweep down into the streets to reap the rewards. 
Social movement scholars posit that in order to overcome this “hedging” 
tendency, groups need to employ one of several strategies: a courageous 
entrepreneur who will subsidize the initial costs of the movement (organi- 
zation, tactics, ideas, face of the movement); effectively levy sanctions and 
rewards (shame, praise, or some material sanction — positive or negative); 
communicate the purposive and/or solidarity benefits of joining the group; 
and convincing others of the probability of the movement’s success should 
they join the movement. 17 

According to many scholars, the age of widespread social media makes 
use of all these strategies and, therefore, makes social movements easier 
to organize. No one who followed the Arab Awakening closely can dis- 
count the key role social media played in eliciting organized resistance to 
regimes, even in spite of the governments’ widespread efforts to curb this 
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activity (blocking the Internet, arresting activists, pro-regime messages 
on social media). Satellite television, Facebook, Twitter, and cell phones 
were instrumental in conveying social grievances against the status quo as 
well as eliciting organized resistance to demand change. The Arab youth 
leading the social uprisings used social media as a recruiting and orga- 
nization tool. A particular close-up example of the use of social media 
during the Arab Awakening is Wael Ghonim’s Revolution 2. 0. Organizers 
of the social uprisings used both Facebook and Twitter as venues to elicit 
participation, shame those who stood on the fence, devise talking points 
for reform, plan demonstrations, and communicate techniques to resist 
riot patrols. Those who did not have access to the Internet relied heavily 
upon satellite television networks, such as al-Jazeera, to inform them on 
the events surrounding their uprising. The 2010 Arab Public Opinion 
Poll found that most of the respondents view satellite feeds from out- 
side their own countries. 18 As any visitor to the Middle East will quickly 
affirm, one is immediately drawn to the weird juxtaposition of dilapi- 
dated and ramshackle homes with modern satellite dishes adorning each 
roof. The people of the Middle East and North Africa may be among the 
poorest in the world, but they are among the fastest growing regions in 
their consumption of social media. 

The growing consumption of social media in the Arab Middle East has 
degraded governments’ abilities to spin a political narrative, which is most 
favorable to the status quo. 19 Now, more than ever, social media exposes the 
Arab street to competing narratives of social justice as well as depictions 
of how other segments of the world live. This exposure, in turn, height- 
ened the Arab street’s sense of relative deprivation. Many Arab Muslims 
began asking themselves: “Why are Muslim communities in Turkey, the 
Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC), and Indonesia experiencing an eco- 
nomic and cultural renaissance while most of the Arab world remains in 
poverty?” “Who is to blame for this injustice?” The role of social media 
has fundamentally altered the Arab street’s knowledge of their domestic 
situation. 

Social media had a profound impact on spreading grievances among the 
Arab street and organizing a collective response (the genesis and course of 
the uprisings); nonetheless, it also cannot explain the divergent responses of 
Arab militaries to the social protests or the outcomes of the uprisings. There 
is simply no correlation between the use of social media and military deci- 
sion making during this watershed phenomenon. For example, although 
Bahrain boasts a level of 77 percent Internet saturation, it allowed Saudi 
Arabia to use lethal force to crush the popular uprising. In contrast, Egypt 

only has 36 percent Internet saturation, yet its military refused to fire on 

• 20 
its protesters. 
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Literature illustrating how sultanistic successions, weak economies, 
rigid institutions, relative deprivation, and social media influenced the 
popular uprisings of the Arab Awakening is growing. These are important 
works of scholarship that deserve further analysis. However, while these 
works effectively plumb the questions of “why” and “how” social unrest 
occurred, none of these works to date sufficiently explains why Arab mili- 
taries responded so differently to comparable levels of popular disquietude. 
As such, the following section explores the possible nexus between exter- 
nal stimuli and Arab military behavior. Specifically, to what extent did 
America’s attempts to leverage its influence on Arab military leaders’ deci- 
sion-making calculus inform Arab military behavior during the uprisings. 


What Role Did Traditional Levers of US Influence 
Have on Arab Military Decision Making? 

For decades, the United States has sought to influence Arab militaries 
by paying for military officers to attend US military schools; conduct- 
ing numerous military exchanges, exercises, and visits; and providing large 
sums of military and economic aid. To what extent have these programs 
advanced US interests? Have varying levels of Western education and US 
foreign military sales correlated with the military’s support of the protest- 
ers or the regime? Does America’s relationship (or lack thereof) with Arab 
militaries explain why these militaries fractured, staunchly supported the 
regime, boldly stood with the protesters, or remained altogether on the 
sidelines? 

Some scholars argue that International Military Education and Training 
(IMET — or the education and training of foreign military officers in US 
military schools) caused the Tunisian and Egyptian militaries to support 
their state’s transitions to democracy. 21 They assert that foreign military 
officers who attend US military schools absorb Western norms, such as a 
respect for human rights and democracy, which then influence their deci- 
sion-making calculus in line with Western values. Likewise, these scholars 
attest that militaries that did not send their officers to US schools (such 
as Libya and Syria) were more inclined to use excessive force on their own 
denizens. 

However, a statistical analysis comparing foreign military officers’ 
attendance at US military schools with their military’s decisions to support 
Western values during the Arab Spring is quite inconclusive (see Table 1.1). 
Furthermore, a survey of foreign officers attending US military schools 
reveals (see chapter 8), in most cases, no statistical correlation between 
the time foreign officers spend in the United States and their attitudes 
concerning America’s foreign policy, liberal democratic system, and the 
military’s subordination to civilian rule. In some cases, foreign officers 
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became more critical of the United States the longer they spent time in 
America. For instance, the more time non-Western foreign officers spent 
in the United States, the more likely they were to express an unfavorable 
view of America’s foreign policy and class relations. Foreign officers who 
attend US military schools may develop a better understanding of America; 
however, this does not mean that their opinions of the United States will 
become more favorable. 

It is also worth noting that foreign militaries who sent their officers to 
US military schools respected some Western values while ignoring others. 
For example, Bahrain’s military obeyed its civilian ruler, yet it also used 
lethal force to squash demonstrations. Egypt’s military did not kill scores 
of protesters during the 2011 uprising, yet it did not allow civilian institu- 
tions to meddle in its large military-industrial complex; removed Egypt’s 
democratically elected president, Mohammad Morsy, in July 2013, after 
military leaders disagreed with his policies; and killed hundreds of Muslim 
Brotherhood supporters who refused to end their protest. Today, after 
nearly 70 years of educating foreign officers in US military schools, the 
academic community is still widely divided on “how” and “if” IMET’s 
purpose actually produces its stated results. Are the decisions of foreign 
militaries guided by rational self-interest or the conveyance of norms? Are 
some Western norms (subordination to civilian rule, respect for human 
rights, and belief in liberal democracy) transmitted more than others? And 
how do we assess IMET’s success in meeting its goals? Chapter 8 probes 
these questions more deeply. 

The influence of IMET is also problematic to measure. Most evidence 
is anecdotal and draws on selective quotes from both US and foreign 
military officers. 22 A favorite anecdote of US military officers on IMET’s 
importance during the Arab uprisings comes from a conversation between 
the Egyptian army’s Chief of Staff and US generals during the initial 
stage of popular protests in Egypt in February 2011. According to this 
account, the Egyptian army’s Chief of Staff informed US generals that his 
units would not fire on protesters. Many US generals point to this con- 
versation as a validation of the IMET program since America trains many 
of Egypt’s military officers. Unfortunately, these anecdotes take a myopic 
look at the West’s influence in training Arab leaders in the West. For 
example, Egypt’s Major General Abdul-Fattah el-Sisi attended America’s 
Army War College, yet overthrew Egypt’s democratically elected presi- 
dent, Mohammed Morsy, in a coup in July 2013. Tunisia’s Ben Ali 
received much of his formal training in France and America, yet he too 
displayed a brazen disregard for many Western norms. Additionally, 
Bashar al-Assad received his education in the United Kingdom but has 
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thus far overseen the death of 100,000 of his countrymen, including the 
use of deplorable chemical weapons. Libya’s chief of intelligence, Musa 
Kusa, and some of Gaddafi’s sons also attended Western universities, yet 
they too participated in a repressive regime, which oversaw the murder of 
thousands of Libyans. Finally, many of Tunisia and Egypt’s police officers 
received training in the West (France and the United States, respectively), 
yet demonstrated a brazen disregard for human rights by killing civilian 
demonstrators. 

The education of foreign military officers in US schools may very well 
promote the democratization of foreign states as well as the diffusion of 
human rights norms. However, the evidence to support this claim as it 
relates to the Arab uprisings remains sparse and anecdotal. IMET may 
improve military relationships in instances of overlapping interests (inter- 
national operations concerning humanitarian, peacekeeping, and peace 
enforcement, as well as coalition building), but it did not guarantee US 
influence in periods of chaotic, domestic turmoil. Moreover, IMET may 
introduce foreign military students to Western values and institutions, yet 
it does not prove that these officers will have a favorable view of America 
or carry these values with them back to their home countries. 23 Foreign 
officers may annotate in US military schools’ exit surveys that discussions 
of civil-military relations, democracy, and human rights were important 
to them; however, this does not imply they will allow those discussions 
to influence their decision making when they return home. As a scholar 
of Arab civil-military relations eloquently stated over 40 years ago, many 
officers from the Middle East and North Africa are “torn between the 
desire to learn and imitate the values and way of life of the foreigners and 
the will to protect [themselves] against foreign principles and to reinforce 
[their] national values.” 24 

Many in the US military community also tout that US military and 
economic aid furthers US interests in the Arab Middle East. However, the 
provision of US military and economic aid to Arab states seems to have had 
an inconclusive impact on the events and interests of Arab militaries dur- 
ing the Arab uprisings. Table 1.2 demonstrates that there is no statistical 
correlation between the level of military aid the US provides to states in the 
Middle East and North Africa and their decision making during the Arab 
Awakening. For example, recent US economic and military aid to Tunisia 
and Egypt amounts to 2.4 percent and 41.6 percent, respectively, of their 
annual military expenditure, yet both militaries sided with the people irre- 
spective of US funding. On the other hand, US economic and military aid 
to Yemen and Jordan amounts to 7.6 percent and 47.3 percent, respectively. 
The Yemeni military, however, has displayed fractured support toward the 



Table 1.2 Total US military and economic assistance to Middle East and 
North African countries compared with military response 


Country 


2006 



2007 


Total US 
economic 
and military 
assistance 

Defense 

expenditure 

Assistance as 
a percentage 
of military 
expenditure 

Total US 
economic 
and military 
assistance 

Defense 

expenditure 

Assistance as 
a percentage 
of military 
expenditure 

Saudi 

2 

29,541 

0.0 

0.9 

35,466 

0.0 

Arabia 







Kuwait 

0.7 

5,024 

0.0 

1.3 

5,250 

0.0 

UAE 

0.9 

9,482 

0.0 

11.5 

11,253 

0.1 

Iran 

3.6 

8,864 

0.0 

4.8 

8,040 

0.1 

Qatar 

1.4 

1,072 

0.1 

1.2 

1,266 

0.1 

Algeria 

3.9 

3,096 

0.1 

6.3 

4,270 

0.1 

Oman 

19.9 

4,076 

0.5 

15.9 

4,376 

0.4 

Syria 

2.9 

1,330 

0.2 

2.4 

1,376 

0.2 

Libya 

26.8 

593 

4.5 

4.5 

656 

0.7 

Bahrain 

18.6 

532 

3.5 

18.8 

579 

3.2 

Tunisia 

11.3 

502 

2.3 

11.6 

491 

2.4 

Yemen 

48.6 

1,066 

4.6 

41.3 

1,211 

3.4 

Israel 

2,718.7 

11,582 

23.5 

2,606.70 

11,607 

22.5 

Lebanon 

186.3 

589 

31.6 

217.2 

733 

29.6 

Egypt 

1,910.3 

4,337 

44.0 

2,048.5 

4,464 

45.9 

Jordan 

600.8 

1,115 

53.9 

562.7 

1,621 

34.7 

Morocco 

57.1 

2,161 

2.6 

85.4 

19 

449.5 

Iraq 

11,290.6 


UNK 

8,266.7 


UNK 


* Military response coded simply as G = military supported the government; P = military supported the 
protesters; or F = fractured support UNK = unknown. 

Economic and Military Assistance from US Overseas Loans and Grants (the “Greenbook”), http://gbk 
.eads.usaidallnet.gov/index.html. 

2006 defense expenditure from International Institute of Strategic Studies, The Military Balance 2009', 
defense expenditure data for 2007 to 2009 from International Institute of Strategic Studies, The 
Military Balance 2011. Military assistance and defense expenditure data listed as obligations in millions, 
constant 2009 US dollars. 

This table highlights the lack of correlation between total US military and economic assistance and 
Middle East and North Africa militaries’ responses to the Arab uprisings. The data refute the hypothesis 
that increasing levels of US assistance would result in military support for protesters (and “Western 
values”) during the Arab uprisings. If this were the case, then militaries in countries like Jordan and 
Yemen would have evidenced stronger support for protesters, while the Tunisian military would have 
supported its government. Because money is fungible, total assistance from the United States seems to 
be a better measure of US leverage than merely direct US military assistance. 


l6 



2008 



2009 


Average 
assistance as 
percentage of 
annual military 
expenditure 

Military 
response * 

Total US 
economic 
and 
military 
assistance 

Defense 

expenditure 

Assistance as 
a percentage 
of military 
expenditure 

Total US 
economic 
and military 
assistance 

Defense 

expenditure 

Assistance as 
a percentage 
of military 
expenditure 

0.7 

38,223 

0.0 

0.5 

41,276 

0.0 

0.00 

G 

0 

6,812 

0.0 

0.1 

4,184 

0.0 

0.01 


0.9 

13,733 

0.0 

0.4 

7,957 

0.0 

0.03 


7.3 

9,595 

0.1 

0.7 

8,636 

0.0 

0.05 


0.4 

1,756 

0.0 

4 

2,500 

0.2 

0.10 


12.9 

5,179 

0.2 

12.1 

5,281 

0.2 

0.19 


23.8 

4,671 

0.5 

19.3 

4,018 

0.5 

0.46 


37 

1,941 

1.9 

18.6 

2,229 

0.8 

0.78 

G 

9.7 

800 

1.2 

10.7 

1,708 

0.6 

1.76 

F 

5.2 

553 

0.9 

9.1 

742 

1.2 

2.23 

G 

10.9 

534 

2.0 

15.6 

532 

2.9 

2.40 

P 

37.2 

1,492 

2.5 

174.9 

883 

19.8 

7.57 

F 

2,461.9 

14,772 

16.7 

2,432.3 

13,516 

18.0 

20.15 


201.2 

751 

26.8 

215 

1,426 

15.1 

25.78 


1,514.2 

4,562 

33.2 

1,784.6 

4,118 

43.3 

41.62 

P 

892.3 

2,127 

42.0 

816.3 

1,393 

58.6 

47.29 

G 

533.1 

2,977 

17.9 

243.8 

3,061 

8.0 

119.50 


7,618.5 


UNK 

4,873.7 

4,118 

118.4 

UNK 



17 
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political regime, while the Jordanian military has remained steadfast in its 
allegiance to King Abdullah. 

It is worth noting that many Arab states that receive US economic and 
military aid do not view this aid in the same manner as Americans. Indeed, 
US largesse has a polarizing impact on many Arab states. On one hand, 
many Arab leaders appreciate the United States’s willingness to buttress 
their security capacity. US foreign military sales to states like Egypt and 
Jordan have been instrumental in building these militaries into credible 
military forces. On the other hand, the United States’s military support 
is a thorn in the side of Arab militaries — a constant, unnerving reminder 
of their dependency on an infidel state. US political and military leaders 
who have had a close working relationship with President Hosni Mubarak 
and his military advisors repeatedly conveyed this resentment. Egyptian 
leaders did not view US aid as a benevolent “gift”; rather, they saw it as an 
entitlement for their controversial peace agreement with Israel in 1979 25 
or a way in which the United States could promote its security interests 
in the region. 26 Oddly, the growing presence of social media has accentu- 
ated the Arab military’s love-hate sense about receiving US aid. Those 
who comb the pages of Arab social media may have noticed an aggressive 
uptick in the amount of public criticism toward their armies. Some mock 
their own countries’ militaries for their helplessness during the conflicts 
in Afghanistan, Iraq, Palestine, and Lebanon since 2000. While nonstate 
militant groups such as Hezbollah, Hamas, and al-Qaeda have scored some 
successes on the battlefield, the “Western-backed” state militaries continue 
their historical stretch of irrelevance. High-ranking officers are called 
“fat and lazy,” and the officer corps is likened to “women’s makeup.” 27 
Others perceive any form of US military aid to Arab militaries as a perni- 
cious Western strategy to diminish the influence of the Arab world. 28 In 
this sense, US aid makes Arab militaries agents of the United States, not 
defenders of the interests of their people. 

Finally, many Arab states intentionally diversify their receipt of foreign 
military aid in order to diminish the foreign influence from any one state. 
The international military sales market is highly competitive with multiple 
great powers vying for sales and security ties to the developing world. The 
United States may try to threaten the retraction of foreign military sales to a 
state in order to influence that state’s decision making (as the United States 
did with Egypt in 2011 and 2013); however, there is always the possibil- 
ity that the aid-receiving state simply seeks out military aid from another 
state. Arab states have engaged in this strategy for well over a century. In 
the nineteenth century, Middle East rulers hedged against foreign influ- 
ence by accepting military assistance from multiple European states. For 
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example, Morocco installed an English officer to lead one of its regiments, 
allowed the French to assist with military instruction, enlisted the support 
of an Italian officer to oversee the production of military equipment in one 
of its factories, and contracted with a German engineer to build a military 
fort at Rabat. 29 Then, as now, Arab militaries sought to diminish the lever- 
age outside states had on their political and military decisions. 

While the influence of IMET and foreign military sales was an incon- 
clusive indicator of US influence during the Arab Awakening, I am not 
arguing that these programs are unimportant. 1 have no doubt that they 
further America’s interests by improving military interoperability, decreas- 
ing military misunderstandings, bettering the American economy (through 
military sales), and promoting America’s security interests in the world. 
Elowever, the United States should appreciate the limitations of these pro- 
grams. At least in the case of the Arab Awakening, Arab militaries based 
their decision making upon their institutional restraints and interests, not 
American influence. The shifting of the balance of power from calcified 
autocrats to the Arab street (at least in some states) will force Arab militar- 
ies to conform more closely to the interest of the street, not Western allies. 
The growing level of public resentment and mockery over the battlefield 
performance of Arab militaries and the military’s ties to the West will 
surely incentivize Arab militaries to continue to act in their own best inter- 
ests. If the United States hopes to forecast the future of Arab military 
behavior, it should take more stock in the pulse of the Arab street and less 
stock in the quantity of arms America sells to these states or the number of 
officers they train in US schools. 

Understanding Arab Military Decision 
Making in Times of Societal Unrest 

Complexity. Information overload. Uncertainty. These seem to be the 
catchwords of the early twenty-first century among the national security 
communities in the West. If forecasting the future proved formidable for 
policymakers, pundits, and academics in the past, then forecasting the 
future in the twenty-first century may prove altogether impossible. Those 
looking for grand predictions on what the future holds in the broader 
Middle East had best look elsewhere. 1 have no grand illusions that my 
work will provide such a service. What I do offer, however, is a rubric of 
Arab military decision making that can assist policymakers in understand- 
ing how militaries might behave in the years ahead. Rubrics can help win- 
now the complexities of human behavior. They clarify how to sift through 
the ubiquity of information at our hands as well as how to interpret the 
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results — whatever they may be. My chapter on military decision making 
(chapter 3) expounds on this template. 

A rubric of military decision making in the Middle East and North 
Africa will help policymakers navigate the complexity of this geostrategic 
region. Currently, this region is a cauldron of disparate ideas all fighting 
for supremacy: Islam, political Islamists, and militant Islam; social versus 
state media; a younger urban generation versus a gentrified, conservative, 
and less educated populace; Western norms versus traditional Arab mores; 
integration with the West or isolation and separation; Iran versus Saudi 
Arabia, Shia versus Sunni. It is unclear what amalgamation of forces, if 
any, will prevail. Will a new social contract between the elite and the pop- 
ulace rise to the surface, or will the Middle East be characterized by heated 
contestation for the foreseeable future? Will continued social unrest incite 
militaries to focus their aggression outward as a salve to domestic wounds? 
Or will militaries fall back upon their historical role as “men on horse- 
back” who seize the throne? What will characterize the military’s behavior 
in a prolonged period of societal unrest, which will likely consume the 
Middle East for years to come? Only time will tell. 

The Middle East and North Africa will continue to be of critical eco- 
nomic and strategic importance to the United States. As such, trends of 
continued regional instability will have a profound influence on a num- 
ber of US national interests: unhindered international trade, the Middle 
East peace process, support for human rights protection, prospects for 
democracy in the region, religious freedom, partnership in combating 
international terrorism and crime syndicates, security alliances, combat- 
ant command operations, and global economic stability. While the future 
is uncertain, what is certain is the need for the United States to be actively 
engaged in this strategic region, but to do so in a smart manner carrying no 
presuppositions that relationships and predictive behaviors of the past will 
necessarily inform the future. An understanding of Arab military decision 
making will help US administrations promote their interests in the years 
ahead. 


The Outline for the Book 

My book is divided into two major sections. Chapter 2 outlines the major 
works concerning Arab civil-military relations. It classifies research into 
two broad generations of scholarship and argues that the events of the Arab 
Awakening mark the onset of a third generation of scholarship. Chapters 1 
through 7 are the heart of my research. It concerns military responses 
to the Arab Awakening during the first half of 2011. It is reflective and 
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explanatory. This section provides a new rubric of Arab military deci- 
sion making (chapter 3) and tests it with case studies of military behav- 
ior in Tunisia (chapter 4), Syria (chapter 5), Egypt (chapter 6), and Libya 
(chapter 7). The final portion of my research examines the influence of 
training foreign officers in US military schools and assesses the future 
of civil-military relations in the Arab Middle East. It is forward-looking 
and forecasting. My findings rely on an analysis of surveys 1 administered 
to international officers attending military schools in the United States 
(chapter 8). These survey results inform my final thoughts in chapter 9 — a 
look at possible military responses to continued social unrest in the Middle 
East and North Africa in years ahead. 



Chapter Two 

The Past and Future of Arab 
Civil-Military Relations 


To discuss military responses to the recent social uprisings across the 
Middle East and North Africa (MENA), it is imperative to explore expla- 
nations concerning military behavior in the political realm. First, this 
chapter explains the historical nuances of Middle Eastern militaries’ inter- 
vention in political affairs. Much of human behavior is path-dependent; 
the past informs the future. An understanding of military behavior in the 
midst of the Arab Awakening is incomplete without an understanding 
of civil-military relations in the Arab Middle East since World War 11. 
Second, this chapter explores the contours of the theoretical debate con- 
cerning civil-military relations in the Arab Middle East. One cannot 
readily evaluate the merits of my argumentation without a robust under- 
standing of what other scholars have said on this matter. Third, this chap- 
ter illuminates that there is no strict monocausal variable that explains 
the manner in which Middle Eastern militaries intervened in the Arab 
Awakening. In the course of most human events, multiple variables are at 
play. Finally, this chapter explains that we are entering a new era of civil- 
military relations in the MENA. Militaries are no longer the protector of 
Arab autocrats or the progenitor of regime change; rather, militaries across 
the MENA are acting as arbiters of social unrest, deciding whether to sup- 
port “the street” or defend the regime. 

Historical Explanations of Arab Middle 
East Civil-Military Relations 

Literature on civil-military relations in the Middle East can be broadly cat- 
egorized into three periods. 1 The first generation of scholarship occurred 
from the 1950s through the 1970s and sought to explain the spate of mili- 
tary coup d’etats taking place across the Middle East and the develop- 
ing world. From Bakr Sidqi’s, Iraq’s acting Chief of Staff, overthrow of 
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the established constitutional monarchy in 1936 to Ali Abdullah Saleh’s 
takeover of North Yemen’s government in 1978, military intervention into 
the political realm appeared to be the rule rather than the exception in 
Middle Eastern communities. The rash of military coups led to a golden 
age of civil-military relations scholarship, which sought to explain and pre- 
dict civilian-military behavior in the Middle East during periods of social 
unrest. 

A period of relative military quietude in the political realm ushered in 
the second generation of civil-military relations scholarship on the Arab 
Middle East. From the 1980s to the 2000s, scholars turned their attention 
to explanations on the dearth of military coups throughout the Middle 
East — in stark contrast to the prior three decades. Military takeovers such 
as Libya’s Muammar Gaddafi in 1969, Syria’s Hafiz al-Assad in 1970, North 
Yemen’s Ali Saleh in 1978, Iraq’s Saddam Hussein in 1979, Tunisia’s Zein 
Ben Ali in 1987, and Egypt’s Hosni Mubarak’s ascension to the presidency 
after Anwar Sadat’s assassination in 1981 seemed to stem the cyclical and 
deleterious periods of “men on horseback” 2 seizing the throne. Naturally, 
scholars of civil-military relations wanted to know why militaries began 
protecting political regimes instead of overthrowing them. Unfortunately, 
the opaque and secretive nature of autocratic governments across the Arab 
Middle East led to a Dark Age of civil-military scholarship. 

The third generation of civil-military relations began with a little known 
project edited by Birthe Hansen and Carsten Jensen in 2008. In this work, 
Hansen and Jensen provided a prescient assessment that civil-military rela- 
tions in the Middle East were shifting toward a new phase. Instead of 
the military serving to protect military leaders who became authoritar- 
ian presidents, they surmised that militaries in the Middle East would 
begin to protect the interests of citizens and independent civil society. The 
watershed events of the Arab Awakening from 2010 to 2013 will undoubt- 
edly test these authors’ assertion as well as spawn another period of robust 
scholarship on civil-military behavior across the Middle East. 


The Golden Age of Civil-Military Scholarship on 
the Arab Middle East: 1950s-1970s 

Literature on civil-military relations in the Arab Middle East reached its 
zenith in the 1950s and 1960s. Responding to the spate of coups d’etat 
throughout the developing world, scholars created a deep reservoir of mod- 
els that sought to explain and predict civilian-military behavior in periods 
of social unrest. Unsurprisingly, scholars reached many different conclu- 
sions on the causal variables and models that would best explain military 
intervention in the political domain. Significant explanatory variables 
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included the cultural identity of the military, the officer corps’ sectional 
interests (class, region, ethnicity), the corporate interests of the military, 
the self-interests of individual officers, weak political institutions, the size 
of the military, and the severity of external threats. 

In his book Army Officers in Arab Politics and Society, Eliezer Be’eri lists 
37 coups and attempted coups by Arab officers from 1936 to 1967. 3 Of 
course, the exemplar of military intervention into the political realm dur- 
ing this period was Egypt’s Gamal Abdel Nasser in 1954, Libya’s Gaddafi 
in 1969, and several interventions from the Turkish military throughout 
much of the twentieth century. But there were many others that occurred 
in Iraq, Syria, Jordan, Sudan, Lebanon, Yemen, and Pakistan during this 
period as well. Some coups were minor. Military officers entered the politi- 
cal realm to demand government reforms, after which they returned to 
their barracks. Other military coups were quite significant as they effected 
the complete dismantling of the existing government order in exchange for 
a military dictatorship. 

Some scholars attributed the proclivity of Middle Eastern militaries 
to intervene in the political arena to their ethnic, religious, and cultural 
heritage. This has led some scholars to suggest that militaries intervene 
regularly in civilian affairs in the Middle East simply because “there has 
never been a tradition in the Middle East of separating military from civil- 
ian authority.” 4 This is in stark contrast to the American history of civil- 
military relations in which some scholars argue that there has never been 
a military coup because the thought never enters the military mind. 5 J. C. 
Elurewitz suggested that the military’s tendency to intervene in political 
matters stemmed from the Middle East’s Bedouin roots. Citing Rahman 
Ibn Khaldun’s fourteenth-century writing, Hurewitz claimed that the 
military superiority of the Bedouin tribesmen spawned the Muslim dynas- 
ties. 6 Other scholars suggested that the religion of Islam influences the 
military’s bellicosity. They contrast Christianity’s separation of the church 
and the state rooted in the book of Matthew (“render therefore unto Caesar 
the things which be Caesar’s, and unto God the things which be God’s”) 
with historical Islam’s close intertwining of the secular and the Almighty. 7 
According to Be’eri, the separation of the church and the state is “alien 
and contrary to the spirit and tradition of Islam.” 8 Muhammad was both 
a prophet and a warrior who succeeded at uniting the fractious and poly- 
theistic Arabian tribes both spiritually (under Islam) and politically (under 
the Ummah — the Muslim community). 9 Accordingly, so the argument 
goes, many Muslims believe that just as Islam’s early expansion under the 
initial caliphates was an indication of God’s blessing on the purity of their 
religious devotion, so too is the military’s foray into the political realm 
legitimized when the military claims that their political leaders have lost 
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their way. 10 Majid Khadduri (1953) claimed that the view of the Arab lead- 
ers as king, spiritual guide, and military commander persisted through 
centuries of Arab and Ottoman rule. The kings tried to co-opt the loyalty 
of their military confidants through material largesse and strategic mar- 
riages, but if the king fell from the military’s graces, it was commonplace 
for a military leader to depose the ruler. 11 

Other scholars argue that the historical question of political succes- 
sion in the Arab world naturally endows the military with leverage in 
political affairs. The question of political succession in the Middle East 
has its roots in the aftermath of the Prophet Muhammad’s death when 
successive caliphs jockeyed for political and spiritual leadership of the 
Ummah. Because Muhammad left no clear guidance on who would suc- 
ceed him, many of his closest associates staked their claims to replace 
him as caliph of the Ummah. The ensuing succession conflict was often 
settled by military battles and has divided the Muslim community to 
this day concerning who has the legitimacy to rule. 12 Moreover, unlike 
the principle of primogeniture (the right of the first born to rule), which 
was widely practiced in Europe, matters of succession in the Arab world 
were often open to all members of the extended royal family (brothers, 
nephews, cousins, uncles, grandsons, etc.) This led to further bloodshed 
among family members who disagreed on who was to govern after the 
death of a ruler. 13 

Another strand of scholarship elevated the primacy of “ideas” as the 
casus belli of the politicized military. This research focused on the cre- 
ation of the Middle Eastern military’s “national consciousness.” This line 
of scholarship holds that centuries of military involvement in the politi- 
cal realm (e.g., the Mamluks ruled Egypt for 600 years) or the desire to 
model Europe’s professional national armies (due to years of colonial occu- 
pation) influenced Arab militaries to act in a manner that they believed 
would serve the nation’s interest. In other words, in the wake of European 
colonialism, Arab militaries began to perceive themselves as servants or 
champions of the people, not the protectors of governments that many 
European powers put into office. 14 This mythology painted the military as 
the heroes or saviors of their countries. 15 Unlike fractious political parties 
that seemed to represent different interests within the nation, the military 
portrayed itself as the “synthesis of the nation . . . which did not belong to 
specific parties or sectors . . . [but] to the nation.” 16 Thus, when a military 
perceived that a civilian leader was threatening the interests of the nation, 
the military intervened to place the nation back on its natural course. For 
example, Pakistan’s military initiated a coup in October 1958 when it 
thought that corruption and internecine squabbles among political elites 
threatened to dissolve the country. The military’s sense of nationalism 
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also seems to explain multiple interventions of Turkey’s military into the 
political arena, such as the coup of May 1960 by General Cemal Gursel, 
to restore Turkey’s legitimate constitution. 17 Even in instances in which 
one military faction conducted a countercoup to overthrow another mili- 
tary faction that had usurped political control, it was often masked in the 
rhetoric of removing power from “an enemy of the people” and placing it 
back in the hands of the people. 18 S. E. Finer called this mythology of the 
military’s national interest the “manifest destiny of soldiers.” 19 

The long historical practice of participation in political decisions may 
have solidified the military’s “consciousness of its superior strength and 
rights” to rule. 20 In short, the spate of military coups in the Middle East 
from 1930 to 1970 may rest upon religious beliefs, ethnic practices, histori- 
cal precedence, and a sense of nationalism that endows the military with 
a mindset that it alone recognizes what constitutes the national interest. 
Add to this a conferred level of prestige and legitimacy that the populace 
places on the military’s foray into political affairs, and one can begin to 
perceive why the military remains one of the dominant players in most 
Arab states. 

While the ideas formed by religion, ethnicity, historical practices, and 
nationalism may have informed the military mindset in some regard, other 
strands of scholarship during this period focused on how the military’s 
institutional or sectional interests inclined it toward political involvement. 
Samuel Eluntington, who many consider to be the father of civil-military 
scholarship, introduced the term “praetorianism” to explain the military’s 
historical tendency to meddle in political matters in order to preserve its 
institutional interests. 21 Scholars take this term from the Roman Praetorian 
Guard, which served as the emperor’s security detachment. Oftentimes, the 
Praetorian Guard would decide when to evict an emperor and who would 
serve as his replacement. In this vein, many militaries in the developing 
world would usurp political control to maximize or preserve the interests 
of the military establishment in regard to promotion, weapons procure- 
ment, defense budgets, training, foreign policy, domestic economic policy, 
education, etc. 22 If the military perceived that civilian rulers threatened 
their monopoly on organized force or prestige, then they would intervene 
to maintain the status quo. 23 Another branch of scholarship suggested that 
one could explain military behavior within the context of its political cul- 
ture. According to these scholars, the military’s behavior was not the sum 
of its institutional interests. Instead, one could best understand the deci- 
sion making of Arab militaries if one opened up the “black box” of military 
organizations and examined the disparate class, ethnic, and regional inter- 
ests represented in its officer corps. Morris Janowitz (1964), a sociologist, 
was a chief advocate of this vein of research. 2-1 
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For example, many scholars debated the merits of the “modernization 
theory.” The theory’s chief advocate, Manfred Halpren (1962), argued that 
Western military and economic achievements elucidated Middle Eastern 
militaries’ necessity to modernize their own militaries. Years of European 
colonial rule and the humiliating defeat to Israel in the 1948 Palestinian 
War were also undoubtedly powerful reminders of the military’s impuis- 
sance in external affairs. To become more effective as a fighting force, mili- 
tary officers reasoned they needed to modernize their militaries. Toward 
this end, armies began sending officers to Europe for study, incorporat- 
ing European dress, and conscripting their most educated citizens into 
the military. 25 However, in order to truly modernize their militaries, the 
officer corps soon recognized that they needed their societies to embrace 
modernization as well. This involved the expansion of education, a broad- 
ening of technical skills and industrialization, the absorption of surplus 
labor in society, and a broader economic role for the military. However, 
“the more the army was modernized, the more its composition, organiza- 
tion, spirit, capabilities, and purpose constituted a radical criticism of the 
existing [stagnant] political system.” 26 In other words, as militaries mod- 
ernized, their societal prestige relative to political institutions increased. 
This growth in prestige emboldened the army to demand changes from 
its civilian rulers. 27 When military officers finally felt their civilian leaders 
were “makfing] a mess of things,” they conducted a coup to implement 
their desired programs. 28 

In concert with the “modernization theory” was the assertion that the 
military represented the interests of a growing, yet underrepresented, seg- 
ment of society — the middle class. Manfred Halpern (1962) and Lucian 
Pye (1962) argued that, as the military accumulated more technical skills 
(or became the “technical college of society” 29 ), it found its interests natu- 
rally aligned with the intellectuals, students, teachers, technocrats, and 
businessmen who wanted to emulate the modern world.’ 0 These groups 
compared their current situation with the trends of capitalism, socialism, 
and revolution spreading across the world and could not help but feel a 
sense of “acute ... backwardness.” 31 Because the military was more orga- 
nized, disciplined, and hierarchical than other groups in society, it natu- 
rally became the most powerful advocate of that class. 32 This led Hurewitz 
to muse that, instead of serving as a Praetorian Guard of political elites, the 
military was an “advance guard” of middle-class interests. 33 The middle- 
class theory of military coups seems to explain a healthy number of military 
coups in the Middle East. Nasser’s Revolutionary Command Council in 
Egypt was comprised of middle-ranking officers (all 11 men were between 
30 and 35 years of age) from middle and lower-middle classes in Egypt. 
Officers from middle classes also led coups in Turkey in the 1920s, Iraq 
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in 1958, Syria in the late 1950s, and Libya in 1969. Generally speaking, 
these officers were adamantly opposed to the “triple enemy: imperialism, 
the monarchy and feudalism” 34 and shared the middle classes’ resentments 
that their talents and skills were being underutilized in an inefficient and 
corrupt society. 35 

An offshoot of the middle-class theory was Edward Shils’s distinc- 
tion between rural and urban interests in the Middle East. According to 
Shils, militaries would recruit “intelligent” and “ambitious” young men 
from rural areas when the country’s economy stagnated and educational 
advancement stunted. These men arrived to the military with a rudimen- 
tary possession of technical capabilities and a desire to improve themselves, 
but they also displayed a disdain for politicians and influential business- 
men in the cities. As the progeny of simple landowners, craftsmen, and 
traders, these young officers viewed the city as a “theater of garrulous, 
self-indulgent politicians .. .chattering journalists, and ... sybaritic idlers” 
who were more interested in enriching themselves than promoting the 
needs of the country. Accordingly, these rural officers believed the city’s 
politicians and businessmen were “useless for remedying the nation’s ills” 36 
and conducted military coups to remove them from office. The mercurial 
and eccentric Gaddafi is perhaps the best known exemplar of this class of 
officers. His Revolutionary Command Council, which overthrew King 
Idris in 1969, was comprised of middle-ranking officers who were chil- 
dren of nomads, minor tribes, and lower-middle class or poor families. 37 
Like many Libyans, they chafed under King Idris’s failure to distribute the 
country’s wealth and power in an equitable fashion. 

Middle-class and rural vs. urban theorists were not without their skep- 
tics, however. Chief among them were Be’eri (1970), Gabriel Ben-Dor 
(1984), and Hurewitz (1969). Be’eri critiqued the middle-class theory as 
an oversimplified generalization that overlooked the different origins, 
interests, and outlooks of the officer corps. According to Be’eri, it was an 
error of academic reductionism to treat the officer corps as all belonging 
to the middle class. 38 Ben-Dor (1984) concurred, lamenting that middle- 
class theories ignored historical and cultural factors in the Middle East. 39 
Hurewitz argued that class and social backgrounds did not explain sev- 
eral military coups. According to Hurewitz, generals in both Pakistan and 
Sudan seized power from civilian leaders who were from similar economic 
and social origins. This led Hurewitz to claim that “vertical divisions 
among ethnic, religious, or linguistic communities” were much more sig- 
nificant in explaining military coups than economic and social divisions. 40 
For example, the Pakistani military recruited officers in Punjab from the 
Northwest frontier to maintain their control over restive Pakistanis from 
the Eastern provinces. Likewise, the Sudanese army was comprised of Arab 
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officers from the North rather than non-Arabs in the South. The same can 
be said of the minority Sunni sect, which comprised a majority of key com- 
mand slots and officer positions in Saddam Hussein’s Iraq military as well 
as al- Assad’s minority Alawite (Shia) sect in Syria. 

A third branch of scholars believed that security events, external to one’s 
state, would project the military into political affairs. Harold Lasswell the- 
orized prior to World War 11 that the growing sense of insecurity world- 
wide, an increase in armed conflict, and the huge leaps forward in modern 
air warfare and bombardments of civilian targets would lead to a “social- 
ization of danger” in which civilians increasingly turned to the military for 
protection. According to Lasswell, civilian rulers would prove incapable 
of keeping up with the pace and complexities of modern warfare, which 
blended civilian with military matters; therefore, military leaders would 
begin to manage many more aspects of civilian life. 41 Lasswell’s theory may 
well explain the prominent role militaries have played in the Middle East. 
As any scholar of the Middle East will attest, the region has been rife with 
conflict for much of the twentieth century. The collapse of the Ottoman 
Empire; two World Wars; European colonialism; the Arab-Israeli wars of 
1948, 1956, and 1967; the Suez Crisis; as well as multiple cases of internal 
unrest surely elevated the importance of the military in state affairs. 

Other scholars such as Ben-Dor (1977) and Finer (1962) argued that 
coups occurred in the wake of a humiliating military defeat or security 
blunder. For example, the Egyptian military fumed over several acts 
of external humiliation in the 1940s. The Egyptian military consid- 
ered Britain’s coup de force against their king in 1942 as a slight upon 
the nation. Britain’s refusal to depart Egypt after World War 11 further 
aroused the Egyptian military’s resentment over another foreign slight and 
its inability to do anything about it. Finally, Egypt’s humiliating defeat in 
the 1948 war against Israel over control of Palestine was too much for some 
of Egypt’s military officers to handle. They pleaded with the Egyptian 
people that their army had fought valiantly but were both ill-equipped and 
ill-led by military generals and politicians residing in comfortable quarters 
in Cairo. When queried on their poor performance in Palestine, military 
officers would respond with utterances of “betrayal.” 42 After taking control 
of Egypt, Nasser rationalized his actions to the Egyptian people as steps 
taken in order for the Egyptian people to “be the masters of their fate” 
and live in an Egypt that was “now free and strong.” 43 External humilia- 
tion and the desire to preserve or regain their prestige, according to some 
scholars, was the main reason Nasser as well as other militaries ousted their 
political leaders. 

Other scholars such as Finer (1962) pointed out that, while external secu- 
rity matters influenced some militaries to intervene in politics, it dissuaded 
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other militaries from crossing the Rubicon. 44 According to Finer, some 
militaries fear that involvement in politics will degrade their fighting abil- 
ity or elicit a counter coup from another faction in the military. Instead of 
promoting the state’s security by prioritizing military claims, the military’s 
foray into politics would actually weaken the military. 45 Amos Perlmutter 
(1977) highlighted this point in his explanation of the Turkish military’s 
hesitancy to intervene in political matters between 1961 and 1963 as well 
as the Egyptian Free Officers’ decision to postpone their military coup for 
several years after World War II. The Turkish army feared the retaliatory 
capabilities of the country’s political parties, and the Egyptian Free Officers 
feared the response of both the Egyptian courts and Great Britain. 

Instead of looking at the military for explanatory variables on military 
coups, some scholars suggested the answer lay outside the military estab- 
lishment altogether. Fluntington (1968) asserted that a military’s demo- 
graphics, training, professional education, and structural organization 
had no impact on a military’s political involvement. Instead, Fluntington 
argued that the causal mechanism that persuaded the military to intervene 
in political matters was ineffective political institutions that were unable 
to modernize the country’s political and economic systems. 46 Huntington 
believed that anemic or corrupt political institutions led to political chaos; 
political chaos, in turn, led to military intervention. Militaries would have 
to decide whether to preserve the status quo or facilitate a political succes- 
sion. Other scholars agreed with Huntington and hypothesized why the 
military, and not other state actors, served as the progenitor of political 
change. Khadduri (1953) contended that Europe’s colonial presence in the 
Middle East prioritized the military establishment over political and civil 
society growth. When European powers receded from the Middle East, 
they left military organizations as the strongest state institution. 47 After 
political institutions failed, the only state organization strong enough to 
challenge the status quo was the army. Aharon Cohen put it succinctly: 
“When the old rulers are no longer able to hold on to power, the middle 
class too weak to seize it, and the working class not yet matured for this 
task, officers fill the political vacuum.” 48 Perlmutter, Finer, and others 
referred to the rise of modern military praetorianism since World War II 
as “man on horseback.” 

There is a sense of fatalism or romanticism laced in the words of some 
military leaders who seize the throne. Some scholars refer to these expla- 
nations as the “natural course” of political intervention. 49 Egypt’s Nasser 
rationalized his military coup by saying, “If the army does not move, who 
else will?” 50 Libya’s Gaddafi echoed this sentiment: “The army was the 
only thing capable of imposing the People’s will by force.” 51 So too Sudan’s 
Chief of Staff explained to the people on November 17, 1958, that the 
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military coup was simply the natural course of necessary political devel- 
opment in modern Arab states. 52 Be’eri explains this military behavior 
in terms of communism’s inevitable triumph over competing ideologies. 
Because the working class could not overthrow the political oligarchy 
themselves, the army would serve as the advance guard of communism to 
advance the interests of the working class. 53 

Other scholars suggest the military was the only alternative to several 
failed ideologies that purported to bring the Arab people “the good life.” 
The failure of democracy, religion, and communism to gain full support 
among the masses led people to place their trust in the army in hopes 
of reversing their sense of backwardness. 54 Other scholars propose that 
the public was simply tired of the instability wrought by the internecine 
squabbling of civilian politicians and domestic factions. For these schol- 
ars, the army stood alone as the only organization in the state above the 
fray of petty politics. 55 This blends with other narratives of military politi- 
cal intervention that indicate that the military is pulled into the political 
arena, due not to self-interest but to an obligation to save the nation from 
its embarrassing dysfunction. Pakistan’s General Ayub Khan said as much 
when he lamented that his “perfectly sound country ha[d] been turned into 
a laughing stock” by the “baseness, chicanery, deceit and degradation” of 
the country’s politicians. According to General Khan, he stoically turned 
down an offer by Ghulad Mohamed to take over the country in hopes that 
“some politician would rise to the occasion and lead the country to a better 
future.” 56 

Sensing that monocausal variables inadequately explained the nuances 
of military coups across the developing world, several scholars joined the 
scholarly debate with models that bridged the theoretical chasm. Finer 
(1962) was one of the first scholars to reshape the debate of the first gen- 
eration of civil-military scholarship on the Middle East. Like others who 
followed, he eschewed the reductionist explanations of military interven- 
tion into civilian affairs. According to Finer, military praetorianism could 
not be boiled down to monocausal variables. There were simply too many 
external and internal variables that fluctuated across the Middle East. 
For example, Finer argued that the coup-no coup dichotomy of military 
intervention was a caricature of civil-military relations in the Middle East. 
The military’s foray into political affairs could take several manifestations: 
Finer labeled these as influence, blackmail, displacement, and supplant- 
ment. Several scholars who followed Finer assented. Neal Tannahill (1977) 
agreed with Finer that scholars should classify militaries by the severity 
of their intervention into civilian matters. He wanted to know at whom 
the coup was aimed and what type of government was established in its 
wake. 57 
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Other scholars sought to classify militaries by their types of civilian 
intervention. Eric Nordlinger (1977) grouped militaries into modera- 
tors, guardians, and rulers. Moderators held veto power over civilian 
decisions and wanted to maintain the status quo. Guardians exer- 
cised more control over the government and displayed more interest 
in remedying politicians’ malpractices and deficiencies. Finally, rulers 
maintained a complete dominance over governmental affairs by possess- 
ing an absolute power to enact any type of political or socioeconomic 
change. 58 Finer created a similar classification, proposing that militaries 
were best thought of as: military juntas, military juntas with legislatures 
and parties serving as a facade of civilian rule, personalist-presidential 
types, and authoritarian. 59 Finally, Fuad I. Khuri (1982) argued that the 
best manner in which to classify militaries was by their ethos: Egypt, 
Turkey, and Iran had a nation-building ethos; Algeria’s ethos was one 
of national liberation and struggle for independence; the peasant- and 
minority-dominated ethos best exemplified Syria and Morocco; and the 
tribal ethos explained the Gulf states and Lebanon. 60 

Scholars also went to great lengths to explain the models of military 
intervention. Finer (1962) grouped together variables that inhibited mili- 
tary intervention (principle of civil supremacy, order of political culture, 
concern over the fighting capacity of the military) as well as those vari- 
ables that incentivized intervention (manifest destiny of soldiers, motive 
of national interest, and sectional interests). Finer portended that if the 
military was to intervene in political affairs, three conditions must be pres- 
ent: awareness of a separate identity from civilian organizations, a sense of 
overwhelming power, and some manifestation of a grievance. He coined 
these variables a “skein of motives and mood.” 61 A military’s disposition 
and opportunity to intervene would characterize the type of military 
intervention. Nordlinger grouped causal variables of military intervention 
comparably. According to him, patterns of intervention involved the inter- 
nal features of the military (hierarchical structure, level of professional- 
ism, and corporate interest), officers’ socioeconomic backgrounds (class, 
region, ethnicity, etc.), and external “environmental” variables (actions of 
chief executive, performance and legitimacy of government, politicization 
of workers and peasants, severity of communal conflicts, level of society 
modernization, and rate of economic growth). 62 Perlmutter’s (1969) list was 
similar. He included the following: societal fragmentation (class, ethnicity, 
rural, and urban); nonconsolidated middle class; dearth of political mobi- 
lization; anemic political institutions; dilapidated political parties; and 
history of military intervention. 63 Finally, William Thompson grouped 
military intervention into four active groups: (1) the “push” of the military 
subsystem; (2) the “pull” of regime vulnerability; (3) the “pulling” and 
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“hauling” of coup-maker grievances; and (4) the push and pull of external 
actors and conditions. 64 

Last, but certainly not insignificant, was the effort by two civil-military 
scholars to present normative theories on “how” civil-military relations 
should look across the world, to include the Middle East. Huntington 
argued that the best form of civil-military relations for both civilians and 
the military was a practice called “objective control.” Civilian and military 
leaders should delineate a clear line of separation between civilian rule 
and military practice. Politicians should determine the political priorities 
and objectives that outline the military’s purpose, and the military should 
decide the means that best meet those stated ends. Civilians should not 
meddle in the day-to-day affairs of military doctrine, training, and force 
structure; the military should not venture into the political arena. The 
military was a professional, not a political, force. To become a profession, 
Huntington argued, a military needed to provide a unique social function 
(the management of force) for their client — the people; become the sole 
experts in this endeavor; and create a feeling of corporateness among its 
members (a unique sense of unity and purpose). Any attempts to meddle in 
the affairs of civilians would compromise the military’s wartime effective- 
ness as well as the trust of its citizens. 65 

Janowitz contended that Huntington’s theory of objective control did 
not eliminate civil-military conflict. A better system, Janowitz argued, 
was that of “subjective control.” Huntington was wrong to suggest that 
there was a clear line separating political from military matters. According 
to Janowitz, the two were inextricably connected. Thus, the state’s most 
advantageous strategy to cultivate civilian-military harmony was to ensure 
that its military reflects the values of the society. To do this, civilian lead- 
ers should mandate that the military reflect societal demographics (race, 
ethnicity, gender) and beliefs (political). The military should also invest 
resources educating itself on the importance of civilian control. 66 


The Dark Age of Civil-Military Relations Scholarship 
on the Arab Middle East: 1980s-2000s 

The golden age of civil-military relations scholarship on the Middle East 
(1950s — 1970s) was followed by two decades of relative scholarship qui- 
etude. This was due to three general factors. First, after roughly three 
decades of repetitive coups throughout the Middle East, there was a pre- 
cipitous decline in military coups starting in the 1980s. Military coups 
such as Libya’s Gaddafi in 1969, North Yemen’s Ali Saleh in 1978, Syria’s 
al-Assad in 1970, Tunisia’s Ben Ali in 1987, and Egypt’s Mubarak’s ascen- 
sion to the presidency after Sadat’s assassination in 1981 seemed to stem 
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the cyclical and deleterious periods of men on horseback seizing power. 
Second, the decline in military coups was matched by a wave of opaque 
and secretive autocratic regimes across the Middle East, which scholars had 
a difficult time penetrating. Whereas much was known about the officer 
corps’ social background (class, region, ethnicity, etc.), political interests, 
and relationships with civilian leaders in the immediacy of the postcolonial 
order, not much was known about these same variables as the twentieth 
century waned. The Middle East’s general antagonism toward the United 
States and the West over colonialism and the question of Israel swayed 
political and military leaders in the region to be less forthcoming with the 
West regarding their inner workings. As a result, a preponderance of schol- 
arship focused on Israel and Turkey (relatively open societies). 67 Third, 
many scholars of Middle East civil-military relations frankly believed that 
there were very few additional topics worth discussing. The prior era of 
civil-military relations on the Middle East had saturated the scholarly mar- 
ket. Furthermore, many scholars concluded that there was little separation 
between the military and civilian governments in the Middle East. 68 

A significant strand of literature on Middle East civil-military relations 
during this era explained the dearth of military coups beginning in the 
1980s. Scholars hypothesized that autocratic regimes prevented subse- 
quent military interventions through a process known as “coup-proofing.” 
This process involved a series of initiatives to deincentivize the military’s 
desire to meddle in civilian affairs. James Quinlivan (1999) suggested that 
coup-proofing involved the following steps: (1) the placement of loyal fam- 
ily, ethnic, or religious confidants in critical government positions; (2) the 
creation of an armed force in parallel with the regular military; (3) the 
development of multiple internal security and intelligence agencies with 
overlapping jurisdictions; (4) the professionalization of the regular mili- 
tary; and (5) enough state financing to satiate all parties involved in the 
maintenance of the regime. 69 At the core of the coup-proofing strategy 
was a “hub and spoke” regime in which each component of the regime 
was connected to the ruler’s inner circle but not to each other. 70 Of course, 
even this strategy of domestic rule was not new in the odyssey of mankind. 
According to political philosopher Aristotle, this ruling strategy had been 
used for centuries to ensure that a ruler’s subjects quarrel among themselves 
and not with the ruler himself. 71 Other coup-proofing tactics included the 
unannounced rotation of military commanders, occasional purges, and 
embedded spies to thwart military challengers. 72 

Keeping one’s military off balance is one strategy a president may utilize 
to protect his rule. Co-opting the military into one’s regime is another 
time-tested strategy. The dearth of military coups beginning in the 1980s 
coincided with the growth of the Middle East’s oil industry. Accordingly, 
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many rulers were able to purchase the loyalty of the military by means of 
largesse. Increased investment in defense brought many Middle Eastern 
militaries higher salaries, larger armies, better equipment, and more train- 
ing. For these militaries, the incentive to engage in politics was drastically 
reduced. States that were not endowed with natural resources had to find 
other means to ensure their military’s loyalty. Common practices among 
these states included showering their military with social and economic 
benefits (housing, farmland, fuel and food subsidies, etc.) or allowing 
their militaries to start their own industries or companies. 73 Other regimes 
focused more on educating their militaries so they would look favorably 
upon the regime’s ideology. 74 The political indoctrination of the military 
(what scholars refer to as Commisarianism) was used widely by such fig- 
ures as Gaddafi who willed his military to embrace his odd concoction of 
Islam, socialism, and Arabism. 

Some scholars suggested that there was no longer the incentive for 
militaries to conduct a coup. Militaries did not want to venture into the 
political arena because the challenges of governing a state in the Middle 
East had proven too daunting. There was much to lose and little to gain 
if the military publically intervened in political matters. The chief advo- 
cate of this hypothesis was Steven Cook (2007). He argued that militaries 
in the Middle East “seek to rule but not govern.” 75 The political institu- 
tions served as a useful facade to “defuse and deflect challenges” the pub- 
lic might raise over the military’s behind-the-scene control of the state’s 
bureaucracy and economy. Moreover, a rich history of political interven- 
tion had convinced the military that overt ventures into the public realm 
rarely worked out well for the military as an institution. Nasser explained 
such a disappointment after his coup in Egypt in 1954: 

After July 23rd I was shocked by the reality. The vanguard performed its 
task; it stormed the walls of the fort of tyranny; it forced Farouk to abdi- 
cate and stood by expecting the mass formations to arrive at their ultimate 
object. It waited and waited. Endless crowds showed up, but how different 
is the reality from the vision! The multitudes that arrived were dispersed 
followers and contrasted remnants. The holy march towards the great goal 
was interrupted. A dismal picture, horrible and threatening, then presented 
itself. I felt my heart charged with sorrow and dripping with bitterness. 
The mission of the vanguard had not ended. In fact it was just beginning 
at that very hour. We needed discipline but found chaos behind our lines. 

We needed unity but found dissensions. We needed action but found noth- 
ing but surrender and idleness. It was from this source and not others that 

the revolution derived its motto We did not expect this shock Every 

leader we came to wanted to assassinate his rival. Every idea we found 

aimed at the destruction of another complaints and petitions poured 

upon us in thousands. 76 
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A similar pattern of resistance to military governance occurred in Iraq in 
1959, Turkey in the 1920s, and Iran in 1953. Not only would the military 
face domestic resistance, but it usually would find dissent among its own 
ranks regarding how or whether it should rule. 77 

Finally, a preponderance of scholarship on Arab militaries during this 
era did not discuss military coups. Instead, many scholars turned their 
attention to how and why Arab states were liberalizing their economies 
and political institutions, the rise of political Islam, and the military bal- 
ance in the region. Scholars discussed the Arab-Israeli wars, Gulf secu- 
rity, the arms race, and the proliferation of weapons of mass destruction. 78 
Probably the most significant work on Arab militaries during this time 
was by Kenneth Pollack. His book on the ineffectiveness of Arab armies 
on the battlefield reached a wide audience and presented some provocative 
claims. According to Pollack, the learned cultural behaviors of conformity 
to group norms, deference to authority, manipulation of information, and 
the atomization of knowledge led Arab armies to perform poorly on the 
battlefield. 79 


How Well Do Previous Generations of 
Scholarship Explain the Arab Spring? 

A close examination of military responses to the Arab Awakening reveals 
that monocausal variables of the military’s social background (class, region, 
ethnicity, etc.); the military’s corporate interests or political restraints; and 
external social, economic, or political variables, by themselves, cannot 
account for different military responses. More significantly, previous mod- 
els fall short because they treat the military as the progenitor of political 
intervention, not as the arbiter of massive popular upheaval. 

In this literature review, many scholars assert that military character- 
istics are a determining factor of armed forces’ interventions in political 
affairs. 80 Toward this end, scholars have used the ethnic composition, 
geographic region (rural vs. urban), class, size of the military, and pro- 
fessionalization of the military to explain the military’s propensity to 
meddle in the political domain. 81 These scholars are correct to emphasize 
the important role military characteristics play in determining political 
intervention. Militaries are not homogenous billiard balls that respond 
equally to external stimuli; they are products of their disparate cultures 
whose interests are differentiated by the variables outlined above. 82 
Unfortunately, internal military characteristics have limited explanatory 
reach across the MENA states today and suffer from omitted variable 
bias by neglecting the causal role of external political, economic, and 
social variables. 
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For example, while both Tunisia and Egypt have militaries reflective 
of their highly homogenous societies, their respective militaries behaved 
differently toward widespread protests. The Tunisian military ambitiously 
removed Ben Ali from the presidency, while the Egyptian military reluc- 
tantly forced Mubarak from office. Similarly, the literature that posits 
a causal relationship between a higher percentage of officers from rural 
areas and their replacement of political regimes that only represent urban 
interests is inadequate to explain military responses to the Arab Spring. 
Egypt and Tunisia have a balance of officers from rural and urban areas, 
Libya has more officers from urban backgrounds, and Syria has more offi- 
cers from rural areas. 83 Finally, the claim that a military will intervene in 
political affairs when a regime resists political and economic reforms is 
also a deficient explanation of military behavior during the Arab Spring. 
Many militaries crossed the civil-military divide not as “vanguards of 
modernization” 84 but as defenders of the status quo (e.g., Egypt and elite 
military units in Libya and Syria). 

The size of militaries and their level of professionalization also do 
not explain military responses to the popular uprisings. Edward Feit’s 
argument that smaller armies will intervene in politics more than larger 
armies — because (1) small size facilitates communication among army 
units; (2) they have a higher sense of corporate identity and order in soci- 
ety; and (3) they focus more on internal affairs due to limited external 
threats — has been clearly disproven by current events. Tunisia’s military 
is only 36,000, yet it refused to squash the uprising. Egypt boasts a large 
military of 469,000 and yet has ushered presidents out of office in 2011 
and 2013. Lastly, Syria (293,000) and Libya (76,000) both intervened in 
internal events, albeit in different ways. 85 Even a military’s level of profes- 
sionalization seems inadequate to explain recent military behavior. First, 
many Arab states do not make a clear distinction between the political 
and military spheres. In many states, the military and political realms are 
indistinguishable. Thus, Fluntington’s objective control seems to be a poor 
predictor of civil-military relations during the Arab uprisings. 86 Second, 
scholars such as Huntington and Janowitz wrongly assume that preference 
divergence only exists between the military and civilians. However, during 
the Arab Awakening, several different preferences existed internal to both 
the military and civilian leadership. This was clearly evidenced by the frac- 
tured response of the Libyan military and political leaders to the popular 
protests as well as the contentious deliberations among Egyptian military 
elites (much along generational lines) regarding whether or not they should 
demand that President Mubarak step down. 

If internal military characteristics alone cannot explain disparate mil- 
itary responses to the Arab uprisings, then perhaps a close examination 
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of external variables (political, social, economic, security) reveals a pat- 
tern of military responses to the popular uprisings. A significant strand 
of literature during the first generation of Arab civil-military relations 
asserted that a heightened level of external threats would, over time, ele- 
vate the status of the military over that of civilian leaders. As discussed, 
Lasswell referred to this as the “socialization of danger,” which engen- 
ders the displacement of the civilian state at the hands of a garrison 
order. 87 Others cited a military’s proclivity to seize power after a mili- 
tary defeat in order to recapture social prestige and material resources. 88 
Both theories fail to explain recent military behavior, however. Egypt 
is a powerbroker in the Middle East and maintains a large military as 
a counterweight to Israel and Iran as well as to protect its influential 
standing in the region. Egypt’s last war, the War of 1973, was also an 
operational defeat. 89 However, the Egyptian military loathes political 
intervention and was quite hesitant to intervene during Egypt’s popular 
unrest. On the other hand, Libya, a state with minimal external threats 
and few external wars, relied heavily on its military to quell its popular 
uprisings from the onset. 

The failure of military characteristics and external variables alone to 
explain disparate military responses to the Arab uprisings logically leads 
us to an exploration of models that bridge both explanatory variables. Eva 
Beilin argued that security forces would allow leader change if there was poor 
fiscal health, declining international support, strong military institution- 
alization, and high levels of popular mobilization. 90 Similarly, Thompson 
contended that it was the push of the military subsystem, the pull of regime 
vulnerability, the grievances of would-be coup-makers, and the external 
actors and conditions that determined military behavior. 91 Others inferred 
that military intervention in political affairs was due to military interests 
and political restraints. Risa Brooks suggested that Middle Eastern regimes 
co-opt military support through various carrots and sticks, 92 while Finer 
described military intervention as a “skein of motives and mood” 93 ; the 
military would only intervene during internal unrest if (1) civilians were 
reliant on military power and (2) the public had a low attachment to civil- 
ian institutions. Finally, Nordlinger explained military intervention as 
one of the internal features of the military (hierarchical structure, level of 
professionalism, corporate interests, officer class backgrounds, communal 
identities, self-image, and political attitudes) and external variables (gov- 
ernment failures, civilian support for military budget, level of military 
autonomy, presence of functional rivals, and politicization of lower classes, 
which might jeopardize military interests). 94 These models are a marked 
improvement over monocausal explanations, yet they suffer from a lack of 
parsimony; neglect the role of interior security forces; and do not account 
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for demographic changes, explosion of social media, globalization, and sev- 
eral decades of history. 

Finally, previous models of civil-military relations treat the military 
as the progenitor of political intervention or the stalwart defender of 
the regime, not as the arbiter of massive popular upheaval. Across the 
MENA in 2011, militaries found themselves reacting to unexpected con- 
ditions within their respective countries, and they were quickly forced 
(with limited information in some cases) to decide whether to align with 
political leaders or with protesters. Thus, traditional terms of military 
intervention into the political domain, such as Finer’s man on horseback 
or Huntington’s Praetorian Guard, seem inadequate to explain military 
behavior. The military’s role as arbiter between the political elite and civil 
society is a hallmark of a third phase of civil-military relations across the 
Middle East. Instead of challenging or protecting the political elites, the 
military will assess the scope and content of social upheaval and behave 
in a manner most consistent with its institutional interests and its politi- 
cal restraints. According to Hansen and Jensen (2008), this new phase of 
civil-military relations is due to a shifting “balance of power between the 
state, the military, and civil society.” 95 Persistent waves of democratiza- 
tion, endemic social and economic problems, and US unipolarity across 
the region, the authors argue, have reduced the military’s prominence. 96 

Hansen and Jensen got it half right. They are correct to point out that 
the balance of power across the MENA region is shifting toward civil soci- 
ety; however, their argument falls short in several areas. First, this shift 
toward civil society is not consistent across states. In states such as Syria 
and Bahrain (at least in the near term), the popular protests have solidi- 
fied the political and military elite’s grip on society. Hansen and Jensen 
also neglect to mention the role globalization and social media may play 
in this shift. It is not simply the value of democracy or the presence of 
social media in and of itself but civil society’s perception of their domestic 
conditions as compared to other states in the region and across the world 
that seems to be more important. This accentuates the feelings of relative 
deprivation — a hallmark of conflict throughout the world. 97 The world’s 
interconnectivity (as measured by trade, transit, and communication) has 
accentuated the public’s anger toward their political elite because they are 
more fully aware of their poor economic and social conditions as compared 
to the rest of the world. Hansen and Jensen also overemphasize the role 
US unipolarity plays in explaining this shift. The US invasion of Iraq may 
have convinced states such as Libya to give up their nuclear programs (thus 
reducing the relative importance of the security sector), but it has also pro- 
pelled states such as Syria and Iran to redouble their chemical or nuclear 
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programs in order to balance US influence in the region. In these states, 
this has served to strengthen the military, not weaken it. Finally, Hansen 
and Jensen do not explain the conditions that would lead a military to sup- 
port the political status quo, remain neutral, or defend the protesters. 

Third Generation of Arab Civil-Military Relations: 2000s-? 

There is need for scholars to move into a third generation of civil-military 
scholarship on the Arab Middle East as the extant literature fails to explain 
the disparate military responses to the current popular uprisings in the 
MENA. Scholars have neglected to contextualize the behavior of Arab 
militaries in light of the growing clout of Arab civil society wrought by 
such forces as social media, demographic changes, globalization, improve- 
ment in education, and the rise of political Islam. These trends are chang- 
ing the relationship between civil society, political and economic elites, 
religious organizations, and the military. The balance of power in the Arab 
world is shifting gradually from the halls of centralized and aged power to 
the chaos and youth of the street. Consequently, scholars can no longer 
assume that militaries and civilian autocrats are of one accord in the Arab 
Middle East. 

An exploding youth bulge is fundamentally altering the old social com- 
pact between autocratic regimes and the public. Today’s youth is no lon- 
ger interested in remaining subservient and beholden to the status quo 
in return for generous state subsidies for such staples as food, fuel, and 
housing. The old social contract is dead. Greater levels of education and 
the explosion of social media have further accentuated an acute aware- 
ness of their backwardness in comparison to other Muslim states (Gulf 
states, Turkey, Indonesia, for example) and a concomitant demand for a 
new social contract — one which will offer them and their children a better 
life. How will Arab militaries respond to future periods of civil unrest and 
political uncertainty? 

Still, the rise of the individual vis-a-vis the Arab dictator does not give 
us a clear picture of how Arab militaries will respond to future instances of 
social unrest. What causal mechanisms will explain why one Arab military 
supports future demonstrators and another military defends the regime? 
How will Arab militaries support their democratic movements? Will they 
guide the democratic process, intervene from time to time to preserve their 
interests, or remain aloof from the political process altogether? Will Arab 
militaries support the democratic and human rights of some groups but 
not others? How will Arab militaries respond to the cacophony of forces 
and groups all vying for power? 
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The rise of Islamists, or political Islam, in the Middle East and its 
influence on Arab militaries is another largely unexplored branch of schol- 
arship worth pursuing. In this third generation of Arab civil-military rela- 
tions, will Arab militaries emerge as a bulwark against political Islam, a 
champion of this growing movement, or a disinterested bystander? 98 Will 
Islamists and military leaders reach an understanding on what constitutes 
proper civil-military relations? Will this period be marked with more or 
less conflict over military budgets, national security, the military’s domes- 
tic security role, the military’s control over parts of the economy, and his- 
torical perks for military service? The conflict between Egypt’s Armed 
Forces and Egypt’s Muslim Brotherhood in 2013 is just a foretaste of what 
may lie ahead. 

The growth of social media is certainly germane to these questions. 
Satellite television, blogs, and social networks have rendered the military’s 
desire to “rule” but not “govern” untenable. 99 The military will find it 
increasingly more difficult to lurk in the shadows or hide behind the facade 
of an autocratic regime. Over the past decade, social media has drasti- 
cally undercut the historical prestige of the Arab military. The ability of 
paramilitary forces, such as Elezbollah and Elamas, to resist Israel and the 
Arab militaries’ inability to repel another two American invasions of the 
Middle East have led many among the younger generations to criticize 
the passivity and general ineffectiveness of Arab militaries. 100 Why should 
Arab societies expend exorbitant amounts of resources on their militaries 
when society seems to receive so little in return? Satirical poems, songs, 
and jokes that excoriate the Arab militaries have flooded the Arab media. 
Oren Barak and Assaf David (2008) list a particularly insightful joke in 
their recent work on this topic: 

Some Arab bloggers pointed out the similarities and differences between 
Arab soccer teams and Arab militaries; the teams train to win while the 
armies train but never win; the teams may win while the armies never 
do; and the teams attack and defend while the armies can do neither. All 
agreed, however, that Arab soccer teams and the Arab militaries were simi- 
lar in “the intensive external interference with their makeup; the likelihood 
of their defeat; the coach being a foreigner; and the fact that both deserve 
red cards .” 101 

How will Arab militaries respond to this loss of societal prestige? Will 
another manufactured crisis in the Middle East result in order for the mili- 
taries to regain their historical standing; that is, will militaries manufacture 
domestic coups reminiscent of the postcolonial era to restake their claim 
as champions of the people? Will militaries deliberately undermine the 
maturity of other national institutions to retain control over the country’s 
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destiny? And how much influence over security matters in the Middle East 
can the West retain, when it is clear that the Arab public ridicules their 
militaries for receiving such support? 

Finally, how will Arab Middle East militaries reconstitute their ranks 
in the years ahead? Will militaries follow the example of Lebanon and 
model their military on the diverse ethnic and religious composition of 
their society ? 102 Or will militaries exclude certain ethnic groups, religions, 
tribes, and clans from service in order to preserve societal inequality? What 
is the best way to rebuild militaries in Syria, Libya, Iraq, and Afghanistan? 
Will Huntington’s objective control or Janowitz’s subjective control hold 
more sway in the decades ahead? Thus far, the third generation of civil- 
military relations in the Arab Middle East presents many more questions 
than answers. 


Conclusion 

This chapter explored theoretical models of past generations of civil-military 
relations on the Arab Middle East that are insufficient to explain military 
decisions during the Arab Awakening. Changing international trends as 
well as domestic events in the Middle East necessitate a new generation of 
civil-military scholarship. The chapters that follow seek to add an additional 
branch to the tree of literature on Arab civil-military relations, in hopes of 
impelling subsequent scholarly work that thereby adds branches prunes and 
adds branches as required. 



Chapter Three 

Modeling Military Decision Making 
in Periods of Social Unrest 


The task of deciphering complex events surrounding the military’s deci- 
sion making during the Arab Awakening is a difficult undertaking. 
Human nature does not cope well with complexity. The paucity of infor- 
mation emanating from the black box of Arab autocratic regimes, security 
services, and militaries presents serious challenges with regard to analyti- 
cally unraveling these events. Consequently, analysts, pundits, and schol- 
ars commit one of several “analytical sins” when attempting to unpack 
the crosscutting, fluid, and multifaceted events of the Arab Awakening. 
First, one can allow anecdotal evidence to inform one’s conclusions. It is 
common to make the facts fit the solution one intuitively favors. Second, 
out of a desire to be the first to publish results, one can also fall prey 
to satisficing — offering the first explanation that seems to satisfactorily 
explain the human event. Third, one can focus disproportionately on 
the substance of research (evidence, arguments, and conclusions) to the 
exclusion of the analytical process. In light of these analytical errors, it 
is important for one to structure an argument in a rational, systematic 
manner in order to minimize the biases and presuppositions a researcher 
brings to the topic. 

The question then is, “How does one best analyze the decision-making 
calculus of militaries caught up in the Arab Awakening?” As discussed 
in the literature review, past models that outline civil-military relations 
seem inadequate to explain the actions taken by different militaries in 
2011. Moreover, past international and domestic environments influenc- 
ing the Arab Middle East have fundamentally changed. Rising inequali- 
ties, America’s Global War on Terror, the rise of social media, and the 
continuance of political repression have enflamed public resentment of the 
status quo ante. Moreover, an exploding youth bulge and growing access 
to the Internet and satellite television have shifted the balance of power 
in some Arab states from autocrats to the people on the street. A model 
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of military decision making during the Arab Awakening must recognize 
these changes. 

To explain the variance in military behavior during the popular upris- 
ings in Northern Africa and the Middle East, 1 created a model of the 
military as a rational actor formulating decisions in the context of a contin- 
ual reevaluation of its interests and restraints. The model predicts military 
decision making based upon several assumptions. First, 1 assume that only 
the senior officer corps is involved in decision making regarding whether 
(and in what ways) to support the current political leadership or the pro- 
testers. This seems to be a valid assumption given the available research 
that documents the highly centralized decision-making processes of Arab 
militaries. Commanders below the rank of general are expected to execute 
orders rather than develop their own plans based on a commander’s intent. 
Second, I assume the senior officer corps is a rational actor; it will engage 
in an institutional cost-benefit analysis irrespective of its national context. 
The military leadership will primarily consider threats and opportunities 
in light of their authority and influence as an institution rather than due 
to the overriding power of norms, ideas, or cognitive biases of individual 
leaders. It values bureaucratic freedom of maneuver; control over internal 
decision making; and power derived from men, material, and funding. 

Drawing on prior scholars’ work, I created a model that posits the cen- 
tral role restraints and interests play in bringing about military intervention 
in politics. In short, I hypothesize that there exists a direct causal relation- 
ship between restraints on and the interests of the military and the likeli- 
hood and direction of military intervention in the political domain. 

Hypothesis 1: Higher levels of restraints on the military will result in 
(1) more reactive and slower decision making and (2) a lower propensity to 
support the protesters. 

Hypothesis 2: Higher levels of interests will result in a higher likelihood of 
military intervention in support of the protesters. 

The independent variables of restraints and interests can be understood 
as falling along a continuum from low to high, with varying degrees of 
support for the regime or the protesters. Although this model does not 
hypothesize about the relative weight of various restraints and interests, 
further research could explore this. I define restraints as any mechanism 
that limits the military’s power, freedom of movement, or decision-making 
ability. 1 define interests as any motive that might cause the military to 
lend its support to the popular uprising rather than the regime. Although 
their interests could theoretically sway the military to either support or 
reject the status quo, I primarily defined high interests as those factors that 
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might lead the military to support the protesters (either because the mili- 
tary despised the regime or because supporting the protesters offered the 
military a means to improve its institutional interests). Conversely, low 
interests refers to the military’s low aspirations to support the protest move- 
ment. The military either believes that the regime is offering them highly 
desirable carrots, or that few anticipated benefits of supporting the pro- 
test movement exist. The variables I chose to assess the military’s level of 
interests are objective standards of a military acting in its own interests: 
prestige, funding, equipment, and autonomy in decision making. 

There are numerous internal and external actors that undoubtedly influ- 
enced the military’s decision-making calculus during the Arab Awakening. 
However, for the purposes of systematically modeling military decision 
making across states, I grouped them into three principal groups: the 
regime, the protesters, and the military elite. 1 define the “regime” not in 
the traditional comparative political sense of the term but rather to refer to 
the current political leadership. Because the governments under consider- 
ation are authoritarian in nature, I focus on leaders in formal and informal 
government structures at the apex of national power. 1 define protesters 
as the aggregation of people staging domestic demonstrations challenging 
the role or policies of the current political leadership. 1 do not address the 
many nuanced and disparate groups with competing and/or differentiated 
grievances and claims against the regime. To do so would muddy the ana- 
lytical waters and is beyond the scope of this research. Finally, I define 
the military elite as the senior ranks of career military officers (usually 
the general officer corps). In some cases, it is extremely difficult to clearly 
distinguish between military and political elites, especially since military 
leaders play a role in both sectors in many Arab states. 1 attempt to account 
for this problem by clearly delineating the extent of military involvement 
in political decision making in each case study. 

To assess each of the independent variables, I developed a set of indi- 
cators to evaluate the level of restraints and interests of each military. 
Table 3.1 describes the chief indicators I evaluated for each variable. 

I modeled the decisions of the military as a continual cost-benefit anal- 
ysis based upon subsequent rounds of decisions from both the regime and 
the protesters. During each period of massive social unrest, the regime, 
the protesters, and the military encountered a similar array of decisions. 
Confronted with unprecedented social disquietude over the political/social/ 
economic status quo, the regime was faced with only a few options: crack 
down on protesters with security forces; promise reforms and grant conces- 
sions (economic, political, or social); or offer some assortment of both. In 
response to the regime’s political calculations, the protesters had to make 
several decisions. First, would the protesters demand further concessions 



Table 3.1 Interests and restraints of Arab Middle East Militaries’ 


Restraints 


Definition 


1. Ethnic control 

2. Regionally placed 

3. Budget mechanisms 

4. Oversight from other institutions 

5. Military organization 

6. Rotation of unit commanders 

7. Selection of senior-level officers 

8. Constitutional or legal restraints 

Classification — Restraints 


Is selection, promotion, or duty position of 
military officers conditioned on ethnicity? 

Are military units prevented from serving in the 
same regions from where they were recruited? 

Do political leaders control the military budget? 
Do other government institutions check the 
authority and role of the military? 

Is the military prevented from conducting 
operations above the battalion level? 

Does the regime rotate unit commanders often 
or with little warning? 

Do political leaders control selection of flag 
(general) officers? 

Does domestic law severely limit the military’s 
ability to act independently, direct its mission, or 
control its budget? 

LOW to HIGH 


Interests 


Definition 


1. Desire to increase public prestige? 
• Desire to be seen as a trusted 
institution? 


• Desire to be a path for 
social mobility? 


2. Desire to increase military 
autonomy? 


• Want to make relative power 
gains with respect to the Mol? 


Does the military have a desire to overcome 
the stigma of past military defeats? Does the 
military want to improve its reputation in 
society? Does the military have a low approval/ 
trust rating from the population? Does the 
military want to reshape its image so that 
military service is viewed as honorable and 
praiseworthy? 

Do career military officers want service in 
the military to be viewed as a path to social 
advancement? Are military officers considered 
as those among the state’s elite class? Does 
the military earn less than other professionals 
with a commensurate level of experience in the 
private sector? Do career military officers earn 
enough to maintain a comfortable standard 
of living? 

Not merely the flipside of restraints, this has 
to do with the military’s stated (or implied) 
desire and perception of its autonomy. Does the 
military consider its authorities to be constrained 
by political leaders? 

Is there friction or tension between the military 
and the Mol? Does the Mol have relatively more 
political power, higher budget, larger size, or 
broader functions than the military? 


continued 
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Table 3.1 Continued 

Interests 

Definition 

• Want to increase military budget 
or control over promotion and 
assignment of officers? 

3. Want to increase military control 
over the economy (scope and depth)? 

4. Want to increase military 
influence over political 
institutions? 

Classification — Interests 

Does the military have a low budget that 
prevents it from achieving competence compared 
to regional militaries? Does it desire more 
control over officer assignments and promotions? 
Does the military have little or no control over 
the state’s economy? 

Does the military have little or no control over 
the selection of political leaders, foreign policy, 
and domestic policy? 

LOW to HIGH 


Source'. William Parsons and William Taylor, Arbiters of Social Unrest: Military Responses to the Arab 
Spring (Colorado: USAF Institute for National Security Studies, 2011). 


and/or reforms, or would they demand their political leader abscond the 
throne? Second, what form would their protests take? Would the protest- 
ers aggressively attack the government’s security forces, engage in crimi- 
nal behavior (defacing public property, looting, arson, etc.), or peacefully 
make their claims? Third, how satisfied would participants in the protest 
movement be with the activities of the regime since the last wave of social 
unrest? The military would closely monitor this regime-protestor tit-for-tat 
during each round of demonstrations. More importantly, the military (as a 
rational actor) would assess its level of interest in supporting the protesters 
as well as its regime-emplaced restraints to do so. 

The military decision-making tree, highlighted in Figure 3.1 and 
Figure 3.2, helps predict the outcomes one might observe in the Middle 
East and North Africa (MENA) countries that were affected by varying 
levels of military restraints and interests during subsequent rounds of social 
unrest. The resultant predictions of military behavior are listed here. At one 
extreme, high restraints reinforced by low interests would seem to predict 
the military’s steadfast support of the regime. With little to gain and much 
to lose in supporting the uprising, it seems likely that the military would 
resolutely support the regime during each round of regime-protestor inter- 
action. Some low level defections among disaffected soldiers may occur, but 
the heart of the military regime (its senior officer corps) will remain firmly 
intact. At the other extreme, low restraints reinforced by high interests would 
seem to result in a high likelihood of military intervention on behalf of the 
protesters during the first round of popular unrest. In this case, military 
elites might perceive lower risks and a higher likelihood of successfully arbi- 
trating the outcome because of their potential first-mover advantage. 





Figure 3.1 Decision tree of military decision making during periods of social unrest 
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Restraints High Restraints Low 



Outcome: Ambiguous; 
Fracture or Side with Regime 

Outcome: Side with Protesters 

Interests High 

High Restraints: Military more reactive and 
slower in decision making; higher bar for 
military to intervene on behalf of protesters 

Low Restraints: Military more proactive and 
rapid in decision making; lower bar for 
military to intervene on behalf of protesters 


balanced by 

reinforced by 


High Interests: increased likelihood of 
military intervention to change status quo 

High Interests: increased likelihood of 
military intervention to change status quo 


Outcome: Side with Regime 
(regime doubly secure) 

Outcome: Ambiguous; 
Fracture or Side with Protesters 

Interests Low 

High Restraints: Military more reactive and 
slower in decision making; higher bar for 
military to intervene on behalf of protesters 

Low Restraints: Military more proactive and 
rapid in decision making; lower bar for 
military to intervene on behalf of protesters 


reinforced by 

balanced by 


Low Interests: Decreased likelihood of 
military intervention to change status quo 

Low Interests: Decreased likelihood of 
military intervention to change status quo 


Figure 3.2 Typology of military decision making during periods of social unrest 


In cases where high restraints are balanced by high interests, I predict an 
ambiguous outcome. Intuitively, it seems likely that fracturing of the mil- 
itary might occur as high interests might lead some military leaders to turn 
against the regime, whereas high restraints might lead other military lead- 
ers to support the regime as the most likely strategy for self-preservation. 
In other words, this may lead to numerous high-level defections among 
the military to the ranks of the opposition. The military might, however, 
exhibit unified support for the regime (the status quo) due to its reac- 
tive and slower decision-making process. Because its freedom of action 
is more restricted, military elites may view their leverage over outcomes 
to be reduced. Therefore, they may assess higher risks of failure should 
they attempt to overturn the status quo. Finally, in the fourth quadrant in 
which low restraints are balanced by low interests, I predict an ambiguous 
outcome that could result in the fracturing of the military or its decision 
to side with protesters. In this case, its freedom of maneuver and greater 
potential to influence outcomes by acting before the political leadership 
would afford the military greater propensity to overturn the status quo. 
However, the military is hesitant to intervene too quickly in the process, 
lest doing so can irreparably harm its interests. 

This model provides a plausibility probe into Arab military decision 
making in the context of the widespread domestic unrest of early 2011. 
Given the limited data and the challenges of discerning internal decision- 
making processes, it seems to explain the military behavior during the 
Arab uprisings better compared with the models that highlight internal 
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or external factors alone. It accounts for military decision making at any 
point in time during social unrest rather than solely at the “decision point” 
of whether or not to overthrow the political leadership. Rather than treat- 
ing the military as the progenitor of involvement in the political arena (as 
the first generation scholars of civil-military relations did), this model also 
allows for proactive or reactive responses. Finally, the model is flexible, 
as it can account for differing weights of interests and restraints based 
on a country’s unique historical/political/cultural context. In this way, the 
model helps analysts with how to think about Arab military decision mak- 
ing, rather than telling analysts what to think about. The real power of 
this framework, however, lies in its ability to forecast future episodes of 
military intervention in states facing significant social unrest both in the 
context of the Arab uprisings and beyond the MENA. 

The model presented here paints a clear picture of militaries motivated 
by self-interest and governed by rational cost-benefit analysis when facing 
the dilemma of whom to support and how to respond during a period of 
internal unrest. It presents a military-centric paradigm that downplays US 
influence. From this model flows a host of policy choices that challenge 
US strategy in the MENA and calls for an unflinching reassessment of US 
priorities in the region. 


Research Methodology 

There are two significant sections to my research, each with its own meth- 
odology. The heart of my research is a case study analysis of several militar- 
ies during the popular uprisings across the MENA region in 2011. Across 
the MENA, I assessed each of the states in which the Arab uprisings had 
manifested. 1 first searched for cases that were similar enough to be worth 
comparing. Specifically, 1 tried to control for similar political develop- 
ment and social and economic pressures. Many of the states I selected for 
my case studies had similar political beginnings in the twentieth century. 
Egypt received its independence from the United Kingdom on February 
22, 1922. Syria gained its independence on April 17, 1946, from a League 
of Nations mandate under the auspices of French administration. Tunisia 
received her independence from France on March 20, 1956, while Libya 
gained her independence in the form of a nebulous UN Trusteeship on 
December 24, 1951. Finally, all four leaders of the states 1 included in my 
case studies had prior military experience. Hosni Mubarak of Egypt, Ben 
Ali of Tunisia, Muammar Gaddafi of Libya, and Bashar al-Assad all served 
in the military in some capacity in their respective country. 

A glance at a list of world-recognized metrics on economic, social, and 
political development also reveals many similarities among my case studies. 
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My selected case studies have similar GDP growth, unemployment rates, 
rigidity of employment, and levels of income inequality. With regard to 
political institutions, my case studies closely mirror one another in their 
defense expenditures, level of stability, democracy index, corruption, free- 
dom, and legal rights. Finally, most of the states I incorporated into my 
case study analysis have similar youth bulges, levels of urbanization, and 
adult literacy rates. 

Next, I eliminated several states that were so dissimilar from the others 
that their inclusion in the study could have introduced omitted variable bias: 
1 eliminated Jordan, Lebanon, Morocco, Algeria, and Saudi Arabia (among 
others) because their governments had not been sufficiently tested by massive 
popular unrest; I also eliminated Iraq because of the large presence of US forces 
still in the country at the time this research was conducted. Lastly, I looked 
for states whose militaries responded in sufficiently distinct ways as to measure 
whether and how interests and restraints resulted in different behavior. 

Rather than pursuing a quantitative analysis in which I would assign 
varying weights to each indicator of restraints or interests (see Table 3.1), I 
chose a qualitative approach, focusing on select case studies, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: First, each state is unique in that certain restraints may be 
more or less significant in affecting military decision making. For example, 
ethnic control wields much more explanatory power in Syria, but much 
less in Egypt or Tunisia. Establishing finite values for each indicator would 
make the model less flexible in its application across the region or other 
areas in the world. Second, assigning weights would imply a level of preci- 
sion that is impossible due to a severe lack of quantifiable and comparable 
data as well as a lack of transparency among governments in the region. It 
would suggest a rigid and formulaic approach to questions that are funda- 
mentally fluid, subjective, and influenced by bias and irrationality. Third, 
the survey size was not sufficient to employ a quantitative approach. The 
case study approach, on the other hand, offered the opportunity to delve 
into these difficult-to-measure qualities of military, political, and social 
structures by addressing the particularities of each context. 

How did interests and restraints affect the Tunisian military’s “ambi- 
tious support” of the protesters, the Egyptian military’s “reluctant sup- 
port” of the protesters, the Libyan military’s “fractured support” of 
Gaddafi, and the Syrian military’s “fervent support” of al-Assad? These 
four case studies, enumerated in the following pages, reveal some insights 
into the causal mechanisms at work in the decision-making processes of 
Arab militaries. Although none of these states represents an ideal type, 
they nonetheless provide fertile ground in which to explore the relation- 
ship among restraints, interests, and military decision making. Tunisia’s 
military clearly fits into the extreme characterized by the second quadrant 
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because of the combination of the low restraints it enjoyed and its high 
interests in overturning the status quo. Syria, on the other hand, best 
exemplifies the opposite extreme in which low interests are combined with 
high restraints. Rather than merely elaborating on these two cases whose 
results are somewhat intuitive, this research also explores the ambiguous 
outcomes proposed in quadrants one and four: The case of the Egyptian 
military evaluates the impact of low interests balanced by low restraints, and 
the case of the Libyan military assesses the combination of high interests 
balanced by high restraints. 

It is possible that the perception of staunch military support for a regime 
could dissuade protests from emerging and thus pose an endogeneity prob- 
lem for this model. However, perceptions of the military’s intimate ties to 
the regime in Syria, Bahrain, or even Egypt did not prevent popular upris- 
ings from materializing in these states. Assessing military decision making 
in the absence of a clear decision would provide less clear-cut examples and 
muddle, rather than illuminate, the impact of interests and restraints on 
outcomes. Nonetheless, the model may be applied to militaries exhibiting 
a range of responses from neutrality to active support for either side. 

To best address this important research question, 1 conducted quali- 
tative analysis based on interviews with over 50 experts from across the 
MENA region who shared insights from their unique personal experiences 
and observations of officers and soldiers from militaries in the region. 
Specifically, 1 leveraged contacts in the military community, diplomatic 
community, intelligence community, US government, foreign military 
officers, and academics who have personal experience studying and evalu- 
ating Arab militaries. My interviews, in particular, shed light on the per- 
sonalities of key military decision makers and the institutional culture of 
Arab militaries that influence their behavior. 

Research to determine whether the data validate or disprove this model 
has been challenging. The limitations of evidence are substantial: My access 
to foreign government and military officials was severely limited due to 
ongoing security concerns in the region and strict limits on contact imposed 
by foreign political and military leaders on their subordinates. Second, a lack 
of free media generally, and particularly during the height of civil unrest, 
has made a clear assessment of facts on the ground difficult. Books purport- 
ing to have firsthand accounts of the Arab Awakening are beginning to 
make the rounds on the American market, but these are based primarily on 
the accounts of the protesters, not the regime or the military leadership in 
each country. Third, a lack of transparency within government institutions 
in the region coupled with the confusion and dysfunction of institutions 
during the Arab uprisings have presented their own set of problems. Fourth, 
scholarly analysis of Middle Eastern militaries has been largely overlooked 
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for a quarter of a century, and therefore, data from which to draw are scarce. 
I sought to compensate for these limitations by engaging experts with direct 
personal observations and experiences with militaries in the region. Finally, 
1 tried to draw on a host of sources (interviews, media, and reports from 
nongovernmental organizations on the ground) to mitigate bias. 

The second portion of my research examines the influence of educating 
foreign military officers in US military schools (chapter 8). While the first 
section of my research was qualitative and case study-centric, the second 
section includes a quantitative analysis of a survey I administered to inter- 
national officers attending military schools in the United States. Due to 
the sensitivity surrounding the questions I posed in my survey, I will not 
divulge the names of the US schools or the times in which 1 administered 
the survey to US and international officers. The survey comprised 120 
international officers and enlisted personnel. 



Chapter Four 

The Tunisian Military's "Ambitious 
Support" of the Arab Awakening 


The ripples of the “Jasmine Revolution” have not yet subsided. The events 
that took place in this seemingly miniscule and impuissant state along the 
southern Mediterranean have fundamentally transformed Middle Eastern 
politics. Much mystery still surrounds the events that led up to President 
Ben Ali’s departure from office on January 14, 2011, but it is clear that the 
military played the decisive role in his exodus. While many have applauded 
the Tunisian army as an exemplar of military subordination to democratic 
values, a closer examination of Tunisian civil-military relations will reveal 
that the military’s response was more than simple “heroics.” 1 When the 
military found itself in the driver’s seat during the revolution, it made a 
calculated decision to support the people based upon corporate interests 
and political restraints. 

A nuanced look at the timeline of the Jasmine Revolution as well as a 
close scrutiny of the state of Tunisian civil-military relations prior to the 
uprisings reveals that the military deliberately chose to maximize its insti- 
tutional interests when competing political restraints began to crumble. 
In the initial stages of the popular uprisings, the Tunisian Armed Forces 
(TAF) promptly followed President Ali’s directions to deploy into the 
streets, protect key infrastructure sites, and contain popular discontent. 
During this period, the military, similar to other political institutions, 
was still confused by the direction and purpose of the revolution. 2 The 
military had poor situational awareness of the scope of protests in each 
village, and it was not fully aware of the interior police’s disposition and 
mission. As the protests expanded and jumped the firebreak into Tunis, 
it became clearer to the military that the public’s rage offered a window 
of opportunity to improve its corporate interests. Public anger was being 
directed at the rampant corruption and abuse of power of President Ali, 
the Trebelsi family, and the Ministry of Interior (Mol), not the military. 
When it became clear that the Ali regime and internal security apparatus 
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could not contain the protests without support from the Armed Forces, 
and that the people were generally in support of the military, the Chief of 
Staff of the Army, General Rashid Ammar, decided to ignore the orders 
from his civilian Commander-in-Chief. Instead, General Ammar advised 
President Ali to flee the country, telling him, “You’re finished.” 3 


Background and Timeline of the Jasmine Revolution 4 

From an outsider’s perspective, Tunisia did not appear to be vulnerable to 
a revolution. Especially in comparison to other Arab states, many among 
the West viewed Tunisia as a rose in the desert. Tunisia was decidedly 
European in its outlook, boasted a relatively healthy economy, was highly 
educated, provided excellent health care, and promoted women’s rights. 
Moreover, unlike many states in the Middle East and North Africa, Tunisia 
possessed a relatively homogeneous society; roughly 98 percent of its citi- 
zens were Muslim Arabs. Tunisians were also accustomed to sacrificing 
their individual interests for the good of the state. This was largely due to 
Tunisia’s first president, Habib Bourguiba, who advocated that modernism 
and rationalism should be the pillars of a new Tunisian state. According to 
President Bourguiba, every societal actor (business leaders, students, orga- 
nized labor, peasants, religious authorities, and the military) should serve 
and subordinate themselves to the interests of the state. The implicit social 
contract was for individual groups to sacrifice their interests in return for 
social stability and sustained development in a tumultuous and conflict- 
ridden region. 

In hindsight, it is now apparent why the death of a 26-year-old univer- 
sity graduate from an obscure rural province of Sidi Bouzid would lead to 
a wider uprising in Tunisia. There was a growing sense of relative depriva- 
tion among Tunisians; their life circumstances did not meet their expec- 
tations. Tunisia’s social contract or founding myth appeared increasingly 
hypocritical. Tunisia was supposed to be a modern and pluralist democ- 
racy, yet Tunisians possessed scarce political freedoms. Tunisians touted 
the importance of a university degree, yet the educated youth chafed under 
the highest levels of unemployment. Finally, Tunisia was to be a land where 
all stood equal before the law, yet the Ali-Trebelsi clan used the law to 
bifurcate Tunisians into groups of haves and have-nots. Clearly, Tunisia’s 
trajectory was unsustainable. 

The events of the Jasmine Revolution unfolded quickly. The first stage 
of the uprising began in mid-December 2010 in the province of Sidi Bouzid 
and quickly spread outward to engulf Tunisia’s major cities along the coast. 
The protests began with friends and family of Mohammad Bouazizi express- 
ing their anger over his perceived mistreatment by a local policewoman but 
soon morphed into a wider protest concerning unemployment, poor living 
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conditions, and police brutality. Furthermore, what began as a spontane- 
ous and popular outpouring of resentment toward the local government 
soon became an organized social movement directed by national labor and 
lawyer groups, which demanded wholesale government reform. President 
Ali’s government responded slowly to the social unrest. Initially, they 
downplayed the protests as isolated and indicative of an uneducated and 
backwards interior. However, as the protests expanded into adjacent prov- 
inces, the government made more concerted efforts to quell the unrest. Ali 
censored media coverage of the protests, promised economic relief pack- 
ages to “heal” the interior, and reshuffled his government to convey his 
seriousness in dealing with the protesters’ demands. Additionally, he sent 
in the national police force and the National Guard to intimidate and 
disperse the crowds. 

By the end of the first week of January 2011, President Ali realized 
that he had underestimated the severity of the popular unrest. Protests 
now engulfed most of Tunisia’s northern, central, and southern provinces. 
While President Ali’s political and economic concessions satisfied some 
members of the opposition, his use of security forces inevitably fanned 
the flames of revolution. After the New Year’s break, students began join- 
ing the uprising in earnest. Determined to stop the protests once and for 
all, Ali ordered his internal security services to use deadly force in the 
central provinces. This decision backfired. Instead of demanding politi- 
cal reforms, people began calling for the removal of President Ali. The 
use of deadly force galvanized the protest movement, moved the center of 
protests into Tunisia’s capital, and undermined Ali’s base of power even 
further. At this point, the army complied with President Ali’s order to 
secure key infrastructure sites across Tunisia; however, General Ammar 
refused Ali’s orders to suppress the protest movement with deadly force. 
Out of desperation to save his hold on power, President Ali addressed his 
nation on television, closed schools and universities, fired his closest advi- 
sors, initiated a curfew in Tunis, and finally declared a state of emergency 
to give his security forces more leeway to disperse the crowds. When it 
became clear to General Ammar that Ali’s hold on power was tenuous, he 
demanded that the president depart the country. The army then disarmed 
Ali’s Presidential Guard, assumed full responsibility for the internal secu- 
rity of the country, and oversaw the transition of power to a new set of 
political leaders. 


Phase I: From a Spontaneous Provincial Protest 
to an Organized National Social Movement 

Tunisians had witnessed social unrest before, albeit infrequently. For 
20 years after Tunisia’s independence from France in 1956, Tunisians 
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widely suppressed their political and economic grievances in order to sup- 
port President Bourguiba’s ambitious and inspirational vision for Tunisia. 
In order for Tunisia to become a prosperous, modern, and liberal demo- 
cratic country, Bourguiba argued, its citizens would have to forgo political 
representation and believe that painful economic reforms could reap larger 
benefits in the future. However, in Bourguiba’s third decade of power, this 
implicit social contract began to fracture. 

In a small country with only ten million denizens, a protest movement 
in any quarter of the country is a big deal. Scholars discuss four signifi- 
cant social protests before the historic Jasmine Revolution of 2010-2011. 
On January 26, 1978, the Tunisian General Labor Union (UGTT) called 
for Tunisia’s first general strike since its independence. In 1984, many 
Tunisians revolted against the government’s decision to decrease food 
subsidies in what came to be known as the “bread riots.” Much later on 
October 18, 2003, some Tunisians joined together to demand the legaliza- 
tion of independent political parties, the release of political prisoners, and 
the freedom of political expression. This was followed by a large protest in 
the province of Gafsa in 2008 in which workers demanded fairer hiring 
practices in Tunisia’s infamous phosphate industry. The 2008 protest in 
Gafsa was unique, however. It lasted much longer than the other three 
protests (six months), and it was a spontaneous uprising instead of being 
led by Tunisia’s historic labor unions. 5 

The events immediately following Bouazizi’s self-immolation in the city 
of Sidi Bouzid on December 17, 2010, mirrored the spontaneous nature of 
the 2008 Gafsa protest movement. This was a decentralized protest from 
the street, not an orchestrated and directed movement from any organi- 
zation. Most readers who are interested in the Middle East are, by now, 
familiar with the narrative surrounding Bouazizi’s death. The popular 
story of Bouazizi’s fateful decision holds that a middle-aged, female city 
inspector accosted a young man for selling fruit without a proper business 
permit. Instead of paying the customary bribe, Bouazizi protested the per- 
ceived injustice. The confrontation grew more heated and ended with the 
police officer slapping the young fruit vendor and confiscating his expen- 
sive electronic scale. Bouazizi trailed the inspector to Sidi Bouzid’s town 
hall to reclaim his property, but the local officials rebuffed his emotional 
petitions. Next, Bouazizi petitioned the officials at the local governor’s 
office, but was again turned away without redress. Cloaked in desperation, 
rage, and humiliation, Bouazizi returned to the governor’s office later that 
day, doused himself in paint thinner, shouted “How do you expect me to 
earn a living?” and lit himself. 6 

From December 17 to 19, the protest movement grew in Sidi Bouzid. 
Disaffected youth and the unemployed joined the members of Bouazizi’s 
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extended family to demand that the government rectify Bouazizi’s mis- 
treatment as well as alleviate high unemployment in the region. The 
protests were widely peaceful, but became violent once the local police 
attempted to disperse the crowds with tear gas. In response, the protest- 
ing youth began throwing stones at police and burning cars on the street. 
Predictably, this led to arrests, which then further inflamed the resentment 
of protesters. A vicious tit-for-tat cycle spiraled out of control. At this point, 
members of the local UGTT tried to arbitrate between the protesters and 
the government by consolidating the protesters’ demands and suggesting 
ways the government could respond to diffuse the situation. 

Starting on Monday, December 20, protests began springing up in 
other small towns in the desolate province of Sidi Bouzid. Angry young 
men flooded the streets of El-Regueb, Meknassi, Menzel Bouzaiane, and 
Mazzouna. Sensing that the protest movement was swelling beyond its 
control, local members of the UGTT swung into action to give the move- 
ment organization and direction. Leaders of the local UGTT branches in 
Sidi Bouzid did not want to repeat their lackluster performance during 
the 2008 protests in Gafsa in which the workers criticized them for not 
taking a more assertive role in the strike. They denounced police brutality, 
demanded the release of arrested protesters, and petitioned the govern- 
ment for “the right to jobs, social justice, sustainable development, free- 
dom of expression, freedom of protest and the right to an honorable life.” 
Protesters started carrying Tunisian flags and uttering chants such as “O 
government, it is a disgrace!” and “No to misery, no to unemployment!” 7 
On December 21, two members of the national executive council of the 
Tunisian General Federation of Labor (an important political force in Ali’s 
regime) also met with Sidi Bouzid’s governor to arrange for the release of 
those arrested during the protests. 

Beginning on December 22, the national government decided to 
address the festering unrest in central Tunisia. Through the state media, 
President Ali promised new measures to promote development in Tunisia’s 
long-neglected interior. Tunisia’s Minister of Economic Development 
then traveled to Sidi Bouzid to announce a ten-million-dollar program 
for employment of the province’s youth. The state media also went on a 
three-pronged offensive to highlight President Ali’s policies, criticize out- 
side media coverage of the protests, and downplay the scope and severity 
of demonstrations in Sidi Bouzid. The French language daily, La Presse, 
commended Tunisia’s expected growth rate of 5.4 percent for 2011 and the 
president’s record of regional development. Several media outlets criticized 
outside satellite networks, such as al-Jazeera, for aggrandizing the protests 
for political and economic reasons. Finally, other state syndicates suggested 
that the protests were “isolated” or orchestrated by “vain” individuals living 
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in the interior who were always complaining regardless of any development 
program the state threw their way. 

The protest movement, which spontaneously erupted after Bouazizi’s 
self-immolation, may have dwindled had it not been for police brutality on 
December 24. Before this tumultuous day, many Tunisians were divided 
on the legitimacy of the demonstrations. Some expressed sympathy for the 
protests. Others argued that Bouazizi’s suicide was unwarranted regardless 
of how despondent he felt. Still others felt the government had responded 
adequately to address the growing turmoil. December 24 swayed many 
people’s opinions. After days of escalating violence in the town of Menzel 
Bouzaiane (Sidi Bouzid province), the National Guard (an elite police 
force charged with securing Tunisia’s borders and rural areas) opened 
fire on the crowds, killing one, mortally injuring another, and wounding 
several others. The deaths appeared to be unpremeditated. The National 
Guard fired tear gas to disperse the swelling crowds. This incited demon- 
strators to attack the station of the National Guard. Out of anger or in self- 
defense, depending on whom one asks, the National Guard opened fire 
on the demonstrators. Incensed over the use of deadly force, the crowds 
then proceeded to burn several National Guard vehicles as well as a local 
office belonging to President Ali’s ruling Democratic Constitutional Rally 
party. 

The events of December 24 set in motion another wave of public outrage 
and government responses. Major protests spread to a second ring of prov- 
inces (Gafsa, Medenine, Kasserine, Kairouan, and Siliana), while minor 
ones emerged in the important city centers of Sfax and Tunis. Hundreds 
of trade unionists gathered in front of the labor union’s headquarters in 
Tunis carrying banners reading “Government, Shame, Shame, Prices have 
been inflamed,” “Work is a Right,” “No, No to Tyranny,” and “Freedom 
is National Dignity.” They also chanted slogans such as “fair distribution 
of wealth is a right and not begging.” 8 Many began openly criticizing the 
national executive board of UGTT for not actively supporting the local 
union branches in their efforts to demand better livelihoods for the under- 
privileged. In other provinces, protesters decried the levels of corruption 
and inequality, which effectively divided Tunisia into two classes — one 
above the law and one below the level of poverty. Many chanted “employ- 
ment is merit-based, oh gang of thieves.” For the first time, groups of law- 
yers (another influential interest group in Tunisian civil society) began 
turning out in the streets of Kasserine to express their solidarity with the 
people of Sidi Bouzid. 

The government responded with an extra wave of concessions, pro- 
paganda, and security measures. Ali’s regime announced an additional 
15-million-dollar plan to create 306 projects for unemployed university 
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graduates. He also directed the national police to seal off Sidi Bouzid 
and ordered a wider crackdown on foreign journalists to help contain 
the spreading unrest. The state media aired television programs of citi- 
zens in Sidi Bouzid expressing gratitude to President Ali for his gener- 
ous development aid packages. Paper syndicates continued their assault on 
the legitimacy of the protest movement, asserting that unemployment was 
everyone’s issue (especially in the context of the global recession), not just 
relevant to those within the interior. 

By December 28, the interior’s social disquietude was morphing into 
a national movement sans the important coastal governorates. Protest 
organizers listed many of the interior provinces as fully enmeshed in the 
movement, while the coastal provinces remained sensitive yet not fully 
invested. The protest movement was still widely spontaneous and from the 
bottom-up, yet lawyer groups and labor unionists increasingly added their 
voices and leadership to direct the movement. In Kasserine and Medenine, 
lawyers continued to protest the poor economic conditions but also made 
political demands such as an end to corruption and reinstating presidential 
term limits. Trade unionists focused their attention on jobs, wages, and 
equal distribution of economic resources throughout the country. Regional 
and local trade unionists also continued to pressurize their national execu- 
tive boards to support the legitimacy of the movement. For the first time, 
an Islamic leader of the banned Ennahda Party, Rachid el Ghannouchi, 
added his support to the protesters, suggesting they were morally obligated 
to “stand up against injustices and corruption.” 9 

In stark contrast, the protesters’ demands were much more decentral- 
ized and multifaceted. Demonstrators in Jelma (Sidi Bouzid province) 
petitioned the government to redistribute rural land to poor families in 
the area. Crowds in Mazzouna (Sidi Bouzid province) demanded that the 
police vacate their town. Most in villages and cities across Tunisia sim- 
ply expressed their solidarity with the people of Sidi Bouzid and called 
for economic reforms and an end to police brutality. Protesters used 
Facebook to plan peaceful sit-ins in front of the regional labor offices 
in Sousse, Jendouba, and Jebeniana (Sfax province). Finally, beginning 
on December 27, protesters began directing their anger and frustration 
toward President Ali personally, not just his government. Some demonstra- 
tors denounced Ali as a coward; others lamented that Ali’s use of violence 
against Tunisians was worse than what Israel directed at Palestinians. 

The national government moved quickly to prevent the civil unrest 
from congealing into a nationwide demonstration. President Ali directed 
his government to start massive development projects in Silian and 
Jendouba provinces. He hoped to create a firebreak around northern prov- 
inces so that the protest movement would not engulf his seat of power 
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along the prosperous coast. Ali also fired the Secretary General of the Sidi 
Bouzid Municipality and shut down many social media sites. Finally, he 
appeared to pressure several so-called opposition political parties to con- 
demn al-Jazeera’s coverage of the social unrest. The Popular Union Party, 
the Unionist Democratic Union, the Liberal Social Party, the Green Party 
for Progress, and the Social Democrats Movement all criticized what they 
purported to be a vicious “media campaign” by the foreign satellite news 
network that relied on false information and exaggerations in order to 
topple the Tunisian government. Likewise, the Tunisian Parliament issued 
a statement that denounced the Qatari-based news station’s attempts to 
exploit the “isolated and painful incident in Sidi Bouzid.” 10 Tunisia’s state 
media was perhaps the most vehement in their criticism of al-Jazeera. A 
Tunisian newspaper described the news network as a “war criminal and 
the enemy of mankind.” 11 Other news syndicates blamed the social dis- 
quietude on a minority of extremists and mercenaries. Still other journal- 
ists warned Tunisians that their support of the movement would catapult 
Tunisia into chaotic and ruinous situations, the likes of present-day Iraq 
and Somalia. 

Finally, on December 28, 11 days after the protest movement began in 
Sidi Bouzid, President Ali addressed the nation for the first time. He was 
poised, confident, and delivered his speech in the formal Modern Standard 
Arabic (MSA). He framed his speech as a “we versus they” dyad in which 
he conveyed sympathy for and solidarity with the majority of protesters. 12 
According to Ali, the target of their group’s animosity should not be him- 
self or his government, but a minority faction of seditious mercenaries and 
the hostile foreign media that only espoused enmity toward Tunisia. Ali 
expressed his empathy for the events in Sidi Bouzid as well as the plight 
of the unemployed. He then attempted to reason with Tunisians that their 
anger had risen far enough. Ali argued that his government was address- 
ing unemployment with vigor, explained that unemployment was a global 
issue, not simply a problem endemic in Tunisia, and ticked off a list of state 
accomplishments in which all Tunisians could take pride. He concluded 
with a pledge to continue to pursue solutions for Tunisia’s unemployed, 
petitioning the country’s provincial and local governments to identify and 
resolve their constituents’ most pressing needs. 

Ali followed up his televised speech with another series of public relations 
moves to shore up his frayed reputation. On December 29, the president 
traveled to Sidi Bouzid and stood by Bouazizi’s hospital bed. He also met 
with the families of three other young men who committed suicide in the 
opening days of the protests. President Ali then replaced multiple members 
in his administration. He sacked his Ministers of Communications, Trade 
and Handicrafts, and Religious Affairs. He also removed the provincial 
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governors in Jendouba, Zaghouan, and Sidi Bouzid and directed his Prime 
Minister to launch an employment program for postgraduates and the 
long-term unemployed. Furthermore, the government announced that 
Libya’s government would open its labor markets to more Tunisians, and it 
enlisted the support of various national organizations (Tunisian Union of 
Industrialists, Businessmen, and Artisans; Tunisian Union of Agriculture 
and Fisheries; Tunisian Women’s Union; Tunisian Journalists’ Union; 
Tunisian Mothers’ Organization) to discredit the severity of the protests 
and express their support of the embattled president. During this period, 
the state’s media continued to air programs highlighting people’s apprecia- 
tion of President Ali’s speech. 

The protests showed some signs of receding in the aftermath of President 
Ali’s speech. From December 29 to January 2, the movement seemed to 
lose some of its steam. Perhaps Tunisians wanted to give President Ali some 
time to rectify the country’s problems. Or perhaps the protesters wanted 
to take a break from the demonstrations to enjoy the New Year with their 
loved ones. Or perhaps the protesters needed time to plot their next move. 
While the overall protest movement seemed to wane over this period, a few 
notable events nevertheless occurred. On December 29, protests spread to 
the city of Siliana for the first time. During this period, lawyers continued 
to march in Tunis, Bizerte, Jerba, Sousse, Sidi Bouzid, Gafsa, and Mahdia 
as well. On December 31, members from another important civil organiza- 
tion joined the protest movement. Six journalists staged a sit-in at the Mol 
headquarters in Tunis to protest the police’s harassment and assault on 
their members’ attempts to cover the protests. Finally, on December 31, a 
second man who was shot by the National Guard in Menzel Bouzaiene on 
December 24 succumbed to his wounds. 

Beginning on January 3, the two sides took up their battle lines once 
again in earnest. Flowever, this time, several key groups swelled into the 
demonstrators’ ranks. Before the New Year, the protest movement was 
comprised primarily of disaffected youth and the unemployed from the 
interior as well as lawyers and regional and local labor unionists from 
across the country. On January 3, the nation’s youth returned from the 
holiday break and took to the streets. Also joining the demonstrations were 
Tunisia’s consortium of artists, workers in Tunisia’s important mining 
region, and some leaders of political opposition groups. Various interna- 
tional actors also began supporting the demonstrations. France’s Socialist 
Party condemned President Ali for his brutal repression of the protest- 
ers, called for the government to release lawyers and demonstrators from 
jail, and demanded that the French government restrain Tunisia’s secu- 
rity forces. The international hacker group, Anonymous, also initiated a 
cyber campaign, which it coined “Operation Tunisia,” to knock down and 
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interfere with the websites belonging to the key leaders within the Tunisian 
government. 

The government responded with additional carrots and sticks. It 
announced development projects in the provinces of Jendouba, Le Kef, and 
Sidi Bouzid. The Ministry of Education announced plans to meet with 
primary and secondary school teachers on January 10 and 11 to resolve 
labor disputes in hopes of dissuading them from joining the demonstra- 
tions. The state media continued its smear campaign against al-Jazeera and 
aired an interview with Mohamed Moaada of the opposition Movement of 
Socialist Democrats party, in which Moaada showered President Ali with 
praise. However, at this point, President Ali was beginning to believe that 
no amount of political or economic concessions would satisfy the street. 
As such, he increasingly resorted to the use of his security forces in a vain 
effort to cow the opposition once and for all. Security forces arrested Attia 
Athmouni, an opposition member from the Progressive Democratic Party, 
on January 3 because he joined the demonstrations in Sidi Bouzid. The 
police also stormed the Ibn Charaf College near Bizerte on January 5 to 
intimidate students. Across the country, and especially within the inte- 
rior, Tunisia’s security forces became more assertive in their use of force. 
The police stormed houses, assaulted more lawyers, beat up protesters, and 
made more arrests. By January 6, the number of injured protesters had 
risen dramatically across the country. 

The Jasmine Revolution was about to enter its fourth week of protests. 
From December 17 to January 5, the protest movement had swelled from 
its inception in the town of Sidi Bouzid in the hinterlands of Tunisia 
to engulf most of Tunisia’s provinces. It began as a cry for justice con- 
cerning Bouazizi and had morphed into a movement calling for national 
economic and political reforms. By the first week of January, the move- 
ment consisted of lawyers, regional and local labor unionists, journalists, 
artists, miners, and students. President Ali had attempted to assuage the 
crowds with economic and political concessions as well as brute force, but 
the ranks of the dissidents only continued to swell. So in early January, Ali 
resorted to a security strategy that would ultimately lead to his removal 
from office. 


Phase II: Massacres Occur, the Revolution Explodes, and 
the Army Removes President Ali 

By the first week in January, Ali decided to make an example of protesters 
in the province of Kasserine. While he generally sympathized with the 
people of Sidi Bouzid over the unfortunate events that led to Bouazizi’s 
hospitalization, he was growing increasingly incensed that citizens in other 
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regions were (in his opinion) exploiting these events for their own political 
purposes. Besides, Ali rationalized, no amount of political or economic 
concessions seemed to satisfy the crowds; instead, the crowds only seemed 
to grow bigger and more assertive in demanding change. On January 4, 
Bouazizi finally succumbed to his third-degree burns. On January 6, 
lawyers organized a national demonstration. By that date, regional labor 
unionists had organized worker strikes in Sfax and Bizerte, and students 
were taking to the streets instead of attending their classes. There were even 
reports that teachers (through the General Union of Secondary Education) 
had joined the demonstrations. Enough was enough, Ali thought; some- 
thing must be done. 

By January 6, the security forces turned their attention to the cities of 
Kasserine and Thala (both in the western Kasserine province). Due to a 
dearth of outside journalists reporting on the Jasmine Revolution, reports 
on what actually occurred are incomplete. Elowever, it is clear that security 
forces began using lethal force, not in self-defense but as a method to smash 
the demonstrations once and for all. By Friday, January 7, reports trickled out 
that security forces had killed three and wounded eight in the city of Thala. 
Security forces used deadly force in the city of Kasserine and el-Regueb as 
well. On January 9, the government and the leaders among the demonstrators 
squabbled over what precipitated the massacre and how many were actually 
killed. The government asserted that it had killed the protesters in self-defense 
and numbered the deceased at eight. Protesters argued that the use of force 
was premeditated and counted their dead at over 20. During the melee, the 
protesters began burning government and public buildings. The government 
then sent the army in to protect key locations (municipal buildings, gas sta- 
tions, and banks) as well as essential infrastructure sites. Witnesses reported 
seeing the army deployed at Thala, Kasserine, and Makthar (Siliana prov- 
ince); however, it is most likely that the army was deployed to many more 
locations at this point. 

The army’s decision-making calculus was cautious. Multiple sources 
within the TAF reported being confused on the scope of protests in each 
village, the actions of the security forces, and the immediate mission of 
the army. 13 After President Ali directed the army to secure key infrastruc- 
ture sites, the army scrambled to drop off groups of three to five soldiers 
throughout the countryside. The shortage of soldiers needed to respond to 
the massive upheaval that was unfolding was so severe that the army even 
had to mobilize its cadets from the Tunisian military academy. Soldiers 
report being dropped off at buildings with a few weapons, some ammuni- 
tion, food, and water and told simply to defend the building. 14 It was a very 
chaotic period; events were moving quite quickly; and many within the 
army were uncertain as to which side they were supporting. 
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Events were clearer at the national level. Sources recall a pivotal meeting 
taking place on January 10, which involved Ali Seraiti (leader of the elite 
Presidential Guard), national police, the National Guard, various other 
security services, and the army. Seraiti called the meeting in order to orga- 
nize a nationwide security crackdown on the demonstrations. Apparently, 
General Ammar refused to comply with Seraiti’s plan, either because it 
involved the killing of civilians or because he did not care for Seraiti’s 
leadership. It was widely known that many within the TAF resented Seraiti 
because “he acted as if he was the generals’ general.” 15 What followed is not 
entirely clear. Some reports suggest that President Ali fired General Ammar 
and replaced him with Ahmed Chbir, the head of Military Intelligence. 
Other sources explain that General Ammar resigned or that the TAF 
refused to comply with President Ali’s demand that General Ammar step 
down. Still other sources suggest that the army units deployed into the 
towns ordered the other security forces to stop firing at demonstrators. 
Most sources seem to imply that the army continued to guard the nation’s 
key infrastructure, while the security services (minus the TAF) continued 
their crackdown on the demonstrations. 16 

President Ali’s strategy to use lethal force against the protesters in 
central Tunisia backfired. By January 10, the protests had evolved into a 
national movement. Sustained demonstrations finally jumped the coastal- 
interior firebreak and engulfed the major coastal cities of Tunis, Sousse, 
Sfax, and Bizerte. Opposition party leaders who had remained relatively 
quiet until this point began demanding the removal of Ali. Senior mem- 
bers of the Progressive Democratic Party as well as the banned Conference 
for the Republic Party and the Communist Party called for widespread 
civil disobedience and an end to Tunisia’s dictatorship. European leaders 
added their voices in condemning Ali’s deadly crackdown. The European 
Union’s Foreign Policy Chief as well as France’s Foreign Ministry called 
for an end to violence, the release of prisoners, and a dialogue between the 
two sides. 

Ali responded by circling the wagons yet again. Fie ordered the with- 
drawal of many of his security forces from the interior back to protect his 
hold on power in Tunis. Protesters in towns such as Thala recall cheering 
the departure of security forces on January 10 while the army looked on. 
President Ali also announced his willingness to dialogue with students 
about their demands, yet ordered the closure of schools and universities 
across the country in an attempt to remove places where youth would meet 
to strategize continued unrest. Finally, he decided to address his citizens in 
a second televised appearance. As with his first speech, Ali framed his sec- 
ond speech as a “we versus they” dyad. 17 President Ali did not specifically 
name who “they” was, but he used an assortment of adjectives to describe 
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their motives. According to Ali, the protests were driven by a minority 
of people who were “terrorists,” “opportunistic,” “plotting,” “hostile and 
envious,” “deceptive,” and “traitorous.” Ali asserted that unnamed outside 
groups hired these conniving individuals who, in turn, had misled many 
of Tunisia’s impressionable youth. Ali then expressed his sorrow for the 
deceased and his sympathy for those who were unemployed. However, he 
also cautioned his audience that their anger was misplaced since Tunisia’s 
economy performed better than others in the region. Finally, Ali pledged 
another round of economic concessions that would heal the country’s 
wounds. He promised to create 300,000 jobs, employ every college gradu- 
ate who was bereft of a job for more than two years, and offer tax cuts for 
ten years to companies that created more positions. 

Demonstrations exploded in Tunis the following morning on January 

11. The police violently beat a group of actors, lawyers, and journalists who 
gathered to protest along the capital’s Habib Bourguiba avenue. Protesters 
demanded that President Ali depart the country and, again, likened Ali’s 
brutality to that of the Jews in Palestine. Reports circulated among dem- 
onstrations that the death toll had topped 50. Crowds swelled into the sub- 
urbs and city center. Protesters and security forces jockeyed for control of 
the city’s streets from January 11 to 13. Security forces stormed the UGTT 
headquarters; quarantined the National Union of Tunisian Journalists; 
arrested the leader of the Tunisian Workers’ Communist Party; and fought 
back the swelling crowds with batons, tear gas, and bullets. In Tunisia’s 
second largest city, Sfax, trade unions led a general strike with the approval 
of local businessmen on January 12. Nearly 30,000 marched through the 
streets condemning the unfair business practices of companies in Sousse 
and Monastir — locations in which the ruling Ali-Trebelsi clan dominated 
the economy. Most demanded the downfall of the regime. By January 

12, reports surfaced that 16 people had been killed in the latest flash of 
violence. 

For his part, President Ali issued a flurry of additional strategies in a vain 
attempt to calm the crowds. He called the leader of the national lawyers’ 
union to request his support. He directed his Minister of Communications 
to blame the protests on Islamic extremists and socialists. He then fired 
his Minister of Interior who oversaw many of the security forces. Next, he 
ordered the release of protesters from prisons. He then announced another 
investigation of his government’s conduct during the uprising, had his 
state media broadcast reports from Kasserine (the site of the major security 
crackdown) in which citizens condemned the protesters’ violence and loot- 
ing of personal property, and announced the creation of additional jobs for 
the province of Jendouba. Finally, an exasperated president informed his 
nation that he had directed his government to hold an emergency session 
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to address Tunisia’s problems and ordered a night curfew over the greater 
Tunis region. 

The army deployed into the streets of Tunis on January 12. As in 
Kasserine, Thala, and other towns in central Tunisia, soldiers protected 
key infrastructure sites such as municipal buildings, banks, gas stations, 
and communication links, as well as principal avenues linking Tunis to 
other major cities. Demonstrators also recall seeing soldiers at the entry to 
the Ettadhamen housing estate (site of a major clash between demonstra- 
tors and security forces) as well as the Avenue de France, Avenue de Habib 
Bourguiba (near the French embassy), and the central cathedral. 

By January 13, it was increasingly clear that President Ali was losing 
his grip on power. Tunisians organized major strikes in Kasserine, Sfax, 
and Gabes and made preparations for a strike in Tunis on January 14. 
Overseas, Tunisia’s erstwhile ally and greatest protectorate, France, began 
calling for Ali’s removal. Leaders in the United Nations Commission on 
Human Rights as well as the International Federation for Human Rights 
Leagues called for investigations into Ali’s role in the ongoing “massacre.” 
Ali’s foreign minister, Kamel Morjane, offered his resignation. So too did 
Tunisia’s ambassador to the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization. Protesters ransacked the villa of a close associate 
of President Ali in the city Hammamet. Graffiti on the destroyed home 
simply said, “Death to Ben Ali.” 18 In response, President Ali sacked two of 
his closest advisors and held a meeting with the Secretary General of the 
Tunisian General Federation of Labor, who reportedly expressed satisfac- 
tion with Ali’s promised reforms. Finally, the weary president took to the 
airwaves for his third and final televised address. 

Unlike his first two speeches, President Ah appeared shaken. Also, for 
the first time in his 23-year presidency, he addressed the people in the 
Tunisian dialect of Arabic instead of the formal MSA. He continued to 
use a we-they dyad; however, this time the use of “they” did not refer to 
nameless “gangs,” “terrorists,” or wayward youth. Instead, Ali blamed the 
violence on his own government, which had “induced [him] into error.” 19 
He pledged to hold his government accountable for their crimes against 
Tunisians and, in an act of personal contrition, step down from office after 
his fifth term ended in 2014. President Ali ticked off a list of examples as to 
his lifetime of service to the nation (including the time spent in the army) 
as a testament of his goodwill. He also forbade further violence, stating, 
“Enough firing of real bullets I refuse to see new victims fall.” 20 

The demonstrators refused to accept President Ali’s contrition. Crowds 
swelled into Tunisia’s streets the following morning, shouting “Bread and 
water! No Ben Ali!” and “Not one year, not years, Ben Ali, leave today!” 21 
Protesters also demonstrated along Habib Bourguiba avenue and were sent 
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fleeing by volleys of tear gas. Other groups stormed the Mol as well as the 
Central Bank. Many opposition parties appeared on television to demand 
that President Ali step down immediately. Soon President Ali announced 
the dissolution of the government and called for early elections in six 
months. And, in a final act of desperation to hold onto power, he declared 
a general state of emergency for all of Tunisia. A declaration of emergency 
prohibited any gathering of more than three individuals in public places, 
imposed a curfew on people and vehicles from six o’clock in the evening to 
six o’clock in the morning, and gave security forces the permission to use 
lethal force to enforce the emergency lockdown. 

These were the waning minutes of Ali’s presidency. In the late afternoon 
of January 14, media syndicates reported that army units had surrounded 
the airport and that Ali had subsequently departed the country for ref- 
uge in Saudi Arabia. Soon after, Prime Minister Ghannouchi announced 
that he had assumed the powers of the presidency under the provisions of 
Chapter 56 of the Constitution and called upon the unity and patriotism 
of all Tunisians to support him in the execution of his solemn duties. The 
first Arab dictator-for-life-domino had fallen. 

The Tunisian army played the decisive role in the removal of Ali from 
office. Had it intervened and crushed the protests like it had on other 
occasions (1978, 1984), President Ali may have remained in power. On 
January 13, General Ammar (by most accounts still in control of the army) 
informed the leaders of the other security services that if they continued 
to shoot the protesters he would order his army to retaliate. Then, the 
following day, General Ammar’s patience for President Ali disappeared. 
Sensing that the groundswell of opposition would not dissipate until Ali 
departed the country, and not wanting to use force to disperse the crowds, 
General Ammar gave Ali an ultimatum: he would have three hours to 
travel to Tunis national airport and depart the country for good, or he 
would be arrested by the Armed Forces. By five o’clock in the afternoon on 
January 14, the Tunisian army surrounded the presidential palace and the 
Tunis airport and closed down Tunisia’s airspace. President Ali departed 
shortly thereafter. 

There is another account of the army’s participation in President Ali’s 
departure. According to one officer in the TAF, Seraiti informed President 
Ali that National Guard helicopters were flying toward the presidential 
palace to kill the president. In order for the president to survive, he had 
to depart for the airport and board an airplane, which would take him 
safely to Saudi Arabia. Then, when the protests subsided in Tunisia, Seraiti 
would beckon President Ali back to Tunisia. However, according to this 
Tunisian military officer, this was simply a plot of Seraiti’s to assume 
control over Tunisia. When word of this imminent coup d’etat leaked to 
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General Ammar, he ordered his army to surround the airport, shut down 
the airspace, and arrest Seraiti. 22 

In the days following President Ali’s departure, the army asserted its 
control over the political transition. It deployed more soldiers into the 
capital to restore order. It also oversaw the arrests of numerous family 
members of the Ali-Trebelsi clan, the former Minister of Interior, and lead- 
ers of the other security services, including Seraiti. There were even some 
reports that the army clashed with the militia groups that were still loyal 
to President Ali as well as remnants of President Ali’s elite Presidential 
Guard. Soon, the army commanded complete control over the security 
situation. The population’s adoration for the TAF was palpable. One could 
see pro-army graffiti sprayed across the city. Tunisian officers also reported 
receiving a groundswell of popular praise incomparable to anything they 
had witnessed before. 23 Several days later, on January 24, General Ammar 
strode out from his office to address a gathering crowd, which repre- 
sented a growing concern among Tunisians that many of President Ali’s 
cronies still remained in power. General Ammar pledged his loyalty to 
the Constitution, promised not to repress the peaceful demonstrators, and 
pledged that the army stood as “guarantors” of the people’s revolution. He 
had officially become the “hero of the revolution.” 24 


The Tunisian Military’s Low Restraints 

It was unusual that the TAF would refuse to fire on civilians. Twice before, 
in 1978 and 1984, the army obeyed the president’s orders to squash the 
uprisings when it became clear that the internal security forces could 
not diffuse the unrest. On January 26, 1978, which the Tunisians refer 
to as Black Thursday, the army intervened with overwhelming force to 
smash organized protests led by Tunisia’s labor unions. Security forces and 
the army killed 42 and wounded 325. This marked the first instance of 
Tunisian security forces firing on its own citizens. 25 Again, in 1984 (fol- 
lowing events that Tunisians refer to as the bread riots), the army obeyed 
the president’s order to intervene. The bread riots involved over 500,000 
Tunisians (ten times the size of the 1978 strikes) who criticized the govern- 
ment for decreasing subsidies on such daily staples as bread. The results 
of the army’s intervention were appalling. Along with the other security 
services, the army killed 89, wounded over 1,000, and arrested another 
1,000. 26 As a result, the protests quickly dissipated. Given the army’s clear 
penchant to fire on its own citizens in the past, why did the army refuse to 
fire on protesters when a similar protest arose in 2010-2011? 

Many in the West suggest that the reason the TAF refused to fire on citi- 
zens was that the West (the United States and France in particular) trained 
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many of its officers. This line of reasoning posits that officers’ exposure to 
Western civil-military norms (e.g., human rights) changed the institutional 
thinking of the Tunisian officer corps so that, unlike in the past, firing on 
its own citizens was now considered morally reprehensible. Unfortunately, 
this explanation is inconclusive. General Ammar refused to use lethal force 
against civilians, yet he never trained in or visited the United States. Instead, 
he received extensive training in Turkey’s artillery school as well as educa- 
tion in the artillery, Staff College, and the School of War in France. On 
the other hand, President Ali received extensive training in the West, yet 
he showed no hesitation to use lethal force against Tunisians. He attended 
France’s prestigious military academy, Ecole Speciale Militaire de Saint- 
Cyr, as well as France’s artillery school. Moreover, he attended an artil- 
lery school at America’s Fort Bliss (Texas) and an intelligence and military 
security school at Fort Holabird (Maryland). Granted, many senior offi- 
cers in TAF had received some training in the United States before the 
Jasmine Revolution; however, the key decision maker, General Ammar, was 
not among them. Furthermore, many of the officers in Tunisia’s domestic 
security forces (national police, National Guard, President Guard) received 
training in France or other European schools and generally showed little 
remorse in using deadly force against Tunisians. As one can see, the impact 
of a Western education on the decision-making calculus of Tunisia’s secu- 
rity officials regarding human rights is inconclusive. 

In the Tunisian case study, the military’s ambitious support of the 
Jasmine Revolution was due to low political restraints and high interests to 
improve the civilian-military status quo in a manner that would strengthen 
the military’s hand. Dating back to Tunisia’s independence from France in 
1956, Tunisia’s presidents have carefully sought to restrain Tunisia’s mili- 
tary. Tunisia is a unique country in the Arab world in that it did not gain 
its independence through a military coup d’etat. President Bourguiba, a 
nonmilitary man, jealously guarded his rule. Cognizant of the spate of 
military coups d’etat sweeping the Middle East and the Maghreb since 
the 1920s, and perhaps wanting to create a unique civil-military niche 
for his small country that is sandwiched in between larger Muslim states, 
President Bourguiba restrained the military’s institutional interests. 

President Bourguiba was both a visionary and a pragmatist. He wanted 
to create a state that was modern, highly educated, and politically and 
socially stable. However, he also knew that Tunisia’s relatively small size, 
location between larger Arab states (Algeria and Libya), and lack of geo- 
graphical barriers presented many formidable security challenges for the 
undeveloped and weak state. His situation is a common dilemma, which 
heads of the state still face today. How does one balance guns with butter? 
Could Tunisia purchase its security with a massive military? Or would 
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the purchase of external security through defense expenditures cripple 
Tunisia’s economy? President Bourguiba’s solution was to rely on others 
for Tunisia’s external security and focus the preponderance of Tunisia’s 
resources on internal development. Thus, President Bourguiba created 
favorable relationships with his closest neighbors (Algeria and Libya), 
participated rigorously in regional organizations (Arab League and the 
Organization of African Unity), and relied on security guarantees from 
strong military states such as France and the United States. According to 
Bourguiba, engaging in an arms race with regional actors was impracti- 
cal and self-defeating given Tunisia’s size and geopolitical position; there- 
fore, why even try? Instead, President Bourguiba constrained his Armed 
Forces and devoted more resources to developing the country’s economy. 
From Tunisia’s independence until 1979, the country never spent more 
than 2 percent of its gross national product on defense. Additionally, the 
government’s spending on defense was usually lower than 5 percent of 
its budget. The Armed Forces were small, poorly equipped, and relatively 
untrained. In stark contrast, the country’s spending on health and educa- 
tion was considerably higher. 27 

President Bourguiba limited the military’s power in other ways. The 
mission of the military was threefold: defend the country against hostile 
foreign powers, assist the police in maintaining domestic security, and par- 
ticipate in government-sponsored civic programs. Because Tunisia relied 
on France and America for its survival, it could afford to have its military 
subsidize the internal development. Thus, Bourguiba constrained the 
military by making it focus on national development and civics training, 
not foreign military excursions. 28 The military educated the youth, built 
parts of Tunisia’s infrastructure, and managed disaster relief. Bourguiba 
also demanded that his officers remain apolitical. Until the early 1970s, 
he selected and promoted officers based upon their loyalty to the ruling 
party. These officers came predominantly from the upper classes in the 
north, coastal areas, and the major cities. President Bourguiba wanted 
to buttress himself against fierce political opponents, known as the 
Youssefists, who were pan-Arabists and advocates of a military-first policy 
in Tunisia, as well as political Islamists who resented Bourguiba’s modern 
social policies. 29 While Bourguiba selected officers due to their loyalty, he 
also disallowed their involvement in any form of political participation. 
Officers could not vote or hold political office. They also had very little 
say in the formation of the military’s annual budget. For example, when 
Bourguiba caught word that military officers participated in the planning 
of the 1979 Destourian Socialist Party, Bourguiba refused to attend the 
congress and soon dismissed the Minister of National Defense. 30 
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When Ali removed Bourguiba from office on November 7, 1987, in a 
bloodless coup, he only continued some of his predecessor’s strategies of 
restraining the military from political life. Under President Ali, the mili- 
tary remained poorly funded and deliberately isolated from political deci- 
sions. Of all North African states, Tunisia maintained both the smallest 
national military (Tunisia 37,000, Algeria 147,000, Egypt 469,000, Libya 
76,000, Morocco 196,000) and defense budget (Tunisia 1.2%, Algeria 
3.8%, Egypt 2.2%, Libya 2.8%, Morocco 3.3%). 31 Even domestically, Ali 
allocated 50 percent more funds to the National Guard, the cornerstone 
of the internal security forces, in 2010 than the Tunisian army, navy, and 
air force combined. Additionally, Tunisia’s annual budget for military pro- 
curement in 2010 was 70 million dollars, the lowest in the Arab world.’ 2 
President Ali continued to divide the military’s mission between external 
defense, infrastructure repair, and handling natural disasters. Elowever, 
Ali also used the military extensively for United Nations-led peacekeep- 
ing operations in order to bolster Tunisia’s international reputation. The 
military’s training continued to be poor and its equipment outdated. Some 
outside observers even opined that most of Tunisia’s military could not 
“operate effectively for any length of time unless they [were] near their 
peacetime depots and casernes.” 33 

President Ali also asserted his control over the military via his appoint- 
ment of high-ranking military officials. Article 44 of the Constitution 
gave the president wide authority over the military as the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Armed Forces. So too did Article 55, which stipulated that the 
president appoints high military officials, albeit on the recommendation 
of the government. 34 Many officers in the TAF languished at their rank 
for long periods. A second lieutenant’s promotion to first lieutenant came 
after seven years, and it would take another four to five years for a promo- 
tion to captain. It was widely known that senior military officers would 
not dare to approach Ali with a list of recommendations for promotions. 35 
Furthermore, Ali kept the number of general officers in the TAF at only 
two — the Chief of Staff of the Air Force and the Chief of Staff of the Army. 
The navy had a one-star general, but officers referred to him as a major- 
colonel. Finally, there was little cooperation between the three military ser- 
vices. Each service had its own mission and rarely conducted operations at 
the joint level with the other services. The absence of a Joint Chief of Staff 
above the service chiefs most likely influenced this. The military services 
widely kept to themselves. 

President Ali would also exercise great control over the military’s 
annual operations and its contact with outside actors. He restricted land 
and naval military-to-military training, and he often intervened in the 
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large-scale equipment purchases from foreign militaries. Lastly, President 
Ali restricted officers’ emails and monitored their conversations with offi- 
cers in the West. Numerous US military officials expressed dismay and 
frustration over their difficulty in communicating with the Tunisian 
military despite the supposed close military partnership between the two 
countries. American military officers could not contact their Tunisian 
counterparts directly; instead, they had to run their inquiries through the 
Ministry of Defense’s Foreign Affairs division. Many inquiries went unan- 
swered. Conversations over the phone were abruptly cut off after a mere 
ten minutes! 36 Because Ali severely restricted access to the Internet, many 
officers would frequent Internet cafes after work, but they still exercised 
caution when communicating with the US military since it was widely 
known that the Mol monitored the email traffic. One American officer 
who attended a Tunisian military school summed up his frustrations with 
the TAF in the following way: 

I invited a number of TAF officers to several social events and was told 
they were not allowed to engage in relationships with foreign officers. 

My six weeks at the Tunisian Military Academy were spent in complete 
seclusion. I studied alone, ate alone, and took breaks alone. I was inten- 
tionally denied opportunities to engage with other students, despite 
repeated attempts to reach out to them. During my year here, I was 
unable to view any other form of military training outside of my time at 
the academy . 37 

Another form of political restraint that leaders often leverage against the 
military is the creation of multiple domestic security agencies to check the 
military’s power. Tunisia had multiple domestic security services; however, 
these forces focused more on internal police functions, counterterrorism, 
and monitoring political dissent rather than preventing the military from 
conducting a coup. As one US defense official and another Tunisian officer 
informed me, the military and the Mol had separate spheres of influence. 
They both stayed in their lines of operation. 38 Under the Mol were the 
National Police, the National Guard, the Judicial Police, the Intervention 
Forces (Special Weapons and Tactics teams), an intelligence agency, and 
the Presidential Guard. The Mol divided the National Police into a police 
force that carried out regular police functions (public order, protection 
of life and property, traffic control, etc.) and a political police that moni- 
tored political dissent. The National Police resided primarily in the larger 
cities. The National Guard numbered roughly 12,000 and was primar- 
ily in charge of counterterrorism operations along Tunisia’s borders (espe- 
cially with Algeria) and within the interior. President Bourguiba stood the 
National Guard up in 1957 during the Algerian War in order to deter his 
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political opponent, Ben Youssef, and his supporters from infiltrating the 
border and inciting insurrection within Tunisia. 39 Since then, Presidents 
Bourguiba and Ali used the National Guard to prevent attacks from mil- 
itant Islamists as well as from Libyan proxies attempting to destabilize 
Tunisia. The Judicial Police conduct investigations, collect evidence relat- 
ing to crimes, and write official criminal reports for the courts. Finally, 
the Presidential Guard’s principal responsibility was to guard the presi- 
dent and his closest associates. It appears to be the only security service 
President Ali tasked with the prevention of a coup. 40 

Political control of the military ended here, however. The Tunisian mil- 
itary was not ethnically bifurcated as in other developing states. In fact, the 
Tunisian military boasts a very diverse military, which is a rough sample of 
the population. 41 The TAF is comprised of 18 percent women, a 50-50 bal- 
ance of officers from the coastal and interior zones, and includes a healthy 
portion of each social class. 42 While Bourguiba appointed officers based 
upon their loyalty, today most officers and noncommissioned officers earn 
their positions based upon merit — something that is important to most 
Tunisians. A soldier’s academic performance seems to be especially critical 
in determining the level of promotion. 43 Many believe that the TAF is the 
only institution within Tunisia that was truly national in its composition 
and interests. The government also did not prevent officers from com- 
manding near their hometowns. Typically, career soldiers had little say in 
where the military assigned them during their first three years of service; 
however, after that, the military would try to accommodate soldiers’ peti- 
tions to work in a military installation which was near their family. 44 Most 
of the military’s bases are near urban areas, not remote locations far away 
from the centers of power or key lines of communication. The military also 
has a hierarchy of command above the battalion level (three mechanized 
armored brigades and a Chief of Staff). The composition of each brigade is 
one armored regiment, two mechanized infantry regiments, one artillery 
regiment, and one air defense regiment.' 15 Each brigade commander reports 
directly to the Chief of Staff of the Army, thus making communications 
and decision making relatively fast and efficient in times of social unrest. 46 
Finally, the fact that President Ali did not subject military commanders to 
surprise rotations also increased the military’s autonomy. 47 

As the previous section conveys, President Ali did not prioritize his mili- 
tary. However, unlike Bourguiba, he also did not overtly restrain its behav- 
ior either. While the TAF was certainly a neglected and, in many ways, a 
weak institution, President Ali did not impose debilitating restrictions on 
the TAF, which would limit its decision making in a time of social crisis. A 
dearth of political appointees, the TAF’s representation of Tunisia’s major 
demographics, its placement near urban areas, and lack of oversight from 
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other security services gave it wide latitude on how it would respond during 
those fateful days of the Jasmine Revolution. 

The Tunisian Military’s High Interests 

The TAF had much to gain by ushering Ali out of the country. Before 
the antigovernment uprising, the military was politically weak, not con- 
sidered a path of social mobility, suffered under inadequate funding, and 
was weaker than the Mol. However, after General Ammar’s decision not 
to fire on the public, the military gained political muscle, public prestige, 
bureaucratic autonomy, and priority in resources over other security forces. 
In a much publicized speech, General Ammar conveyed the primacy of 
the military when he stated that the army would be “the guarantor of the 
country, the people and the revolution.” 48 

Tunisians widely respected the Armed Forces prior to the antigovern- 
ment protests. Many turn out to celebrate the TAF each year on June 24, 
the Eid al-Jaysh (Army National Day). On this day, the military proudly 
marches in Tunis with its soldiers and equipment. The president, politi- 
cal leaders, and other high-ranking officials preside over the parade, and 
the president gives a speech. -19 Yet this respect was more attributed to 
their position of authority, humanitarian assistance, and reputation as a 
national institution, not because of military strength or past victories on 
the battlefield. 

Indeed, if one examined the TAF’s performance in the postindepen- 
dence era, one would be considerably underwhelmed. Tunisia’s army num- 
bered a paltry 1,300 soldiers along with 600 ceremonial guards after their 
independence from France in 1956. Shortly after independence, they had 
to ask France for help in tracking down Bourguiba’s political opponent, 
Ben Youssef. 50 They also had to send their officers and noncommissioned 
officers to France’s military schools because they lacked an education sys- 
tem of their own. In 1961’s infamous Battle of Bizerte, the TAF experi- 
enced another blow to its reputation as a credible fighting force. Upset 
that France would not cease using its air force base in the city of Bizerte to 
conduct operations in Algeria, Tunisia’s military attacked the base for one 
week. The shortened conflict resulted in Tunisia losing 670 soldiers along 
with 1,555 wounded. In comparison, France lost a mere 13 soldiers with 
only 35 wounded. The battle was a lopsided victory for France, although 
they eventually agreed to leave the base. 51 

The TAF ’s lackluster performance on the battlefield continued. President 
Bourguiba sent a contingent of his military to Egypt to participate in the 
1973 Arab-Israeli War; however, they remained along the Nile River and 
never saw combat. And in 1985, the TAF’s air defense units were unable to 
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stop Israeli planes from bombing the Palestinian Liberation Organization’s 
headquarters in Tunis. It was also widely understood among Tunisians that 
Presidents Bourguiba and Ali would back down when confronted with a 
military challenge from neighboring Algeria and Libya. 52 The TAF’s only 
successful missions seemed to have come against its own citizens, such 
as its suppression of popular uprisings in 1978 and 1984 — interventions 
that the TAF widely resented. Certainly, the TAF’s lackluster performance 
since Tunisia’s independence was not due to a shortage of courage or com- 
petence. Instead, it was most likely due to the presidents’ policies that min- 
imized the role of the military in the conduct of its foreign affairs. 

The TAF’s poor (or underutilized) performance in the modern era is 
one reason no statues or museums exist that celebrate the postindepen- 
dence military. In explaining this, one Tunisian officer quipped: “We don’t 
worship past officers like America (e.g. Generals Washington, Grant, Lee, 
MacArthur, Patton, etc.) because Tunisia’s modern day military hasn’t 
participated in any big wars.” 53 Instead, what you will find are statues of 
Hannibal (historical icon of ancient Carthage) or Bourguiba (the father 
of the state). Museums such as the National Military Museum, Military 
Museum of the Mareth Defensive Line, and the Museum of the National 
Memory primarily commemorate Tunisia’s century-long participation in 
battles before it became a state. Thus, you will see tributes to battles dur- 
ing the time of Carthage, Tunisia’s participation in the Crimean War 
in support of the Ottoman Empire, its role supporting France in World 
Wars 1 and II, the role of Allied and Axis powers during World War IPs 
North African Campaign, and its struggle for independence against 
France. 54 The glory of battle for Tunisia’s military resides in the past, not 
the present. 

Service in Tunisia’s military is mandatory. At the age of 20, every citi- 
zen must report to one of the military’s regional offices for a year of mili- 
tary service. Although there are many exceptions that preclude one from 
this mandatory national service, Tunisians widely accept this obligation as 
a solemn duty for the greater good of the country. Conscripts build roads, 
plant trees (aimed at reducing the encroachment of the desert on arable 
land), and construct rural housing units. A major source of pride for both 
the military and Tunisians is the TAF’s work in the southern region of the 
Sahara. A project called the “Rejim Maatoug earned the TAF wide acco- 
lades. It is a project aimed at bringing an oasis to the desert so that nomads 
can settle down into urban communities. Tunisians also appreciate the 
services of the TAF’s military hospitals. However, most Tunisians consid- 
ered the Armed Forces a lower-middle-class profession and thus did not 
seek out a career in the military. Unlike other Arab states, the military was 
not a means of social advancement. 55 Schoolteachers and taxicab drivers 
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earned more than some officers — a constant source of embarrassment for 
the military as an institution. 56 

Just as important, Tunisians valued the TAF simply because it was not 
part of the Mol-Trebelsi ring of corruption. Police officers would widely 
request bribes to overlook minor infractions. There were also rumors that 
the Trebelsi clan would solicit the assistance of the National Police to 
take over peoples’ properties or businesses. Tunisians had various sayings 
to explain their disdain for the police — “Policemen never smile at civil- 
ians,” and “once a member of the police he never stops” (a reference to 
corruption). 57 

Forcing Ali from power recalibrated the military’s power vis-a-vis the 
Mol. Before the popular uprisings, the military was outclassed by the 
Mol in every regard. The Mol had more political power, a higher budget, 
larger size, and broader functions. The Mol seemed to grow in tandem 
with President Ali’s grip on power. The Mol’s budget was only 106 mil- 
lion dollars in 1984, three years before Ali assumed the presidency. 
However, 20 years later, its annual budget rose to 410 million dollars — a 
75 percent increase in spending. In contrast, the military saw its budget 
increase by only 18 percent over the same period. 58 The TAF was also con- 
siderably smaller in size than the Mol (37,000 versus 200, 000). 59 Tunisia 
had a police force equivalent to that of Britain even though Britain was 
six times larger than Tunisia. 60 This made the Mol Tunisia’s number one 
employer 61 and the strongest institution of the state. The Mol, not the 
military, was the path toward political power. Most of the TAF’s mili- 
tary leaders lived in obscurity, but every Tunisian knew the names of 
the Mol’s leaders. Ali’s career progression exemplified the Mol’s political 
clout. After achieving the rank of colonel in the army, Ali transitioned to 
the Mol and rose to the position of the Minister of Interior in 1986. Soon, 
he was appointed the Prime Minister in 1987 and succeeded President 
Bourguiba in what many considered a “soft coup.” 

President Ali also gave officers from the Mol preferential training assign- 
ments to France’s prestigious military academy, Ecole Speciale Militaire de 
Saint-Cyr, and he ensured that they enjoyed higher salaries and benefits 
than those in the military. 62 Many officers in the TAF resented that the 
Mol (in particular the National Guard, National Guard Special Forces, 
and Presidential Guard) had modern personal weapons and equipment, 
while the TAF struggled to maintain its decaying fleet of US equipment 
from the 1980s and 1990s. 63 For example, only four of the 12 helicopters in 
Tunis pertained to the army. 64 Likewise, the navy had to operate alongside 
the National Guard’s fleet of surface ships. 65 Tunisian officers lamented 
that they were “always last” among the security services or that “the regime 
did not like us.” 66 The military simply resented playing second fiddle to 
the National Guard in the defense of the nation. 67 It had repeatedly come 
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to the aid of the National Guard when the latter could not quell internal 
unrest (1978, 1984) or manage border incursions from Islamic militants 
emanating from Algeria (such as in the early 1990s). The military also 
resented that the National Guard was encroaching upon its traditional 
mission of defending the borders. It appeared to the TAF that even the 
military’s traditional jurisdiction of border defense was being marginalized 
by the elements of Mol. Perhaps this is why the members of the National 
Guard petitioned the US military not to disclose their relationship to the 
TAF (the US military gave some equipment and supplies to the National 
Guard), due to the fear that this would raise the ire/jealousy of the TAF 
even further. 68 Finally, the members of the TAF resented the arrogance 
and air of superiority over the TAF put on by the security forces. The 
Presidential Guard would always search or disarm members from other 
security services when they visited the president. Seraiti also tried to assert 
his authority over the TAF’s service chiefs. 69 

The TAF did not appreciate that Tunisia’s two presidents marginalized 
the military. However, at least under President Bourguiba all of the security 
services languished together. The TAF found its treatment under President 
Ali especially unbearable because he prioritized the Mol over the TAF in 
every regard, even though the latter was supposed to be the guarantor of 
Tunisian nationalism and unity. The TAF viewed itself as the consummate 
professional military; it viewed the Mol as irredeemably corrupt. The TAF 
also took pride in its extensive educational training; it viewed the Mol as 
uneducated and excessively harsh in its treatment of civilians. The TAF 
thought that it alone could solve the country’s problems and that, in lieu of 
financing the TAF, President Ali was resourcing the very institutions that 
were the cause of Tunisia’s problems. 

Finally, the antigovernment protests presented the TAF with the 
opportunity to expand its influence into political institutions. Prior to the 
revolution, the Armed Forces had little say in foreign policy and defense 
decisions. While a National Security Council existed formally, it never 
met. 70 Ali and an inner circle of officials from the Mol crafted foreign and 
defense policies. After the revolution, the military expanded its political 
reach. It now is in control over the entire security situation in Tunisia (both 
external and internal). It also assumed control over four governorships, the 
director of prisons, the Presidential Guard, and its heretofore competitor, 
the National Guard. 71 The Tunisian government also promoted General 
Ammar to Chairman of the Joint Chiefs. 


Conclusion 

During the Jasmine Revolution, General Ammar and the TAF made their 
decisions based upon a rational calculation to promote their corporate 
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interests. Prior to the revolution, the TAF lived in obscurity. In the wake 
of the social upheaval, the TAF now has better resources, increased social 
prestige, more autonomy, and more political clout. It also boasts its first 
modern-day national hero in General Ammar. There was simply noth- 
ing for the TAF to gain or preserve by squashing the protests with lethal 
force. Indeed, killing civilians would have eroded the TAF’s primary base 
of power — the people. The TAF “ambitiously” supported the protesters 
because there were low political restraints and high corporate interests to 
change the civil-military status quo. 



Chapter Five 

The Syrian Military's "Fervent 
Support" of Bashar al-Assad 


Distinct from its regional counterparts, the elite Syrian military has with- 
stood mounting strife and domestic unrest since the Arab uprisings ignited 
in Dar’a in mid-March 2011. Since then, many inside Syria, within the 
region, and in the West have predicted the demise of the Alawite regime. 
It is quite apparent why many believed that Bashar al-Assad’s days were 
numbered. By the summer of 2011, many of al-Assad’s Arab counterparts 
had been removed from office. Tunisia’s Ben Ali went into exile in Saudi 
Arabia; Egypt’s Hosni Mubarak faced trial for crimes against his country- 
men; Muammar Gaddafi was killed by street fighters after they pulled 
him from a ditch; and Yemen’s Ali Saleh was forced to abdicate the throne 
to seek medical treatment in Saudi Arabia. To many inside and outside of 
Syria, al-Assad was the next dictator-domino to fall. Events in and around 
Syria seemed to support this prediction. What began as isolated, peace- 
ful, and chaotic protests in early March 2011 morphed into nationwide, 
violent, and unified protests toward the end of summer. Moreover, by the 
end of 2011, the Alawite security apparatuses were exhausted; defections 
began to rise; fissures within the Alawite community spiked; the country’s 
treasury was depleted; and regional and international actors alike began 
to call for al-Assad’s departure. The Alawite military could have easily 
replaced al-Assad with another Alawite dictator (or a puppet Sunni leader) 
in an attempt to appease the crowds. However, against all odds, the mili- 
tary’s elite, dominated by Alawite officers, displayed fervent support for the 
regime’s policies. 

The task of explicating the Syrian military’s response presents a host 
of problems and is likely a fundamental reason why it is little studied or 
understood. The regime is secretive, opaque, and oversees a highly con- 
trolled police state. With power highly centralized in this authoritarian 
state, al-Assad and a handful of other Ba’ath Party leaders in the regime’s 
inner circle have employed state security services, in combination with 
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military units, to brutally stamp out demonstrations. With fabrications on 
both sides, incomplete coverage by foreign media, and blame cast on the 
meddling of outside players, including Israel, Iraq, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, 
Iran, Hezbollah, Russia, the West, and militant Islamists, the long-term 
decision-making calculus of the military remains an open question. So far, 
however, military elites have staunchly supported the regime, calculating 
that there is little to gain and much to lose from switching sides. 

Background and Timeline of the Uprising 

Syria is a cauldron of disparate people, religions, histories, and interests. 
For centuries, it has been fought over by great powers, religions, and ethnic 
groups. Maps have been drawn and redrawn; towns populated, razed, and 
repopulated again. Architectural antiquities stand next to modern struc- 
tures. They are a people with a short history of nationalism undergirded by 
a time-worn foundation of ethnic and religious differences. It is home to 
Muslims, Christians, and Jews; Alawites, Druze, Turkomans, Circassians, 
and Kurds; Ba’athism, Islamism, pan-Arabism, and Westernism. Sects 
have both coexisted and competed for centuries. 

Syria’s social uprising was birthed and shaped by this heterogeneous 
setting. The initial pangs of societal frustration within Syria had less to 
do with sectarian and religious conflict and more to do with a lacklus- 
ter economy, a repressive police state, and limited political freedoms. 
Additionally, the grievances of protesters at the beginning of the Syrian 
revolution were characterized by the levels of relative deprivation separat- 
ing the poor from the rich, the countryside from the cities, and the youth 
from the older generations. As the revolution moved into the latter half of 
2011, however, the initial grievances (economic, political, relative depriva- 
tion) gave way to deep-rooted and historical ethnic and sectarian strife. 
Finally, what was initiated as a domestic conflict morphed into a chess 
game between regional and international powers seeking to further their 
interests. By early 2012, the social uprising had evolved into a civil war 
with little chance of reconciliation. 

The social uprising in Syria has morphed through several phases since 
its beginnings in March 2011. For the purposes of highlighting the mili- 
tary’s decision-making calculus during this period of social upheaval, I will 
expound upon four of these phases. Phase I occurred from January to late 
March 2011. Protests during this phase were sporadic, small, unorganized, 
and mostly peaceful. Although a few gatherings took place in Syria’s capi- 
tal, Damascus, the hub of protests centered primarily in and around the 
southern city of Dar’a. The protesters demanded multifarious changes to 
the government, yet their petitions did not include the replacement of the 
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regime. Many still revered al-Assad. The problem lay with his government, 
not with the young reformer himself, they posited. In this inchoate stage 
of the uprising, the government’s response was mostly decentralized and 
uncoordinated. Like other Arab regimes during this period, the regime 
offered an assortment of carrots and sticks to appease the protesters and 
dissuade further unrest. The state media widely dismissed the protests as 
spawned by agitators and outside meddlers who despised the Syrian people. 
The military played a limited role in this phase. Because the protests were 
small and isolated, this was a matter that the police and internal security 
apparatuses attempted — and failed — to handle. 

The social uprising moved into a second phase beginning late March 
through July 2011. Popular protests spread from the restive Dar’a province 
in the south and engulfed most of the country. Protesters began target- 
ing the key cities of Aleppo and Damascus. Because of the heavy-handed 
response of the security forces in March, many demonstrators began call- 
ing for the removal of al-Assad. Statues of the “lion of Damascus” began 
to topple. 1 In reaction to the spreading popular unrest, the government’s 
actions became more centralized and repressive. Although al-Assad’s regime 
continued to offer concessions to the protesters, it relied more heavily upon 
its security services to squash the rebellion. Force, not appeasement, was 
becoming more attractive. The growing magnitude of the protests also 
necessitated the intervention of the Armed Forces across the country. 

From August to December 2011, the revolution entered a decisive phase. 
The protests were no longer isolated and peaceful. Many protesters offered 
their support to organized political and military opposition groups (the 
Syrian National Council and the Free Syrian Army, respectively). Calls 
for the end of al-Assad’s regime became more vehement. Protests engulfed 
Aleppo and Damascus. Opposition groups hoped to destroy the Alawite 
regime’s informal alliance with the cities’ merchant classes. In response, 
Syria’s military took up a nationwide operation to crush the protests, typi- 
cally one city or town at a time. This was a pivotal phase for the military. 
As 2011 drew to an end, the military witnessed increasing casualties and 
losses on the battlefield. Defections among their ranks increased. Fissures 
in the Alawite community became apparent. The Alawite-led military 
faced a huge challenge in maintaining the loyalty or acquiescence of its 
Sunni-dominated rank-and-file, quelling a mounting insurrection and 
deterring external intervention. In the Middle East as well as internation- 
ally, there was an avalanche of calls for al-Assad to step down. Many from 
both inside and outside of Syria predicted that the fall of al-Assad was 
inevitable. 

Phase IV clearly demonstrated the military’s fervent support for al- 
Assad despite rising internal and external pressures to distance itself from 
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the regime. Starting in January 2012, the military decided upon a strat- 
egy of overwhelming military force to squash the opposition movement. 
Instead of seeking to restore law and order to Syria’s periphery, the military 
embarked on a strategy of wanton destruction. Towns were razed. Civilian 
casualties ballooned. Syrians fled the country in droves. The Alawite-led 
military believed this year-long struggle was now a matter of survival. 
There could be no compromise. The strong would do what they could, and 
the weak would suffer what they must. 2 The battle gradually deteriorated 
into a sectarian conflict between Sunnis and Alawites. The bulk of Syria’s 
other minorities (Druze, Christians, Kurds) stood on the sidelines, watch- 
ing to see who would prevail. This was no longer a conflict centered on 
economic and political grievances; it had quickly morphed into a civil war 
in which many Syrians became more concerned with ethnic and family 
affiliations than with political or economic interests. Outside actors also 
began meddling with Syria’s civil war. Iran, Hezbollah, and Russia sup- 
ported the Alawite regime, while the Gulf states and the West supported 
the opposition. Money and weapons flooded the battlefield. 

At any point during the social uprising, the Syrian military (or a fac- 
tion within the military) could have attempted to remove al-Assad from 
office. Military coups had taken place in Syria in the past, and there was 
both motive and opportunity for a coup to occur in 2011-2012. However, 
through all four phases of the Syrian revolution, the military demonstrated 
fervent support for al-Assad. With little to gain and much to lose, the 
military casted its lot with the al-Assad regime due to its low interest in 
overturning the status quo paired with the strict restraints imposed by the 
al-Assad regime. 


Phase I: Protests Begin, Dar’a Fumes, the Government Downplays, 
the Military Watches (January to Late March 201 1) 3 

Arab leaders love to chide US policymakers for how little they under- 
stand the events in the Middle East. In many cases, these criticisms are 
well substantiated, but January 2011 was not one of these. During a Wall 
Street Journal interview in January 2011, to a question on whether the 
social upheaval spreading through Tunisia and Egypt would engulf Syria, 
President al-Assad responded with a curt “no.” Despite more challenging 
domestic circumstances than those in Tunisia and Egypt, al-Assad asserted 
that Syria would remain stable because the regime was “closely linked to 
the beliefs of the people.” 4 While hindsight clearly reveals this to be a sig- 
nificant misunderstanding of his own people on al-Assad ’s part, it is worth 
exploring what informed his statement. 
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Carsten Wieland describes the following variables as Syria’s traditional 
sources of domestic stability: pro-Palestinian rhetoric, pan-Arab rhetoric, 
secularism, inclusion of religious minorities, social balance, and a ubiqui- 
tous security state. 5 A cornerstone of the al-Assad dynasty’s legitimacy has 
been the alignment of its foreign policy with public opinion. Syrians pride 
themselves on their resistance to Israel, their defiance of the West, and their 
role as advocates for displaced Palestinians. Unlike other Arab leaders, al- 
Assad could proudly assure his people that he was not a mere lackey of the 
West. Many Syrians also tolerated the Alawite regime because they viewed 
it as the safest option to maintain internal security. While many among 
the majority Sunni Arab group (66 percent) chafed under the minority 
rule of Alawites (a mere 12 percent of the population), Syria’s other minor- 
ity groups (Kurds 8 percent and Christians/Druze/Isma’ilis 4 percent) 
accepted the Alawites’ monopolization of power as a guard against a return 
to sectarian and religious violence. 6 They had witnessed the devastation of 
civil war in Lebanon and Iraq and wanted to avoid a similar escalation in 
violence. Furthermore, secular Sunnis appreciated the Ba’ath Party’s lack 
of tolerance toward political and militant Islamists. Finally, Syrians had 
come to view al-Assad as something of a benevolent dictator. Al-Assad did 
not flaunt his political power or his wealth; rather, he described himself as 
a man of the people. Many described him as calm, humble, sympathetic, 
and wielding no sense of entitlement. 7 He requested that his government 
remove posters of his image across Syria and even ordered the state media 
to stop glorifying his father, Hafiz al-Assad, and reduce its use of hyper- 
bole in describing the effectiveness of Syria’s state policies. Additionally, 
many of Syria’s poor received generous health care, subsidized gas, and free 
education. Oftentimes, the government would purchase farmers’ crops at 
twice the market value. 8 Many Syrians tolerated al-Assad and his regime 
not because they believed they couldn’t do any better, but because they 
feared they would fare much worse in his absence. 

The aforementioned list seems to support al-Assad’s claim to the Wall 
Street Journal about the regime’s close link to the beliefs of its people. 
However, there was a quiet unease growing among the members of the 
Alawite regime concerning the unrest that was creeping toward Damascus. 
On January 26, Hassan Ali Akleh, a peasant from the Kurdish city of 
al-Hasakah, set himself on fire to demand government reforms. In a most 
likely unrelated instance, a group of 20 people gathered in Damascus 
on February 2 in solidarity with the protest movement taking place in 
Egypt. Organizers tried to assemble a “Day of Rage” on social media from 
February 4 to 5, but their attempts failed. Two weeks later, on February 17, 
a large demonstration of 1,500 assembled in the al-Hamidiyah Souq 
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(marketplace) in Damascus in denouncement of a policeman’s beating of 
a local shop owner. The Minister of Interior quickly arrived on the scene, 
promised justice, and dispersed the crowd. On February 23, the first fis- 
sures in a seemingly united Parliament became apparent when a member 
proposed that Syria’s antiquated “Emergency Laws,” which had been in 
place since 1963, be reviewed. This political stunt surprised the regime and 
was quickly voted down by the other parliamentarians. 

The protests, though small in scale, were quite alarming to the Syrian 
regime as well as to a majority of its people. Syria’s garrison state simply 
did not tolerate any forms of popular opposition against the regime. Fresh 
in many Syrians’ minds was the government’s merciless response to pro- 
tests in Llama in 1982, which resulted in the deaths of 10,000 to 30,000 
Syrians. 

The confluence of historical events that took place in March further 
raised the regime’s concern over the nascent protests. The object of many 
Syrians’ anger, the Ba’ath Party, had been formed 48 years ago on March 8, 
1963. It so happened that March 12 was the seventh anniversary of a vio- 
lent protest in the Kurdish town of al-Qamishli. Kurdish and Arab youth 
rioted in the aftermath of a disputed soccer game, and it culminated in 
the regime killing 30 Kurds and arresting hundreds of others. Finally, 
March was the anniversary of Lebanon’s March 8th and 14th movements 
in 2005 after the Syrian-planned assassination of Lebanon’s prime minis- 
ter, al-LIariri, in 2005. Anniversaries can be a powerful catalyst for social 
upheaval. In the context of the popular uprisings taking place across the 
Arab world at that time, these anniversaries proved to be a perfect storm to 
throw Syria into open turmoil. 

Cognizant of current regional events as well as these anniversaries, al- 
Assad’s regime endeavored to diffuse social upheaval before it began. In 
February, the government increased subsidies on heating fuel, created a 
social security fund for the poor, reduced taxes on everyday goods, and pro- 
moted government employment. 9 On March 7, the Ministry of Social Issues 
and Work informed all Syrian governorates that they would have to treat 
Syrian Kurds, thought of as foreigners, as true Syrians in matters relating to 
work and employment. 10 Al-Assad also announced a large irrigation proj- 
ect in the northeast (Kurdish area) to alleviate drought conditions. 11 The 
next day, President al-Assad issued a legislative decree granting amnesty for 
crimes Syrians committed before March 7. Syria’s state media hailed these 
decrees as further examples of al-Assad ’s benevolent rule in Syria and Syria’s 
superiority over other Arab countries. 

Oftentimes, the course of history is driven by relatively minor events. 
For Syria, a seemingly inconsequential event in Dar’a in early March would 
have historical consequences. Twenty-five fourth-graders were arrested by 
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the police after they chanted “The people want to topple the regime” 12 
during recess. Instead of brushing this episode aside as a moment of tom- 
foolery, the security services whisked the children away to Damascus and 
tortured them. When the childrens’ families petitioned Dar’a’s chief of 
municipal secret service for leniency, he reportedly retorted: “Forget your 
children. Go sleep with your wives and make new ones or send them to 
me and I’ll do it.” 13 Although this quote was most likely shaped to create a 
narrative of police intransigence, it fueled the flames of discontent in many 
of Syria’s rural communities. 

March 15, 2011, was the first significant day of protests in Syria. 
Protesters labeled it as Syria’s Day of Rage to convey dissatisfaction with 
the status quo. A Facebook page devoted to starting a protest movement in 
Syria garnered 40,000 followers by early March, most of them youth. On 
March 15, thousands of protesters congregated in al-FIasakah, Dar’a, Dayr 
az-Zawr, and Hama. A smaller coterie of protesters roamed the quarters 
of Damascus. The protests were sporadic and tenuous. Tension about the 
regime’s pending response was in the air. People chanted “God, Syria, lib- 
erty,” “Syrians will not be humiliated,” and “Where are you, O, Syrian?” 14 
The next day, a small congregation of protesters demonstrated in front 
of the Ministry of Interior in Damascus to demand the release of certain 
prisoners. The government dispersed the crowds and arrested an unknown 
number of protesters. In Dar’a, the government wielded a heavier hand. 
In clashes with the police, four protesters were killed and dozens of others 
wounded and detained. 

Protests flared again on Friday, March 18. On this “Day of Dignity,” 
many Syrians learned about the children in Dar’a being arrested and tor- 
tured. In Dar’a, roughly 200,000 took to the streets to mourn for the 
dead and call for reforms and an end to corruption. Over the next sev- 
eral days, protests raged in Damascus, Homs, Baniyas, al-Qamishli, and 
Dayr az-Zawr; however, the most aggressive contestation continued to 
center on Dar’a. In this restive southern city, protesters grew increasingly 
violent. Men tore down a statue of Hafiz al-Assad. They also set afire the 
local Ba’ath Party headquarters and a local branch of Rami Makhlouf’s 
cell phone company, Syriatel. 15 The government responded by dispatch- 
ing more police to Dar’a, and on March 19, the government sealed the 
city off. 

During the first phase of Syria’s popular uprising, the government 
responded to protests in a familiar pattern. The state’s media conducted 
a public relations campaign to discredit the protests as meddling from 
outside powers. The Al-Watan newspaper ran an editorial that suggested 
that the Israeli Ministry of Defense had incited the protests by way of 
text messaging to thousands of Syrians. Other articles blamed the United 
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States. Spokesmen for the Syrian government downplayed the protests as 
Facebook failures or as ploys from agitators who wished to tarnish the valid 
claims of peaceful demonstrators. Security officers on the street chided 
demonstrators for their nearsighted demands, stating “Do not let the world 
gloat over our condition . . . You are our family . . . You are our family ... Do 
you want us to become like Libya?” 16 The government also made public 
statements promising political reforms. On March 19, al-Assad announced 
the reduction of mandatory military service from 21 to 18 months. Fie 
also pledged to form a committee to investigate the events in Dar’a so as 
to assuage the protesters’ anger. The overall strategy of the government 
seemed to be to minimize the scope and importance of the protests across 
the nation while dealing more concertedly with the protests in Dar’a. 

The events of March 2011 had disproven al-Assad’s earlier statement 
that the region’s social upheaval would not reach Syria. By March 21, small 
pockets of protests were spreading throughout the country, and Dar’a was 
engaged in a pitched battle against the national police. The government’s 
strategy of offering concessions and downplaying the protests as either 
insignificant or the offspring of foreign powers seemed impotent to quell 
the growing unrest. As protests grew and casualties began to mount among 
both protesters and the police alike, Syria’s social uprising began to enter 
a new phase. 


Phase II: Protests Spread and the Military 
Intervenes (Late March to Late July 2011) 

With Dar’a being the exception, the protests during the first phase of Syria’s 
uprising were comprised mainly of disaffected youth and remained small 
and primarily nonviolent. The government’s heavy-handed response in 
Dar’a would soon alter the course of the revolution. In phase II, the popular 
uprising moved from Dar’a and quickly spread to Syria’s other provinces. 
Simultaneously, the protest movement stalled in Damascus and Aleppo. The 
key players in Damascus (minorities, the Sunni merchant class, and state 
employees) feared the protests would threaten their interests and believed 
the government should be granted more time to resolve the issue. They 
“were loath to see a provincial underclass reassert itself and thus poten- 
tially threaten their interests within a well-established social hierarchy.” 17 In 
response to the growing uprising, the government offered further conces- 
sions to the Syrian people and increasingly relied on violent repression to 
stamp out the unrest. Unfortunately, al-Assad’s carrot-and-stick approach 
was destined to fail. On one hand, the protesters believed the ongoing secu- 
rity operations had delegitimized the government’s concessions. On the 
other hand, the security forces resented al-Assad’s dovish approach. After 
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months of muddled responses to social disquietude, al-Assad decided to 
alter his strategy in July: he would rely solely upon the military to terminate 
the uprising. 

On March 21, demonstrators in Dar’a reportedly killed seven policemen. 
After nearly a week of protests, the people of Dar’a had become increas- 
ingly agitated against the government and turned to violence as a means 
to break the impasse. Then, on March 22, Dar’a’s residents began calling 
for the overthrow of al-Assad. Demonstrators burned local Ba’athist build- 
ings, desecrated the statues of Hafiz al-Assad, and chanted “No to Iran, 
no to Hezbollah, we want a God-fearing Muslim.” The behavior of Dar’a’s 
crowds had sent a clear message to the Alawite regime in Damascus: “We 
want a Sunni Muslim running the country.” 18 In response, the govern- 
ment sent in the Armed Forces to help the national police pacify the city. 
Reports had surfaced that the national police were “physically exhausted, 
analytically confused . . . [and] let down by the leadership.” After days of 
fighting protesters in the streets, the national police called for other secu- 
rity institutions to “shoulder part of [the] challenge.” 19 

The military sprung quickly into action. On March 23, reports trickled 
out of Dar’a that the elite Republican Guard, led by al-Assad’s brother 
Maher al-Assad, had killed upwards of 100 people. The military disrupted 
the mobile phone service to Dar’a and set up checkpoints throughout the 
city. Content to play the positive side of the Alawite regime, al-Assad dis- 
missed the regional governor of Dar’a, issued another legislative decree 
granting state employees and military and civilian retirees an additional 
1,500 Syrian pounds a month, and promised to consider lifting Syria’s 
emergency laws that had been in place since 1963. 

The government’s heavy-handed approach in Dar’a backfired. Instead 
of quelling social unrest, it served as a catalyst for protests in other areas 
of Syria’s long-neglected periphery. Major upheaval spiked in Syria’s 
coastal cities of Latakia and Baniyas. Abroad, a prominent Sunni cleric 
in Qatar, Sheikh Yusuf al-Qaradawi, congratulated the “train of revolu- 
tion” for reaching the “Syrian station.” 20 Opposition leaders in exile also 
issued statements calling for the removal of al-Assad. The Syrian govern- 
ment’s response was immediate. The regime organized hundreds of pro- 
government rallies across the country. President al-Assad also dismissed 
a number of government officials and appointed Naji al-Otari as the gov- 
ernment’s interim caretaker. Additional military units rolled out of their 
bases and lumbered down Syria’s highways to restore order in Latakia 
and Baniyas. Syria’s Grand Mufti, a Sunni and apologist of the regime, 
issued a statement justifying the security services’ attacks as self-defense 
and called for reconciliation. Finally, on March 30, President al-Assad 
addressed the country for the first time since the protests began. He 
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blamed the protests on foreign meddling and assured the Syrian people 
that he would relook at the feasibility of lifting Syria’s emergency laws. 

For the next several days, the Alawite regime continued its crackdown in 
Dar’a, Latakia, Baniyas, and other cities in the periphery while simultane- 
ously embarking on a charm offensive to court the majority of Syrians still 
viewing the historic unrest from the sidelines. Al-Assad awarded regime 
supporters 60 free minutes on their cell phones as a gift from the president. 
In a nod to religious Sunnis (primarily on the periphery, not the merchant 
classes in Damascus and Aleppo who were by and large secular), al-Assad 
announced that female teachers could adorn the niquab in the classroom. 
Seeking the Kurds’ support, al-Assad granted Kurds in the al-Hasakah 
province Syrian Arab nationality. Finally, al-Assad pledged to release hun- 
dreds of political prisoners. 

Al-Assad’s charm offensive reached its pinnacle on April 16 when he 
appeared on television to issue his second address to the nation. His second 
speech was far more conciliatory than his first. Al-Assad empathized with 
the protesters’ grievances and promised a series of reforms, including the 
termination of the aforementioned emergency laws established in 1963. 
The tone of the speech was one of solidarity with the Syrian people on the 
need for reforms. On April 21, al-Assad followed through with his promise 
to the Syrian people and terminated the country’s 48-year-long state of 
emergency. 

Al-Assad expected this series of historic concessions to earn him some 
goodwill. If there was to be peace in Syria, al-Assad reasoned, surely now 
was the time. Al-Assad was wrong. A day after the termination of Syria’s 
emergency laws, protesters took to the streets in the bloodiest and most piv- 
otal day since the uprising began. Deemed the “Great Friday” of protests, 
rallies demanding the end of al-Assad ’s regime erupted in cities across Syria. 
At this point, the Syrian revolution turned decidedly more violent. Massive 
and unyielding protests spread from the southern province of Dar’a and 
Syria’s coastal cities to the central provinces of Hims and Hamah as well as 
the suburbs of Damascus where poor and disaffected Syrians resided. On 
April 8, the state media reported that 19 members of the police and secu- 
rity forces were killed in Dar’a. The next day, nine soldiers in the Syrian 
army were gunned down while traveling in a convoy to subdue the unrest 
in Baniyas. Then, on April 18 and 19, protesters in Homs assassinated two 
senior leaders in the Syrian military, Brigadier General Abdo Kheder al- 
Tellawi and Colonel Mohammad Abdo Khaddour. 

Syria’s security services responded to this uptick in casualties in kind. 
On Friday, April 22, Syria’s security forces gunned down roughly 100 
Syrians. The military began deploying more of its units to cities across the 
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country. There were reports that military units deployed to Dar’a, Latakia, 
Baniyas, Homs, and ar-Rastan had killed hundreds more. News trickled 
out that the Armed Forces had also lain siege to Dar’a by cutting off its 
water, electricity, and food supplies. In response to this uptick in violence, 
droves of Syrians began fleeing into Lebanon in early May. 

The cycle of protests-military siege-protests spread like inkblots from 
late April through July. Resentment and enmity between the Alawite gov- 
ernment and the Sunni-dominated protesters was escalating precipitously. 
By June, significant protests shifted north and engulfed the northern prov- 
ince of Idlib. The military responded by conducting large-scale operations 
in Maarat an-Numan and Jisr ash-Shugur along the Syrian-Turkish bor- 
der. The violent clashes pushed thousands of Syrian refugees into Turkey. 
Syria’s historic uprising was stretching the Armed Forces’ resources. The 
military struggled to maintain control of the scope and direction of the 
protests. Before they could effectively quell social unrest in one city, riots 
would erupt in another town, city, or province. However, conflict, at 
this point, remained mostly localized and disconnected between Syria’s 
provinces. 

With consideration of the particulars of the situation on the ground, 
the military’s seven regional commanders devised separate plans to crush 
the rebellion as it erupted in the areas they operated . 21 First, for each 
regional commander, the Armed Forces would coordinate its response 
with the local police. Second, before initiating a military operation, the 
military and the local police would lock down the main lines of commu- 
nication and avenues of approach leading into and out of the city. Third, 
each regional commander would make an assessment of the severity of 
the protests, security forces on hand, and the ethnic composition of the 
town/city in question before devising a plan to subdue the demonstrations. 
Conversations between the security forces and the town’s leadership may 
or may not occur based upon circumstances surrounding the protests. 

In some instances, according to a mid-level US government official, 
regular army units would establish an outer cordon, while Special Forces 
and Military Intelligence units raided the houses, employed snipers, and 
abducted the opposition leaders. According to this source, the military’s 
elites (Republican Guard, Military Intelligence, or Special Forces) may not 
trust some regular army units to do the “bloody work” because they tended 
to be too sympathetic with the population . 22 In other cases, the regional 
commander would send regular army units into the towns to subdue the 
protesters, with the more loyal and elite forces providing overwatch from 
buildings and cleared neighborhoods. Soldiers who hesitated to clear the 
demonstrators from the streets faced a sniper’s bullet or execution after the 
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operation. In most cities, the military would establish a foothold in loyal 
neighborhoods before pressing the fight into rebellious quarters. 

During this phase, the military’s Republican Guard units most likely 
remained in and around Damascus to protect the regime. Other elite units 
such as the Fourth Mechanized Division and the Fifth Armored Division 
would serve as a mobile reserve to extinguish the uprising in strategic areas, 
such as Dar’a in the opening days of the revolution, traditional areas of 
Sunni unrest (e.g., Flama and Homs), and the important coastal cities of 
Baniyas and Latakia (hubs of trade, oil refineries, and the Alawite commu- 
nity). If the regime questioned a unit’s loyalty, then it would confine them 
to their military base. If soldiers refused to obey commands or shirked their 
duties in the midst of combat, then they would be summarily executed on 
the spot by the regime’s stalwarts. A former US army attache stationed in 
Damascus asserted that the Syrian military’s tactics were not new: “the 
technique they used to suppress the Muslim Brotherhood in the 1980s is 
the same technique they are using now.” 23 

As spring 2011 moved into summer, the leaders of Syria’s various pro- 
test movements moved to consolidate the nation’s uncoordinated demon- 
strations into a unified resistance. In this process, they began designating 
Fridays with particular foci: “Solidarity with the people of Dar’a,” the 
“Friday of Freedom,” the “Friday of Children,” and the “Friday of Tribes.” 
A particularly interesting focus was assigned to June 17. Organizers called 
this Friday the “day of Saleh al-Ali,” a famous Syrian Alawite who led the 
Syrian rebellion against the French occupation in the 1920s. Protesters 
hoped this overture would rally the support of poor Alawites in the coun- 
tryside or persuade a group of Alawites within the security apparatuses to 
overthrow the regime. 

By mid-June, the revolution had claimed nearly 2,000 Syrian lives. 
There were growing calls from the international community for al-Assad 
to cease his violent crackdown. The Arab League, the United Nations, 
and the United States all condemned the violence. On June 20, President 
al-Assad addressed the nation for the third time. His speech was a com- 
plete departure from the concessions and the placating tone of his prior 
address. While issuing assurances that the government would move for- 
ward with a new Constitution to address the people’s grievances, he pinned 
the responsibility for the social upheaval on “vandals,” “radical and blas- 
phemous individuals,” and “foreign conspiracies.” 24 He also likened the 
pervasive reach of the protests to the spread of “germs” — a reference which 
many demonstrators considered insulting, since it too closely resembled 
Muammar Gadaffi’s assertion that Libya’s protesters were mere “rats.” The 
following day, the ruling Ba’ath Party organized pro-Assad rallies across 
several Syrian cities in solidarity with al-Assad. 
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Al-Assad’s third speech fell as flat upon the ears of protesters as did his 
first and second speeches. The demonstrators were in no mood to receive 
President al-Assad’s overtures. Besides, at this point, the die had been 
cast and the protesters’ options were limited. If they put down arms and 
stayed at home, they were sure to be arrested. As such, the cycle of protests- 
military crackdown-protests continued unabated. On June 24, roughly 
200,000 Syrians took to the streets of Hama, and nearly 15,000 dem- 
onstrators marched along the portions of the highway linking Damascus 
with Aleppo. By July 1, the ranks of Hama’s protesters swelled to 500,000. 
Organized protests also began to find ways into the central districts of 
Syria’s two most important cities — Aleppo and Damascus. By the latter 
half of July, the regime was quickly losing steam. Despite the military’s 
lethal responses in cities across Syria, the protest movement continued to 
surge. Once isolated in Dar’a, the revolution now boasted of sustained and 
heavy resistance in the southern, coastal, central, and northern provinces. 
Syria’s military would now be faced, for a third time, with the decision to 
support or depose the regime. 

Phase 111: The Opposition Unites, International Isolation, 
and Military Fatigue (Late July to December 2011) 

The third phase of Syria’s revolution was a decisive moment for Syria’s mili- 
tary. Would the military escalate its security operations across the country? 
Or would Syria’s military fracture along regional or sectarian lines as did 
those of Yemen and Libya? Or would a small group of officers stage a coup 
d’etat in hopes of ending the violence? At the close of 2011, circumstances 
seemed to suggest one of the latter two options. The number of casualties 
and defections began to rise. The military was exhausted; the months-long 
military operations appeared impotent to subdue the rebellion. The tradi- 
tional alliance between the Alawite community and the Sunni merchant 
classes in Aleppo and Damascus had been shaken as a result of the military 
violence across Syria. The opposition had begun to coalesce into politi- 
cal and military groups as well. Increasingly, regional and international 
powers condemned, isolated, and called for the removal of al-Assad from 
office. Even Syria’s erstwhile ally, Iran, criticized Syria’s violent strategy. 

By the end of July 2011, al-Assad devised a security solution to vanquish 
social upheaval. After months of vacillating between offering political con- 
cessions and utilizing military force, President al-Assad believed it was time 
for the military alone to force Syria’s restive communities into submis- 
sion. Military engagements became increasingly bloody, indiscriminate, 
and sectarian. Major operations surged in Dar’a, the coast, Homs, Idlib, 
and the suburbs of Damascus. The government became less concerned 
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with maintaining its legitimacy and more concerned with its very survival. 
The military also began to rely more heavily upon the shabbiha — hired 
militiamen who wore plainclothes and swarmed into the protesters’ ranks 
with clubs, knives, and other weapons. 25 By August, human rights activists 
recorded that over 3,000 people had been killed in six months of fighting. 
Homs had the most recorded casualties with 761 deaths. Next was Dar’a 
at 594, Hama at 350, Idlib at 319, Damascus at 90, and Aleppo at 44. Key 
political opponents were also being targeted. In September, security forces 
tortured and killed a Sunni cleric, Shaykh Adnan al-Arour, who was out- 
spoken in his criticism of the al-Assad regime. 26 And in October, security 
forces assassinated a Kurdish leader, Mashaal Tammo, in al-Qamishli after 
he joined the oppositions’ Syrian National Council. 27 

The regime’s “military-first” 28 strategy produced mixed results. On one 
level, it succeeded in solidifying the Alawite and ethnic minorities’ sup- 
port for the regime. The increasingly sectarian nature of the military’s 
operations pulled many of the Alawites (rich and poor, city and coun- 
tryside) into a tighter circle. An Iraqi politician who traveled to Hama 
reported hearing the following chant: “The Alawi in the coffin, and the 
Christian to Beirut.” 29 In response, Ignace IV of the Greek Orthodox 
Church informed his followers in Damascus that it was better to sup- 
port the known status quo with the Alawite than an unknown future 
with the Sunnis. 30 The regime began to encourage in earnest this narrative 
of the majority Sunnis versus the historically persecuted minorities. First, 
President al-Assad replaced his Alawite defense minister with a Christian 
to solidify this message. Second, the regime focused much of the military 
operations on Sunni-dominated areas but exercised restraint in south- 
ern areas inhabited by Druze and the Kurd-populated eastern regions. 
However, on another level, al-Assad’s decision to escalate military opera- 
tions proved highly counterproductive. The violent and indiscriminate use 
of force served to unite the opposition, produce fissures in some corners of 
the Alawite community, and further isolate Syria from the international 
community. 

Besides enflaming ethnic strife, the Syrian military crafted a strategy 
to isolate the nation’s protest movement into disparate cities and towns. 
The military’s control over Syria’s major lines of communication made it 
problematic for protesters to link their movements together. 31 However, 
the regime’s military-first strategy from late July to December 2011 did not 
engender the same results as its infamous siege of Hama in 1982. President 
Hafiz al-Assad’s brutal repression of Hama left anywhere from 10,000 
to 30,000 dead and put an immediate end to internal unrest. Visitors to 
Hama in the aftermath of the violent crackdown likened it to a ghost town 
and a mass grave. There was simply nothing and nobody left. While Syria’s 
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military employed a similar strategy in the fall of 2011, many Syrians 
refused to kowtow to the Alawite regime any longer. To them, dignity was 
more important than death. One member of the opposition group summed 
it up this way: “People reached the point at which they preferred death to 
humiliation. The only thing the regime can do is kill us.” 32 While it is true 
that scores of Syrians caught in the crossfire of war began to depart Syria 
for refuge in Jordan, Lebanon, and Turkey, the majority remained in their 
homes to continue the resistance or protect their property. The protest- 
ers’ resilience had a debilitating impact on the Syrian military. The Syrian 
military grew increasingly exasperated that its use of lethal force could do 
little to extinguish the rebellion. 

A series of events in mid-July had put increasing pressure on al-Assad’s 
regime to end the violence. First, the disparate and disconnected oppo- 
sition movements began to organize their resistance, albeit from a dis- 
tance. In July, reports surfaced that a number of defected Syrian soldiers 
had formed a paramilitary force, called the Free Syrian Army. Similarly, 
Syrian opposition groups created a political organization called the Syrian 
National Council in Istanbul, Turkey, which met in August. The Syrian 
National Council touted itself as representing Syria’s diverse groups both 
internal and external to Syria. Among its members were five individuals 
from the Muslim Brotherhood and various tribes, four Kurds, a Christian, 
five independents, six from the local coordination committees, one from 
the Assyrian community, and four liberals led by an academic-in-exile 
residing in Paris. 33 

Second, pressure from regional and international states calling for 
an end to the violence continued to mount. In early August, the United 
Nations Security Council, the Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC), and 
the Arab League each demanded an end to the military’s savage tactics. 
King Abdullah of Saudi Arabia condemned the violence in his televised 
address to the Arab world, and the region’s other powerful Sunni states, 
Turkey and Egypt, began distancing themselves from al-Assad. Reports 
leaked from Ankara that Turkey would not rule out military interven- 
tion into Syria. In mid-August, Western states began applying a series of 
economic, military, and energy sanctions against al-Assad and his inner 
circle. President Obama along with the governments of Canada, Germany, 
France, and England called for al-Assad to step down. The United Nations’ 
FFigh Commissioner for Fiuman Rights also threatened to refer President 
al-Assad to the International Criminal Court for crimes against humanity. 
In November 2011, the Arab League suspended Syria’s membership. Even 
Syria’s longtime ally, Iran, began criticizing President al-Assad by referring 
to the protesters’ demands as legitimate and chastising al-Assad for pursu- 
ing a violent solution to the domestic impasse. 
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Al-Assad was wholly unaffected by the international opposition to his 
tactics; in fact, the West’s opposition to al-Assad played right into the 
regime’s narrative that the protests were a result of Western meddling. 
Syria’s state media used the West’s criticism of President al-Assad as a pre- 
text to claim that the West supported democratic movements in the Arab 
world so it could conduct further invasions of Muslim lands similar to 
Iraq, Afghanistan, and Libya. 

As summer transitioned into fall, fissures appeared within the security 
services and the Alawite community. In July, one high-profile supporter 
of the regime, Manaf Tlas, a commander in the Republican Guard and 
a relative of Syria’s former Defense Minister, refused to participate in the 
regime’s violent military crackdown. Tlass was a friend of al-Assad and 
had worked hard to diffuse the uprising by negotiating with local leaders 
in Syria’s restive quarters. Tlass’ defection set in motion a series of further 
notable defections. In the middle of August, led by a former Minister of 
Information and a close associate of the Assads, Mohammed Salman, 41 
former Ba’ath and current government officials called for a political transi- 
tion to end the conflict. On September 1, the Attorney General of Hama 
resigned in protest over the brutality of the Syrian forces. 

Among Syria’s Armed Forces, defections occurred primarily among 
Sunni mid-level officers and Sunnis in the rank-and-file. Lack of credible 
data complicates any assessment of the extent of the defections; however, 
by October 2011, the Free Syrian Army had enough fighters to begin orga- 
nized attacks against the loyalists within the Syrian military. 34 Describing 
the Free Syrian Army in early July 2011, Wissam Tarif, director of a Syrian 
human rights group, claimed: “We’re talking about around 2,000 soldiers, 
maybe more, who left [the military].” 35 As the autumn months wore on, 
thousands more claimed to have defected. There were reports that 100 Air 
Force intelligence agents had defected to the opposition. Many defecting 
soldiers expressed their anger at having been forced to shoot at unarmed 
protesters. As the number of military defections grew, so did reports of 
the formation of opposition military units. Defectors claimed affiliation 
with military units such as the Khalid ibn al-Waleed Brigade, Hamza al- 
Khateeb Brigade, Al-Qashoosh Brigade, the Free Syrian Army, and the 
Free Officers Movement. 36 Some sources reported the strength of the Free 
Syrian Army at 10,000 near the end of 2011. 37 

Al-Assad’s military-first strategy from late July to December 2011 also 
created fissures among the Alawite civilian community. On September 12, 
three Alawite clerics located in Homs condemned the government’s violent 
crackdown on protesters and denied the regime’s suggestion that Sunnis 
were indiscriminately targeting Alawites. Elsewhere, in the Alawites’ 
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traditional heartland along the coastal mountains, the Alawite League of 
Coordinating Committees and Figures on the Syrian Coast also disavowed 
the regime’s heavy-handed tactics against demonstrators. They complained 
that the shabbiha were mere “toys in the hands of the Assad family” and 
not representative of the larger Alawite community. The group called for 
unity and an end to violence. 38 

As 2011 drew to a close, Syria was aflame in civil war. Al-Assad’s military- 
first strategy had largely backfired. Demonstrations continued to rage across 
the country; protests and car bombs threatened the merchant-military com- 
plex in Damascus and Aleppo; defections and casualties spiked 39 ; and the 
Syrian regime faced growing isolation from regional and international pow- 
ers alike. Outside actors predicted that the Alawite security services could 
not keep up their sustained aggression much longer. Syria’s economy was 
ravaged, the government’s treasury depleted, and the military’s resources 
drained. In contrast, the opposition was appearing more unified, organized, 
and emboldened. As Syria’s historic uprising entered its second year, many 
wondered if 2012 would witness the military’s removal of or fervent sup- 
port of President al-Assad. Amidst increasing opposition, would the military 
remain intact or disintegrate? 


Phase IV: The Military’s Scorched Earth Strategy, Defections 
Peak, an International and Regional Chess Game Begins 
(January 2012 to December 2012) 

As I began writing this chapter in the summer of 2013, the Syrian civil war 
was entering its third year. To date, various groups suggest the number 
of deaths range anywhere from 70,000 to 100,000. More than a million 
have sought refuge in Jordan, Lebanon, and Turkey. Many more are dis- 
placed within Syria. Momentum on the battlefield seesawed for much of 
2012 and early 2013. Both the Free Syrian Army and the loyalist Syrian 
military have claimed victories and suffered defeats. Islamic militants from 
across the world have answered the call of jihad to defeat the heretical 
Alawite regime. In response, paramilitary fighters from Hezbollah as well 
as military advisors from Iran have lent their support to President al-Assad. 
Syria appeared enmeshed in a protracted civil war, which pits the Syrian 
opposition, militant Islamists, the GCC, and the West against the Syrian 
regime, Hezbollah, Iran, portions of Iraq, Russia, and China. Money, aid, 
and military equipment from outside powers continued to flood the battle- 
field. Because of immense outside support to both sides, it was difficult to 
forecast the course of battle in the months or years ahead. What remained 
remarkable was the fervent support the Alawite-led military continued to 
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lend President al-Assad. Before the Syrian uprising began in earnest in 
March 2011, the military stood at approximately 200,000. By the end of 
December 2012, analysts suggested that the military stood at half this 
number but could only depend on the loyalty of 50,000 elite troops. 40 

On January 10, 2012, President al-Assad addressed the nation for the 
fourth time. He was defiant. In a speech that lasted roughly 90 minutes, he 
informed Syrians and the world that he had no intentions to step down as 
president. According to him, he had come to power by the will of the peo- 
ple and there he would remain. He likened nondemocratic countries that 
demanded Syria enact democratic reforms (e.g., the GCC) to a “physician 
advising others to quit smoking with a cigarette dangling from his lips.” 41 
By the end of January 2012, the Alawite regime devised a new strategy to 
subdue the uprising. It would focus its military might on major disruptive 
areas in the strategic area linking Damascus, central Syria, and the coast 
instead of spreading its forces across the nation to quell multiple areas of 
unrest simultaneously. 

An unruly, conservative, and impoverished section of Homs, named 
Baba Amro, became the test bed for this strategy. First, the military encir- 
cled the town and established checkpoints to control movement in and out 
of the area. Next, the military used standoff platforms (tanks, artillery, 
planes) to bombard the town for several days. Once the shelling ceased, the 
military entered the town with tanks, armored personnel carriers, and light 
infantry and cleared the area one street at a time. Afterwards, the military 
erected checkpoints throughout the town and announced their success at 
rooting out the terrorists. Then, after the military deemed the town suf- 
ficiently destroyed and depopulated, they allowed the shabbiha and soldiers 
to plunder the buildings. 42 Allowing the shabbiha and the military to loot 
people’s belongings maintained the loyalty of the shabbiha and soldiers to 
the regime and diminished the desire of the inhabitants to return to their 
homes. Finally, a member of the regime arrived on scene, announced the 
town’s “liberation” in front of an assembled crowd of regime loyalists, and 
pledged to use state funds to rebuild the wayward community. 

The Syrian military likened this strategy to the counterinsurgency 
doctrine of “clear, hold, and build” the Americans trumpeted in Iraq. 
However, unlike the Americans in Iraq, the Syrian regime had no inten- 
tion of rebuilding “cleared” towns. They also had no desire to beckon dis- 
placed civilians back to their homes. Emboldened by their success in Baba 
Amro, the Syrian military embarked on what some analysts referred to as 
a series of “scorched earth counter-insurgency.” 43 The military increasingly 
relied upon standoff platforms to destroy towns and cities. It was more 
accommodating and safer for Syria’s Armed Forces to bombard cities from 
afar using tanks, artillery, helicopters, and airplanes than to navigate the 
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city’s three-dimensional battle space. Besides shelling the opposition into 
submission, this strategy had two other advantages: First, it placed less 
strain on an already exhausted military. Second, it limited the opposition’s 
ability to disseminate propaganda depicting the destruction of the regime’s 
military equipment in urban areas. The Alawite regime hoped that this 
new strategy would abate the opposition’s morale. 

This strategy had several immediate consequences. First, the number of 
dead or displaced civilians skyrocketed. On December 29, 2011, the United 
Nations reported that Syria’s death toll stood at 7,500 with roughly 10,000 
registered refugees. By December 2012, the death toll rose to 40,000 with 
470,000 registered refugees. By May 2013, the number of deaths rose even 
further to 80,000 with 1.2 million registered refugees. 44 Second, the bru- 
tality of this strategy led to another spike in defections from the Alawite- 
dominated regime. In December 2011, the number of key regime defections 
stood at three. By December 2012, the number jumped to 82. 45 Two 
high-profile defections occurred in July 2012. A commander in the elite 
Republican Guard, ManafTlass (mentioned earlier), and Nawaf al-Shaykh 
Faris, the Syrian ambassador to Iraq, both switched sides. They were joined 
by Prime Minister Riad Hijab in August and Major General Abdul Aziz 
Jassem al-Shallal, Chief of the Military Police, in December. Most defectors 
during this period claimed that they departed the Syrian military for one 
of three reasons: (1) They believed the regime lied to them about fighting 
“armed gangs” instead of unarmed civilians in towns; (2) they did not want 
to fire at unarmed civilians or they were disgusted at the severity of military 
force required of them; or (3) they were angry that the military targeted 
their own home town or province, which, as experts believe, was likely the 
case with Ambassador Faris, who defected due to the military’s operations 
in his home town, Dayr az-Zawr. Despite a tick-up in high-profile defec- 
tions in 2012, claims of a clear split developing in the military have been 
unsubstantiated; rather, defections have largely comprised of individuals 
acting on their own moral conscience 46 or among groups of soldiers who 
have no ability to mount serious resistance because of their severe lack of 
training, equipment, and ability to mobilize. 

In the course of 2012, the Free Syrian Army grew more confident in its 
ability to counter al-Assad’s use of military force. The opposition’s military 
tactics were indicative of asymmetrical warfare. To counter the regime’s 
conventional weaponry, the opposition resorted to improvised explosive 
devices, rocket attacks, and hit-and-run tactics. On occasion, they would 
initiate more aggressive maneuvers, such as an attack on a military base 
near Damascus in November 2011, to demonstrate to Syrians and the 
international community that they were a legitimate fighting force. In July 
2012, the Free Syrian Army scored a remarkable victory over al-Assad with 
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its capture of Syria’s second most important city — Aleppo. Emboldened 
by their success, the opposition turned its focus on Damascus, the prize 
of the Alawite-led regime. Targeted assassinations threatened those in al- 
Assad’s inner circle of power. On July 18, reports surfaced that four senior 
officials in the government were killed in Damascus: Daoud Rajha, the 
Defense Minister; Assef Shawkat, the Deputy Defense Minister and al- 
Assad’s brother-in-law; Hassan Turkmani, the Assistant Vice President; 
and Hisham Ikhtiar, the head of the National Security Bureau. -17 Street 
battles engulfed the capital’s suburbs and crept slowly into the central dis- 
tricts. In September, the Free Syrian Army planted bombs near a mili- 
tary headquarters in Damascus. As a result, al-Assad’s historical alliance 
with the Sunni merchant class teetered at the breaking point. In October 
2012, the Druze, another important minority ally, retracted their support 
of al-Assad. 48 Reports also surfaced that President al-Assad’s control of the 
state’s territory had dwindled to a mere 30 percent. 49 

Though the particulars were obviously distinct, both Libya and Yemen 
faced similar civil wars or national upheaval along sectarian, tribal, or 
regional lines, yet their militaries fractured in the middle of the uprising. 
What explains the fervent support and loyal fidelity of the Syrian military 
to President al-Assad? Despite a death toll of 70,000 to 100,000 Syrians 
since the uprising began, growing defections and casualties among their 
minority ranks, fissures within the Alawite community and the Sunni 
merchant class, and widespread castigation by the international commu- 
nity including the Arab League, the regime and its loyal military elites 
have remained resolute, repressive, and committed to a path from which 
there are few opportunities to escape. The military’s best chance to main- 
tain a position of influence, it has calculated, is to side with the regime. 
Their low interest in changing the status quo overrides any chafing they 
might feel due to the high level of restraints imposed by al-Assad. 

The Syrian Military’s High Restraints 

In his book Revolt in Syria, Stephen Starr argues that Syria’s “entire politi- 
cal and security system, and by consequence, Syrian society, have been 
built with this moment of internal revolt in mind.” 50 He is quite right. 
To date, President al-Assad has defied an unprecendented social uprising, 
international condemnation, and numerous calls for his removal. He stood 
on the precipice of regime change for over two years, yet was unwavered in 
his penchant to hold onto power. While President al-Assad undoubtedly 
benefited from the support of Iran, Russia, and Hezbollah, the cornerstone 
of al-Assad’s survival was, and continues to be, the Syrian military. Their 
high level of restraints and low level of interests in overturning the status quo 
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have made them particularly loyal to President al-Assad despite increasing 
internal and external pressures. 

Prior to the 2011 uprising, the military’s missions consisted of defend- 
ing Syria’s borders, retaking the Golan Heights from Israel, and (most 
importantly) defending the regime. The military divides Syria into seven 
military regions (Damascus, north, east, south, southwest, coastal, and 
central) — each with its associated commander. Additionally, the Syrian 
army is divided into three major corps. The First Corps, with headquar- 
ters in Damascus, is deployed in the south near the borders of Israel and 
Jordan. Its mission is to defend against an Israeli incursion into Syria. The 
Second Corps has its headquarters located near the Lebanese border in the 
town of Zabadani. Its proximity to Lebanon and the highway that connects 
Damascus with Lebanon’s capital, Beirut, undoubtedly gives the Second 
Corps the control over operations in Lebanon, should the need arise. The 
Second Corps also protects the outskirts of Damascus as well as the his- 
torically volatile province of Homs to the north of Damascus. Perhaps the 
most significant role of the Second Corps is to protect the regime against 
dissident military units. The Second Corps’ Third Armored Division has 
the responsibility of defending Syria’s seat of political and military power. 
Lastly, the Third Corps, based in Aleppo, Syria’s second most significant 
city, is charged with the mission of defending northern Syria and Syria’s 
strategic coastal region, which houses its oil refineries and key maritime 
ports. 51 

In terms of organization, the army’s three corps are subdivided into 
three mechanized and seven armor divisions, one Special Forces infan- 
try division, one Republican Guard armored division, one Special Forces 
group (division equivalent), and an assortment of independent brigades 
comprising of surface-to-surface missile, infantry, antitank, artillery, spe- 
cial forces, and reserve units. One can ascertain the prioritization Syria’s 
government has placed on the military’s three missions by examining the 
manning, positioning, and capabilities of its military units. Syria’s govern- 
ment places the most loyal (primarily Alawite) soldiers and the best equip- 
ment with units charged with the defense of the regime. Those same units 
are either placed in or near Damascus or in areas of potential unrest — such 
as Homs, Hama, Dar’a, and Palestinian refugee camps — not along Syria’s 
tenuous borders. For example, the military has placed two Special Forces 
regiments near Palestinian refugee camps, which were thought to breed 
militant Islamists who opposed the Syrian regime. Another Special Forces 
regiment guards the regime in Damascus. 52 This along with other units 
that protect the government in Damascus — the Third Armored Division 
and the Republican Guard (commanded by Alawites close to al-Assad) — 
are the best equipped and most combat-ready. Units less trusted by the 
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regime are usually sent to the periphery or, ironically, to the Syrian-Israeli 
front. 53 Syria’s low defense expenditures (it ranks 14th out of 19 states in 
the region) 54 ensure that only the most elite and loyal units receive ade- 
quate funding for training, maintenance, and personnel. Other army units 
are hampered by poor equipment maintenance, limited training, and inef- 
fective logistics structure. 55 

A hallmark of the al-Assad dynasty’s longevity has been the creation 
of an elaborate hub-and-spoke arrangement that guards against military 
coups. To avoid another military coup reminiscent of 1954, 1963, 1966, 
and 1970, the al-Assad regime has created several overlapping layers of 
allegiance. Al-Assad’s inner circle of power includes close family members. 
His brother, Maher al-Assad, controls the Republican Guard. His sister, 
Bushra, is a power broker and staunch political advocate, and her hus- 
band, Assef Shawkat, was the Deputy Defense Minister. This inner circle 
is backed up by a second rank, termed the “sons of power,” comprising the 
rich sons of former military officers who were close to Al-Assad’s father, 
Hafiz al-Assad. 5fi Should death or disloyalty occur, one member can be 
easily replaced by another. This seems to have occurred with the assassina- 
tion of Assef Shawkat in July 2012, after which many wondered how long 
al-Assad could hold on to power. 

The military is also not a unitary actor. 57 As previously mentioned, the 
regime divides the military into seven regional commands, three corps, 
and several independent regiments. Many of these organizations overlap 
or cross jurisdictions. For example, the Second Corps, Damascus regional 
command, Republican Guard, and a Special Forces regiment are all charged 
with the defense ofDamascus/regime protection. Redundancy ensures loy- 
alty and continuity of security if one unit is destroyed or becomes disloyal. 
This practice has proven quite effective. When Hafiz al-Assad fell ill in 
1984, his brother, Rifaat al-Assad, attempted to seize power with his elite 
Defense Companies’ military units. To defeat this attempted coup d’etat, 
Hafiz al-Assad called on other elite military units in the Damascus area 
to defend his presidency. Rifaat al-Assad eventually backed down and was 
forced into exile later. 

The creation of multiple security directorates has also buttressed the 
regime against widespread defections and high-level assassinations in 
the military. The military is checked by Syria’s four security director- 
ates: Military Intelligence, Air Force Intelligence, State Security, and 
Political Security. Each service is independent of the others. While the 
first two services are led by Alawites, the last two are led by Sunnis, likely 
in an attempt to placate the public. General Hisham Ikhtiar, head of the 
National Security Bureau, oversees these four directorates and has a direct 
line to al-Assad. 58 The army and the intelligence services generally dislike 
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one another. As an example of the antipathy between the army and the 
intelligence services, a military intelligence officer and former US army 
attache to Syria reported that, when he met a high-ranking Syrian corps 
commander, the general disparaged the attache’s service as a military intel- 
ligence officer by stating that he could not imagine an intelligence branch 
serving any higher function than to ensure loyalty to the regime. 59 This 
antipathy may also be due to the fact that officers in intelligence units 
receive more privileges than officers in the regular army. 60 In addition to 
Syria’s four security directorates, the militia-like shabbiha also keeps watch 
over the military’s loyalty. Many soldiers who defected from the regime 
reported how the shabbiha kept a watchful eye on their activities in order 
to dissuade defections. 61 In Syria’s case, there is little potential for the army 
to “show an independent voice and start to tell the regime what to do.” 62 

President al-Assad, according to a local journalist, also manipulates 
bureaucratic and legal processes to restrain the military elites. Like his 
father, al-Assad has consolidated power through instituting the emergency 
law, exercising his authorities as Commander-in-Chief, and appointing and 
dismissing military officers. Even though the emergency law gives the mil- 
itary virtually unrestricted power relative to the populace, the law grants 
even more power to al-Assad relative to the military. This was clearly seen 
in al-Assad’s accession to the presidency. In 1994, Hafiz al-Assad sacked 
his longtime commander of the Special Forces, Major General Ali Haydar, 
after he questioned the legitimacy of hereditary succession. He also dis- 
missed a Republican Guard commander, Major General Adnan Makhluf; 
his brother and Second Vice President, Rifaat al-Assad; and other senior 
officers because he doubted their loyalty to al-Assad. Hafiz al-Assad then 
replaced many of these leaders with younger officers who had connections 
with al-Assad. 63 After assuming the presidency in 2000, al-Assad took the 
first few years to assess the loyalty of his military commanders. By 2005, 
he had replaced the Chief of Staff of the Army, all three corps command- 
ers, and several officers in the regional commands. He also appointed his 
brother-in-law, Assef Shawkat, to lead Military Intelligence and Maher al- 
Assad to lead the Republican Guard. 64 While Hafiz al-Assad was known 
to keep commanders in their positions for 20 to 30 years, al-Assad has 
preferred to rotate or retire his commanders at a much quicker pace 65 to 
ensure they do not have any opportunity to establish bases of power out- 
side his inner circle. 

In regard to the Constitution, the document appears to serve the presi- 
dent more than vice versa. For example, although the Constitution calls 
on the military to “[defend] the homeland’s territory and. . . [protect] the 
revolution’s objectives of unity, freedom, and socialism,” 66 in practice the 
regime has emphasized only two functions: to defeat Israel and protect 
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the regime. 67 Additionally, the Constitution stipulated that Vice President 
Abdul al-Halim Khaddam should have become the interim president 
after the death of Hafiz al-Assad; however, this was unacceptable to the 
Alawite regime because Khaddam was a Sunni. Instead, the Alawite-heavy 
National Assembly amended Syria’s Constitution (which stated that the 
president must be 40 years of age) so that the 34-year-old al-Assad could 
assume the presidency. 68 Third, Hafiz al-Assad chose to enforce a section 
of the Military Service Law that required the generals to retire at the age of 
67 to remove General Hikmat al-Shihabi, the Chief of Staff of the Army, 
who was both a Sunni and a possible contender for the presidency when 
Hafiz al-Assad left. After General al-Shihabi retired, Hafiz al-Assad had 
the law amended so that al-Shihabi’s replacement, Ali Arslan (a 66-year- 
old Alawite), could serve until he was 70. 69 It appears that legal and con- 
stitutional restraints carry little weight because of the lack of checks and 
balances in the Syrian regime. 

The sectarian composition of the military has been perhaps the most 
significant restraint upon the military’s behavior in times of crisis. Of 
course, ethnicity has always been an important security variable in Syria’s 
military since the French mandate of Syria in the early twentieth century. 
France’s occupying force relied heavily upon Syria’s minorities (Alawites, 
Druze, Isma’ilis, Christians, and Kurds) in their Troupes Speciales du 
Levant to quell the Sunni Arabs who controlled most of the significant 
property, dominated political and business interests, and resented the 
French occupation. Sunnis widely frowned upon the military services as 
“a place for the lazy, the rebellious, the academically backward, or the 
socially undistinguished.” 70 Upon the departure of France from Syria 
post-World War II, Syria experienced a series of coups. The first three were 
led by Sunni generals who relied on a few minority groups to seize power. 
However, none of these ruling coalitions endured for very long. With the 
Ba’athist takeover in 1963, the Alawites began to increase their control over 
the military. Before 1963, the Alawites comprised a significant portion of 
the noncommissioned officers (NCOs) and soldier positions, but only a 
small percentage of the officer corps. After 1963, this began to change. 
The Alawites consolidated their power in the military through a succession 
of military purges, which removed a great portion of Sunnis, Druze, and 
Isma’ilis from the officer corps. 71 After the failed coup of Rifaat al-Assad’s 
(the brother of President Hafiz al-Assad and a fellow Alawite) in 1984, 
Hafiz al-Assad became even more concerned with placing only the most 
loyal of Alawites in critical military positions. As such, he relied more upon 
his immediate family, his tribe, and his villages. 72 

However, today, it would be a mischaracterization to suggest that the 
military leadership is solely dominated by Alawites. Instead, one should 
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understand the Syrian government as a “regime [which is] dominated by 
some Alawites, not an Alawite regime.” 73 For example, although al-Assad’s 
inner circle is dominated by Alawites, a quick look at the sectarian com- 
position of the military’s regional commands shows a balance between 
Sunnis and Alawites of 56.5 percent and 43.5 percent, respectively. 74 
Al-Assad also courts Sunni support more so than his father. Perhaps this 
is due to al-Assad’s more reformist or liberal ideology or the fact that 
he and his brother, Maher al-Assad, are both married to Sunni women. 
Growing up in Damascus may have also persuaded al-Assad not to adopt 
his “father’s minority complex.” 73 Before the 2011 uprising, al-Assad had 
appointed influential Sunnis from Damascus to prominent posts, for 
example, Abdallah Dardari as the Deputy Prime Minister for economic 
affairs, Walid Muallim as Foreign Minister, Sami Khiyami as ambassador 
to London, and Najah Attar (whose brother once was a key figure in the 
Muslim Brotherhood, a fierce opponent of Syria’s Alawite regime) as Vice 
President. 

The ethnic control over Syria’s military occurs in three ways. First, 
a cursory survey of officers in influential positions confirms al-Assad’s 
promotion of Alawites close to the regime. In 2009, Assef Shawkat, a 
military officer and husband of al-Assad’s sister, Bushra, was promoted 
to Lieutenant General and appointed Deputy Chief of Staff of the Armed 
Forces. He was singled out by the US Treasury when it froze his assets 
in 2006. 76 The Third Armored Division was formerly commanded by 
General Shafiq Fayyad, a cousin of Hafiz al-Assad. 77 The Fourth Armored 
Division and the Republican Guard are commanded by Maher al-Assad. 
Hafiz Makhlouf, a cousin of al-Assad, is head of the Damascus branch of 
General Intelligence. Iyad Makhlouf, also a cousin of al-Assad, is an offi- 
cer in General Intelligence. Al-Assad’s first cousins, Fawaz al-Assad and 
Munzer al-Assad, are reported to be the leaders of the militia group, shab- 
biha. 78 Rather than serving as an independent and professional institution 
then, the military is best characterized as an organization manipulated by 
al-Assad and his close advisors to serve their personal interests rather than 
those of the state. 

Second, Alawites comprise a significant portion of the military’s elite 
units (Republican Guard, Special Forces) and branches of the secret 
police (Amn al-Dawla, Amn Siyasi, Amn Dakhili, Istikhbarat Askariya, 
Istikhbarat Juwiya, etc.) 79 This was a deliberate calculation by the regime 
for self-preservation, but it is also due to the fact that Alawites have lit- 
tle other prospects. The Alawite-heavy mountain area is still one of the 
most underdeveloped regions in all of Syria. An Alawite in the intelli- 
gence field lamented that “[the Alawites] have been made dependent on the 
regime rather than allowed to flourish and develop.” 80 The impoverished 
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background of many rank-and-file Alawites in the military was a common 
denominator between them and the protesters and caused some Alawite 
officers to doubt their loyalty. One officer commented that roughly 75 per- 
cent of his counterparts were sympathetic with the protesters in the open- 
ing days of the revolution. 81 

Third, the vast majority of Syria’s military are conscripts who serve for 
21 months. Since almost 90 percent of the army is composed of conscripts, 
the relative power of career military officers and NCOs is enhanced. 
Syria’s conscripts are primarily poor, uneducated, and Sunnis. They have 
no chance for promotion and little opportunity to network or form social 
bonds with other soldiers since their term of service is so short. They are 
treated more as indentured servants than professional soldiers. 82 NCOs 
are highschool graduates. They are recruited as NCOs; they do not start as 
soldiers and work their way through the ranks. Instead, they are trained at 
a military academy after high school and then sent to a military unit. They 
may serve 20 or more years and then retire from service. Officers comprise 
top high-school graduates or those who received some college education. 
After two years at a military academy, they are sent directly to their units. 
They can also retire from service after 25 or more years. 83 

Finally, al-Assad’s Alawite regime appoints Sunnis and other minority 
officers to important positions, but they check their power by placing them 
in a region away from their home or by placing “watchdog” Alawites in sub- 
ordinate or similar positions. This strategy of control has multiple effects. 
First, it co-opts the fidelity of Sunni or minority officers (and their fami- 
lies, tribes, etc.) to al-Assad’s regime. President al-Assad and his acolytes 
can exploit these appointments to further the legitimacy of their minority- 
led regime. Second, these strategic appointments increase the solidarity 
and cohesion of soldiers to the military as an institution. Sunni-Arab and 
minority soldiers are more inclined to trust Alawite leaders if they see non- 
Alawite officers appointed to important positions. 84 Third, the regime can 
diminish the influence of Sunni or minority officers by placing Alawites 
under their command or in similar positions. Thus, Hafiz al-Assad can 
appoint a Sunni as Minister of Defense (such as Mustafa Tlas) but weaken 
his power by appointing an Alawite as the Chief of Staff of the Army. 
Al-Assad also appointed Mustafa Tlas’s son, Manaf Tlas (mentioned ear- 
lier), as a brigade commander in the Republican Guard, but his power 
was checked by Alawite brigade and battalion commanders in the same 
division. This was a common practice. Al-Assad could appoint a Sunni 
to a powerful position as Chief of Staff of the Air Force, but check his 
power by appointing Alawites as base commanders or air traffic control- 
lers. 85 General Muhammad ‘Umran, an Alawite, put it this way: “Mahmud 
Hamra [a Sunni officer from Hama] cannot command his battalion [of 
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the Seventieth Armored Brigade], because seventy percent of the non- 
commissioned officers in his battalion are led by Ali Mustafa [Alawite 
battalion commander in the same brigade and supporter of ‘Umran ].” 86 
Finally, the Alawite-dominated military would assign Sunnis or minority 
officers to regions away from their homes . 87 It was also common practice 
to prevent Sunnis from controlling the security services in Damascus . 88 In 
short, simply holding an important position does not mean that one holds 
an equivalent amount of power. Restraints on the majority of the army 
and the power of its conscripts are very high, whereas its elite and Alawite- 
heavy units have more freedom of maneuver. 

The high level of restraints on the military’s autonomy appears to be a piv- 
otal reason why Syria’s Armed Forces have demonstrated “fervent support” 
for al-Assad’s regime in spite of ongoing conflict. The regime’s control over 
promotions and key assignments, overlapping and layered organizations, 
oversight of security branches, and Alawite control of critical military posi- 
tions have made the military a resilient fighting force despite ever-growing 
strains. The military has remained loyal notwithstanding a growing number 
of defections, casualties, and adverse public opinions. 


The Syrian Military’s Low Interests 

In many respects, it appears that the Syrian military had an interest in 
removing al-Assad from office in the first year of conflict. The military 
was held in low public esteem, suffered several military setbacks before the 
revolution, fumed about its low pay, and bristled that it had been sidelined 
by a president who favored economic and political reforms over military 
might. Would not siding with “the street” have improved both the mili- 
tary’s standing in society as well as its control over institutional interests? 
The answer, in the opinion of the Alawite-led military, is no. While the 
military certainly wanted to improve its institutional interests, it believed 
it stood a better chance of doing this by supporting President al-Assad, not 
the mercurial and multifarious “street.” A decision to overthrow President 
al-Assad might have earned goodwill from some Syrian quarters, but the 
military calculated that this adulation would be shortlived and tenuous, 
and therefore not worth it, as the termination of Alawite rule brought an 
uncertain future at best. On the contrary, by throwing its “fervent support” 
behind President al-Assad, the military could regain regional credibility; 
secure its adulation among the Alawite people and other minority sects 
who did not wish to see a Sunni-led government (Christian, Druze, etc.); 
instill fear and/or respect for military might among the Sunni, Druze, 
Christian, Isma’ili, and Kurdish factions; and regain its institutional pri- 
macy within al-Assad’s regime. 
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The public’s esteem of the military was quite low before the 2011 upris- 
ing. Its status has declined, in contrast to the business sector, since its zenith 
in the 1970s when the Syrian army enjoyed substantial Soviet economic 
and military support. Over subsequent decades, Soviet support dried up, 
its equipment fell into disrepair, and the military’s reputation plummeted. 
One US defense attache to Syria recalled seeing more than one military 
convoy on the streets of Syria whose percentage of broken down vehicles 
was roughly 20 percent. 89 Officers and security officials complained of 
lackluster salaries. Members of the presidential guard resented that they 
had to supplement their meager salary ($200/month) with additional jobs 
such as driving taxi cabs at night or working in a local shop. 90 It was com- 
monplace for soldiers to beg for money or food on the streets. Many Arabs 
visiting Syria would hire military conscripts for services such as buying 
groceries in a local supermarket. 91 Additionally, many military officers 
lived in poor neighborhoods. 92 

Al-Assad’s focus on corruption in the military rather than other institu- 
tions, as well as the humiliation of abandoning Lebanon in 2005, contrib- 
uted to legitimate grounds for dissatisfaction in the army. 93 The army felt 
singled out in the regime’s audit of government institutions. Israel’s assas- 
sination of Hamas leader Izz El-Deen Sheikh Khalil in Syria in 2004, its 
destruction of the Syrian nuclear reactor in 2007, and the US cross-border 
raid in Abu Kamal in 2008 have all contributed to the declining prestige 
of the Syrian military. 94 A source close to the regime claims, “Military 
officers, together with the Army as a whole, have been on a steep decline. 
They used to be able to pick up their phones to get whatever service they 
requested. Today, a minister won’t feel compelled to take a call from an 
Army general.” 95 

Before the 2011 popular uprising, the army was best known for its 
internal suppression, not victories on the battlefield. Its employment by 
the regime to brutally put down internal unrest is well documented; its 
involvement in killing between 10,000 and 30,000 people in Hama in 
1982 and another 30 in the 2004 Kurdish uprising are but two of the most 
salient examples. 96 The degree of violence directed at the army from the 
beginning of the popular uprising in 2011 (as contrasted with Egypt and 
Tunisia where the military was not targeted) is indicative of the antipathy 
of the populace. 97 

There were other indicators of the military’s waning social prestige as 
well. Many among the upper classes in Syria looked down upon military 
service. They still widely considered it a profession for the destitute, uned- 
ucated, and men in the countryside who had no other employment pros- 
pects. Even many of Syria’s destitute hated mandatory service. Failure to 
report for reserve duty was rampant. When the army’s messenger arrived 
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at their homes to announce their call up, many reserve soldiers would 
bribe him to report to his superior officer that he could not trace them. 98 
President al-Assad recognized the public’s low esteem of the military. 
Consequently, one of his first concessions to the Syrian people after the 
onset of popular unrest was to reduce mandatory military service from 
21 to 18 months. Al-Assad had also recently ended the practice of mak- 
ing school children wear military uniforms and study military topics. 99 
Finally, the Syrian military’s prestige had declined along with other Arab 
militaries in recent years, due to the success of paramilitary groups (such 
as Hezbollah) against Israel in 2006. Hezbollah’s success undermined the 
narrative of the Syrian military that they stood alone among Arab militar- 
ies as a rampart against Zionism. Indeed, the mantra of the regime and 
in military training had been “you are the only force that protects the 
Arab world against Zionism.” 100 However, a comparison of Syria’s and 
Hezbollah’s battles against Israel shows that the latter had experienced 
more success. While the Syrian military points to a 30-minute stretch 
of battle during the 1973 war, in which it held onto a key city in the 
Golan Heights conquered by Israel in the 1967 war, Hezbollah can point 
to rocket attacks on Israel, abductions of Israeli soldiers, extraction of 
Israel from Southern Lebanon, and fighting Israel to a standstill in 2006. 
Perhaps al-Assad recognized his military’s inability to weaken Israel’s mil- 
itary when he requisitioned Kornet antitank missiles from his army and 
administered them to Hezbollah in their fight against Israel in 2006. 101 

That said, there is scarce evidence that military elites would want to 
drastically alter the status quo merely for reasons of achieving greater 
social mobility. Even though proximity to al-Assad trumps any other 
measure of influence, military elites (not the rank and file) have enjoyed 
relatively high social standing in Syrian society. Officers and NCOs see 
the military as a social safety net and usually do not retire until their fif- 
ties or sixties. Even though many military officers and NCOs come from 
low- or middle-class families, their level of pay is commensurate with that 
of other government employees of similar rank and responsibilities. The 
desire of many in the Alawite community to serve in the military comes 
by default, since they have few other prospects of employment. Subsidized 
food, housing, and social clubs, coupled with “graft” on the side, usually 
contributed to a decent quality of life. 102 A former US army attache recalls 
attending the graduation of a youth from the Syrian military academy 
and observing the pride of the family in their son. They viewed his posi- 
tion as a means to access a “wide social network” and escape from poverty 
now that “their [son] could do great things.” 103 Not so with the con- 
scripts, however, who are viewed by society as “pitiful” and “hapless,” who 
earn little pay and sometimes resort to begging for handouts. 104 Military 
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elites had little reason to expect that supporting protesters would lead to 
any measurable improvement in their position in society. 

The Syrian military does not have as many institutional economic ven- 
tures as the Egyptian military. However, it appears to have extensive eco- 
nomic interests in Lebanon along the trade routes leading into and out 
of Syria, land holdings in the countryside, and financial institutions. 105 
Reportedly, Hafiz al-Assad took a loan from a military financial institution 
in 1964 to purchase a home for his family. 106 Many high-ranking officers 
clamor for positions along Syria’s borders at the end of their careers so they 
can accumulate graft by monitoring cross-border commerce. Some believe 
that the officer corps has also “created islands of wealth” as a result of their 
occupation of Lebanon over numerous years. 107 Much of the officer corps’ 
economic ventures come at the individual, not institutional, level. Many 
military officers supplement their pay by running a business on the side. 
The work day usually ends at 2 p.m., so officers can turn their attention 
toward business matters. Typical businesses include agriculture, livestock, 
and drugs (hasheesh). Officers use soldiers in their units as indentured 
servants to run their businesses. They serve as farm hands, build houses, 
and drive vehicles. This reduces the operating costs of businesses since the 
government pays the soldiers’ salaries. On the weekends, many officers 
journey to the coast to spend time in their villas or resorts on the beach 
with family, friends, or colleagues. 108 Officers do not live in opulence, but 
they enjoy a decent living. 

There is uncertainty surrounding how much political clout the mili- 
tary wielded by the time of the popular uprising. Under Hafiz al-Assad, 
the military enjoyed a primary role in political institutions, occupying 
a sizeable portion of positions within the Ba’ath Party. 109 Hafiz al-Assad 
also carefully crafted his son’s rise to power by placing him in military 
positions before he assumed the presidency in 2000: he commanded an 
armor battalion in 1994; was promoted to major in 1995; graduated from 
the military’s Command and General Staff course in 1997; commanded 
a brigade in the Republican Guard; and was promoted to staff colonel in 
1999. Clearly Hafiz al-Assad thought that his son’s military experience 
would bolster his political clout once the latter assumed the presidency. 
Some scholars note that al-Assad promoted the interests of nondefense 
institutions over the military; however, he continued his father’s practice 
of keeping military men in his inner circle. Syrian scholars are uncertain as 
to how much influence the military has in political decisions, yet it seems 
reasonable to assume that politicians did not meddle with the military’s 
core interests. 

Even though the military had little autonomy under al-Assad’s auto- 
cratic regime, it did not display a desire to gain more freedom of maneuver 
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under a new regime. 1 was unable to find any evidence that the military 
wanted to have more control over the economy, its decision-making abili- 
ties, or influence over promotions. It is likely that military elites would 
want to increase the army budget to ameliorate the impoverished condition 
of its conscripts and the deterioration of its equipment. The military also 
wanted to make power gains relative to the intelligence services. However, 
there has been no guarantee that supporting the street would result in any 
more autonomy or political influence. In short, military elites have thus far 
vehemently supported al-Assad’s regime “because they’re scared to death of 
what’s going to happen if Alawite control ends in Syria.” 110 


Conclusion 

Despite suffering from a declining status in Syrian society, the military 
elites have had little interest in siding with protesters during the Arab 
uprisings. With little to gain and much to lose, the military has “fervently 
supported” the al-Assad regime due to its low interest in overturning the 
status quo paired with the strict restraints imposed by the al-Assad regime. 
Increasingly, the military elite view its response to the Arab uprisings as a 
zero-sum game; not only are the results of the struggle uncertain, but their 
close association with the regime and their brutal crackdown on the oppo- 
sition have left them with no alternative other than wholesale support for 
al-Assad. The high restraints employed by al-Assad and his circle of power 
have been reinforced by the military elite’s low interests in overturning the 
status quo; as a result, military elites have staunchly supported the regime. 
Just as al-Assad has restricted his own freedom of maneuver with limited 
concessions and a breach of trust with the populace, so too military elites 
have no good alternatives; they are in a position in which their survival 
may require them to hold onto power at all costs. 



Chapter Six 

The Egyptian Military's "Reluctant 
Support" of the Arab Awakening 


Stunned by the power of the masses to bring down arguably the Middle 
East’s strongest and most resilient leader, the world watched in disbelief as 
the Egyptian people ousted Hosni Mubarak from power on February 11, 
2011. Exuberant crowds cried, embraced, and sang in Tahrir Square with 
the news; overcome by emotion at their hard-won (and at times, doubtful) 
victory, thousands chanted: “The people, at last, have brought down the 
regime!” Soldiers were embraced and celebrated as heroes. Despite the gen- 
erally effusive reception the army received since its intervention to establish 
order, however, it displayed serious reluctance in siding with “the street.” 
Only after expending all other options, and as a last-ditch effort to secure 
its own position of preeminence in Egyptian society, did the military usher 
Mubarak out of Cairo. 

How are we to understand the army’s behavior during these 18 days 
in early 2011? As with many questions in life, it depends upon whom you 
ask. According to many leaders in the US army, especially those in Central 
Command (CENTCOM) that oversee the US military’s relationship 
with the Egyptian military, the Egyptian military supported the protest- 
ers because of their close connections with the United States. This narra- 
tive posits that the extensive training of Egyptian officers in US military 
schools, large sums of US military and foreign aid, and the high number 
of operational and logistical partnerships between the two militaries did 
one of two things: it either persuaded the Egyptian military to support 
democracy and internationally recognized human rights, or it threatened 
them with the removal of US largess should they disobey America’s dic- 
tates. Another narrative to which many Egyptian protesters ascribe suggests 
that the military sided with the people because the military is a symbol 
of Egypt’s rich history. To suppress this historic movement would be to 
deny the very fabric of the military’s mythology that it is a defender of the 
Egyptian people. Still others portray the military’s behavior as a calculated 
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move to further their institutional interests at the expense of the Ministry 
of Interior (Mol) and the presidency. Languishing from years of neglect, 
the military was secretively waiting for a moment of national upheaval so 
it could reclaim its position atop the power triangle over internal security 
forces and the presidency. 1 

While each of these narratives paints a clear picture of the Egyptian 
military’s behavior during these fateful days, they are misleading in that 
they provide only a piece of the puzzle. A more accurate portrayal of the 
Egyptian military’s decision-making calculus must match the messy and 
chaotic hours of the Egyptian revolution. In many ways, the behavior of 
the Egyptian military was as nuanced, messy, and fluid (and at times inco- 
herent) as the behaviors of the protesters on the street, the security forces, 
President Mubarak, and the United States. Its decision making through- 
out the crisis, however, is best grasped by the intersection of the military’s 
parochial restraints and interests. In short, the lack of significant restraints 
emplaced upon it by the Mubarak regime, coupled with its low interests 
in seeing a change to the status quo, gave the Egyptian military signifi- 
cant freedom of action in responding to the social uprising and made it 
highly reluctant to throw out their protector. When it became clear to 
the military leadership that President Mubarak’s reign would not last, the 
military intervened to protect its economic and political interests as well 
as its popular support. 

Background and Timeline of the Egyptian Uprising 2 

The conditions that led to the popular uprising in Egypt have been covered 
by numerous other scholars and do not necessitate an extensive summary 
here. Many have documented that Egyptians suffered from an anemic econ- 
omy, dilapidated civil society, repressive internal security apparatuses, and 
unrepresentative political institutions. Almost half of the Egyptian people 
lived along the poverty line. College graduates perceived the rate of unem- 
ployment for their peers stood at 40 percent. High unemployment coupled 
with low wages and an increasing standard of living forced many young 
men to delay marriage. Additionally, a significant portion of young people 
in Lower Egypt had migrated to Cairo in recent years to seek out higher 
wages. This exodus dampened the development of Egypt’s smaller towns 
and amplified the overcrowding and unemployment problems in Cairo. 3 
The income disparity between the upper and lower classes was also growing. 
The liberal economic reforms of Gamal Mubarak, son of Hosni Mubarak, 
increased the wealth of those who were close to the Mubarak regime, yet 
threatened the tenuous livelihood of the destitute who depended on state 
subsidies the most. As with most oligopolies, corruption was rampant. 
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Transparency International ranked Egypt 98th out of 178 states on their 
corruption index. The Egyptian people cried out for justice, but justice 
seemed to serve only the rich and well-positioned. 

There was a growing resentment among the middle classes that Egypt’s 
Mol only served the interests of the wealthy. The primary disposition 
of Egypt’s internal security forces was around upper-class quarters and 
Western areas. Their mission was to contain any possible violence in the 
poorer areas and prevent it from spreading to wealthier neighborhoods. 
There was no attempt by the Mol to prevent crime or provide security 
to Egypt’s impoverished residents. 4 Scores of Egyptians believed the Mol 
acted with impunity. Many believed that “the average Egyptian [could] 
be dragged into a police station and tortured simply because a police offi- 
cer doesn’t like his face.” 5 Adherence to the adage “walk next to the wall” 
was becoming increasingly impossible. 6 This perception ballooned with 
the tragic and brutal beating of Kahled Saieed. Police officers dragged 
him from a Space Net Cybercafe in Alexandria, kicked him for 20 min- 
utes until he died, and then invented a story that he was a drug-dealer. 
The brutal episode was caught on video and went viral in Egypt. 

Finally, the Egyptian people felt they had no voice in their govern- 
ment. Since the time of Gamal Abdel Nasser, Egypt’s strongmen amassed 
electoral victories, which never dipped below 90 percent of the electorates. 
However, most Egyptians recognized that the process was absurd. Political 
opponents were closely managed by the regime or outlawed altogether. 
This political farce was especially apparent in the elections of November/ 
December 2010. Many joked that they only had one option in Egyptian 
elections — Hosni Mubarak. Mubarak’s acolytes managed the opposition, 
arrested hundreds, and repressed the media. Mubarak was elected for yet 
another term, his ruling National Democratic Party (NDP) retained wide 
control over the Parliament, and Gamal Mubarak seemed well poised to 
extend the Mubarak dynasty into the twenty-first century. 

The Egyptian people may have tolerated the NDP’s monopolization 
of political power had the party displayed more of an effort to address 
the country’s systemic issues. However, many Egyptians expressed frus- 
tration that the NDP was more concerned with winning elections than 
meeting the people’s needs. In a particularly candid moment, one rep- 
resentative of the NDP stated that he would address his constituents’ 
needs only if they became members of the NDP. When members of the 
NDP chose to interact with citizens, it appeared to most Egyptians that 
the national party was only looking to build support for its members, 
usually in the run-up to elections. Denizens of smaller towns in Lower 
Egypt reported that they had not seen a NDP representative for more 
than five years. 7 
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A careful analysis of the events that comprised the massive protests in 
Egypt reveals that the military was cautious, indeed hesitant, to embrace 
the popular uprising. The interplay between protesters, the government 
of Mubarak, and the military on the streets of Egypt during the 2011 
popular uprising portrays an awkward three-way dance: the protesters and 
Mubarak each wanted to lead and they beckoned the military to replace 
the other as their dance partner. The dance card played out for 18 days, 
with the military becoming gradually more engaged. At first, the mili- 
tary eschewed participation altogether, believing the strife was an internal 
matter that needed to be settled by the government and the internal secu- 
rity forces. Moreover, it had gleaned from its past experiences that it had 
much to lose and little to gain when it engaged in overt political matters. 
However, when the government was unable to diffuse the societal unrest, 
the military entered the scene as an arbiter between the two sides, care- 
fully gauging which one would best serve its interests. Finally, when it 
became clear that the protesters were gaining the upper hand and that the 
army’s inaction was actually harming the military’s interests (reputation, 
economic holdings, etc.), the army decided to remove Mubarak from the 
political dance floor. 


Act I: The Army Stays on the Sidelines 

The roil of protests sweeping the Middle East and North Africa lapped 
upon Egypt’s shores after the departure of Tunisia’s Ben Ali to Saudi 
Arabia on the night of January 14, 2011. Over the next five days, several 
Egyptians emulated the example of the poor Tunisian vendor Mohamed 
Bouazizi. One of these victims was Abdou Abdel Hamid, a restaurant 
owner who set himself on fire in front of Egypt’s Parliament building near 
Tahrir Square. Rumors spread that he was engaged in a dispute with the 
local government over his allotment of subsidized bread. 8 A wave of social 
media, Internet chatter, and street conversations that supported the protest 
movement began to sweep through the streets of Egypt. On January 18, 
an influential video spread among Egypt’s Internet-savvy community. A 
woman named Asmaa Mahfouz derided fence-sitters and demanded that 
her male peers “prove their manhood to her” by joining the first day of 
protests planned for January 25. 9 

Protest organizers chose January 25 for symbolic reasons. It was a 
national holiday, ironically dedicated to the national police. The holiday 
commemorates the struggle of Egypt’s Ismailia police against Britain’s 
colonial occupation force in 1952. Protesters named this first day of orga- 
nized protests “the Day of Rage.” Thousands marched to Tahrir Square 
in Cairo, with smaller protests staged in Alexandria, Suez, Mansura, and 
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the Sinai. The protesters made several demands: (1) the dissolution of the 
Parliament and the holding of new elections; (2) a two-term limit for the 
presidency; (3) terminate the country’s persistent emergency laws; (3) sack 
the infamous Minister of Interior, Habib al-Adly; (4) raise the mini- 
mum wage and improve unemployment benefits; and finally (5) remove 
President Mubarak. 

The security forces of the Mol made preparations to prevent demon- 
strators from taking to the streets. On January 25, the Egyptian police 
and the Central Security Forces (CSF) erected barricades and positioned 
forces around wealthy neighborhoods, bridges across the Nile River, and 
traditional assembly points for protesters. As a result, protesters had to 
cancel their organized demonstrations at Cairo University and delay their 
movement into Tahrir Square. Instead, protesters moved to alternative 
gathering sites, coalescing around other traditional demonstration sites 
such as Ramses Square, the Supreme Court building, and the Journalists’ 
Syndicate. 

Despite early preparations to defuse the demonstrations, the Egyptian 
police and CSF were ill-prepared for the first day of protests. Many pro- 
testers were elated that they outnumbered the police in many locations 
or that the police were altogether absent. The Egyptian police and CSF 
were caught off guard when protesters occupied alternative demonstration 
sites. They also reacted clumsily when protesters found alternative avenues 
around the police’s barricades. For much of the day on January 25, the 
police and the protesters engaged in a cat-and-mouse game: the protest- 
ers would find alternative routes around the police, and the police would 
hurriedly emplace another array of barricades defended by a phalanx of 
policemen. As the day of protests unfolded, the CSF became increasingly 
incensed over the protesters’ tactics. The government blocked Twitter ser- 
vice across Egypt and disrupted cell phone service in and around Tahrir 
Square. As the sun set on Egypt, the CSF decided to escalate their use of 
force in an attempt to disperse the crowds. They used tear gas, water can- 
nons, batons, rubber bullets, and shotguns to intimidate the people. By 
the early morning, the police had killed at least three people in Suez and 
arrested over 500 across the country. 

On January 26, the government moved quickly to prevent the demon- 
strations from spreading. President Mubarak had his government disable 
Facebook and Twitter indefinitely. In Cairo, the CSF cordoned off the 
Journalists’ Syndicate and arrested its leader. Local security forces also shut 
down access to the Sadat Metro Station to limit the movement of protest- 
ers to the center of the capital. Finally, the CSF constructed a massive cor- 
don around Tahrir Square to prevent the demonstrators from occupying 
this symbolic location. The CSF was determined to regain the initiative. 
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At the national level, President Mubarak initiated a public relations 
campaign to discredit the protesters. In a press conference, the NDP’s 
Secretary General and leader of the Upper House of Parliament delivered 
a speech outlining the benefits of President Mubarak’s regime: socialized 
health care, education, and subsidies for food and fuel. He also downplayed 
the protests as stemming from a small minority that did not represent the 
interests of the wider Egyptian populace. On the streets of Cairo, protest- 
ers expressed little concern for the NDP’s overtures. Their focus was on 
outmaneuvering the CSF in order to capture the heart of Cairo — Tahrir 
Square. Throughout the day, protesters probed the CSF’s cordon of Tahrir 
in order to locate an alternative route into the strategic Square. During this 
second day of the Egyptian revolution, the struggle for control between the 
police and the protesters became more contested, violent, and widespread. 
As the protests carried over into day three, January 27, the numbers of 
dead, injured, and arrested climbed. 

The events of January 28 solidified the protest movement and seriously 
weakened Mubarak’s grip on power. Marked as the “Friday of Anger,” pro- 
testers assembled at mosques around the country before pouring out into 
the streets for a fourth day of demonstrations. The government attempted 
to degrade the protesters’ coordination of their movements. Before Friday’s 
mosque services, President Mubarak had directed his government to dis- 
able Internet and cell phone access across the entire country. However, the 
government’s strategy had little impact on the course of the revolution. 
Indeed, some say this tactic worked against the government. When par- 
ents could not reach their children on the phone, they journeyed into the 
streets to look for them. 10 In Cairo, the protesters’ objective remained the 
symbolic Tahrir Square, located in the heart of Egypt’s political, cultural, 
and historic seat of power. To many Egyptians, Tahrir Square embodies 
the centuries of occupation, subjugation, and revolution of the Egyptian 
people. 11 The superiority of Egypt’s ancient civilization has long since 
been eclipsed by the occupation of foreign powers such as Persia, Greece, 
Rome, Byzantium, Ottoman Empire, France, and Britain, and Israel in 
1967. After British forces left in 1949, Egypt’s King Farouk renamed the 
square “Tahrir,” or “Liberation” Square, to celebrate Egypt’s ascendency. 
Like many great symbols, Tahrir means many things to different people. 
Since then, Egypt’s leaders and protesters alike have occupied the square 
to tout Egypt’s greatness, its need for reform, and its resistance to both the 
United States and Israel. 12 

The CSF erected a series of roadblocks to impede the crowd’s multi- 
pronged approach to Tahrir Square. Pivotal battles ensued on the Galaa 
Bridge, the Qasr al-Nil Bridge, and Batal Ahmed Abdez Aziz Street, the 
major boulevard in Cairo. The conflict was fierce. Hundreds of people 
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died, thousands were injured, and countless others were arrested. The mas- 
sive turnout overwhelmed the CSF. After four days of battling the protest- 
ers, the Egyptian police appeared exhausted. They were uncertain on how 
to contain demonstrations that vastly outnumbered their security forces. 
The CSF also had no way of rotating its forces. In the late afternoon, 
the CSF began to fracture, their resolve finally broken after days of battle 
against their countrymen. Across Cairo, Alexandria, and Suez, the crowds 
quickly filled the vacuum left by the police. Some protesters ransacked and 
burned police stations and public buildings. In Cairo, crowds set the NDP 
headquarters ablaze. 

Clearly shaken by the day’s events, President Mubarak decided to 
address the nation in the early morning of January 29. FFe announced 
that he would fire his entire government, including the NDP Secretary for 
Organizational Affairs, Ahmed Ezz, and the reviled Minister of Interior, 
al-Adly. He also appointed his intelligence chief, Omar Suleiman, as his 
Vice President. Many believed that Suleiman’s appointment was a sig- 
nal that Mubarak would no longer groom his son, Gamal Mubarak, for 
the presidency. Additionally, the state newspaper, Al-Ahram, declared on 
Mubarak’s behalf that the new government would be devoid of business- 
men who were widely unpopular due to the implementation of liberal 
reforms. It appeared that Mubarak was trying to address some of the pro- 
testers’ demands. However, while he admitted that some of the protesters’ 
grievances were legitimate, he also warned the people that, as president, he 
must maintain Egypt’s security and stability. Finally, President Mubarak 
called in the army to occupy the void left by the fractured CSF. 


Act II: The Army as Arbiter 

The army’s foray into domestic politics was not unusual. For most of 
Egypt’s modern history, the military has been a mainstay of Egyptian 
politics. Most are familiar with the famous military coup of 1952, which 
brought Gamal Abdel Nasser into power. His calls for an Arab revival via 
pan-Arabism were equally admired and reviled across the region and the 
world. Under his reign, the military dominated the country’s political, eco- 
nomic, and security deliberations. However, after the debacle of the War of 
1967 against Israel, Egypt’s military lost some of its prominence in Egypt’s 
political institutions. Despite a favorable bump in public opinion due to its 
role in the 1973 war against Israel, the Egyptian military was quietly yet 
systematically removed from many political deliberations. 

The sidelining of the military under Presidents Anwar Sadat and 
Mubarak did not mean the military had lost its importance, however. In 
many ways, it was still the bulwark of the nation and the measure of last 
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resort for regime protection. For example, in 1977, President Sadat decided 
to cut food subsidies in order to rebalance the Egyptian economy. This led 
to widespread “bread riots,” which the internal police could not manage. 
To restore order, Sadat ordered the military to intervene. Defense Minister 
Gamasy and the senior commanders of the military cautiously agreed, but 
only on the condition that Sadat restore the bread subsidies. In 1986, the 
military was called upon to intervene in domestic matters once again. This 
time, the conscripts of the CSF began to riot after learning that their term 
of enlistment was extended from three to four years. President Mubarak 
ordered the army to get involved to restore order. It did so successfully, yet 
again with hesitation. Finally, in response to the terrorist attacks on Luxor 
in November 1997, Mubarak called upon the military to assist the CSF to 
crack down on Islamic extremists across the land. 13 

As was also the case in these historic periods of internal intervention, 
the military exercised extreme caution in 2011. They knew that the results 
of its intervention in 2011 were not preordained. Uncertainty was in the 
air. Egypt’s Armed Forces had never witnessed domestic disquietude of this 
magnitude. Any missteps by the military could prove catastrophic with 
regard to its interests. Because the military did not know which side — 
Mubarak or the street — would prevail, siding with one side too early in the 
foray would irrevocably hurt the Armed Forces’ long-term interests. Thus, 
the military stepped into the cauldron of uncertainty with temerity and 
shrewdness. They would play both sides until an outcome was certain. 

Mubarak’s concessions on January 29 did little to appease the revo- 
lutionary appetite of the protesters. The people widely considered Vice 
President Suleiman (a former military general and security chief) an aco- 
lyte of Mubarak as well as a lackey of the United States and Israel. Protests 
continued unabated across Egypt from January 29 to 30. With the absence 
of police in many quarters of the country, the public’s looting and deface- 
ment of public property spiked. Protesters burned numerous police sta- 
tions and public buildings across the country. Those in Cairo turned their 
attention to the building that housed the Mol — the object of much of their 
disdain. 

At this point, public opinion concerning the military’s intervention in 
the streets of Egypt was rather mixed. Many welcomed the Armed Forces 
as “protectors of the people.” Others opined that the protesters should 
attack the military in kind. Uncertainty about the Armed Forces’ motives 
led hundreds of protesters to block the army’s tanks from entering Tahrir 
Square. Most Egyptians were simply confused, if not dismayed, by the 
military’s reluctance to defend the Egyptian people. Numerous protesters 
recounted that the military “simply stood by and watched as civilian dem- 
onstrators were gunned down” by the police. Others reported witnessing 
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soldiers helping the reviled police detain protesters. 14 In the Ma’adi quarter 
of Cairo, reports surfaced that army tanks had used their machine guns 
to repulse successive waves of demonstrators seeking to overrun a police 
station. 15 Finally, at four o’clock in the afternoon on January 30, protest- 
ers were alarmed to see military jets and helicopters roaring low across the 
urban rooftops. To the throngs of Egyptians it appeared the Armed Forces 
were using a military tactic on its own people similar to the one Israel used 
to intimidate protesters in the Gaza Strip. By the end of the day, many 
protesters did not know where the loyalty of the army lay. 

On Monday, January 31, the government offered further concessions to 
the protesters. The new Vice President, Suleiman, declared he would meet 
with members of the opposition to diffuse the impasse. President Mubarak 
also announced the appointment of a new Prime Minister, Ahmed Shafiq 
(the former head of Egypt’s Air Force and Minister of Civil Aviation), 
charged with addressing the demonstrators’ demands. Seeking to clarify its 
role, the military issued a separate statement on television recognizing “the 
legitimacy of the people’s demands,” promising not to use force against 
the public, yet also asserting its right to suppress looting and criminality. 
Interestingly, the backdrop of the military’s public announcement showed 
a film of protesters cheering the soldiers. 16 Implicit in this message was 
the army’s lack of commitment to either side. While the army yearned for 
order in the streets, it also wanted the people to believe that it remained 
the champion of their cause. 

The government’s concessions did little to appease the crowds. Instead, 
demonstrators called for Egypt’s first ever million-man march on Tahrir 
Square on February 1 to celebrate the movement’s first week of protests. 
When the sun rose the next morning, the protesters were elated by the results 
of their pleas. February 1 witnessed a surge of nearly two million people into 
and around Tahrir Square alone, with similar gatherings of solidarity occur- 
ring in Alexandria, Suez, el-Mahalla, el-Kubra, and el-Mansura. Prominent 
Egyptian actors, such as senior judges, Omar Sharif, and el-Baradei, joined 
the growing clarion call for Mubarak to step down. Sensing a second swell 
of discontent sweeping the nation, President Mubarak again addressed the 
nation. In his second televised address, Mubarak announced that he shall 
not run for a sixth term when his fifth was to end in eight months. Fie also 
defended his legacy and proclaimed his resolve to “finish [his] work for the 
nation.” 

February 2 encapsulated the two-way tug-of-war between Mubarak 
and the protesters for the loyalty of the military. Pro-Mubarak supporters 
marched into the Cairo streets and surged into Tahrir Square in order to 
counter the opposition movement. Some of the protesters were legitimate 
supporters of the embattled president; others were hired thugs, known to 
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Egyptians as the baltagiyya — those who engage in regime-sanctioned vio- 
lence or intimidation. Throughout the day, protesters and pro-Mubarak 
groups battled for control of Tahrir. At the heart of this struggle was the 
infamous “Battle of the Camel” in which herds of men on camels and 
horses attempted to drive anti-Mubarak demonstrators from the Square. 
Anywhere from eight to 20 people were killed. 

At this point, the military assumed the role of a referee: They would 
allow the two sides to settle their dispute on the street, intervening only 
occasionally to separate the warring factions if events spiraled too far out 
of control. Many protesters were alarmed to see the army pull back and 
leave the protesters vulnerable at the very moment the pro-Mubarak forces 
arrived. Demonstrators recall soldiers standing on nearby rooftops filming 
the confrontation or lounging on their tanks as they passively watched 
the show. In response to one man’s plea for the military to intervene, an 
army colonel retorted: “Aren’t you expressing your opinion? They’re here 
expressing their opinion as well.” 17 

By the early morning of February 3, the protesters had weathered 
President Mubarak’s latest tactic to disperse the crowds. Despite lack- 
ing weapons and ammunition, the protesters had held their ground and 
retained control of the strategic Square. The army was taking notice. 


Act III: The Army Chooses Sides 

The events of February 3 to 9 slowly convinced the Armed Forces that 
Mubarak’s days were numbered. All of Mubarak’s ploys and strategies had 
failed to resolve the impasse. Violence, political concessions, media cam- 
paign to discredit the movement, and national speeches all failed to pacify 
and disperse the crowds. It was growing increasingly clear to the Egyptian 
military that only one thing would satisfy the popular movement — the 
removal of President Mubarak. 

After the bloody confrontation between pro-Mubarak forces and the 
opposition, a council of 24 wise men (newspaper editors, intellectuals, for- 
mer diplomats, businessmen, and other prominent leaders) gathered on 
February 3 to discuss a way forward for the Egyptian people. They released 
a detailed list of Egypt’s maladies with an associated blueprint that out- 
lined how they intended to heal the country’s wounds. The protesters sum- 
marily discounted this latest overture from the regime. They were resolved 
to accept nothing less than Mubarak’s departure from office. After the 
meeting, events unfolded quickly. On Friday, February 4, the protesters 
held prayer services in Tahrir Square and named the holy day a “Day of 
Departure” for President Mubarak. On February 5, more members of 
Mubarak’s NDP, including Gamal Mubarak, resigned. On February 6, 
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the government invited members from the opposition political parties, 
the Muslim Brotherhood, and representatives of the protesters themselves 
to engage in a national dialogue. Finally, on February 7, the government 
announced a 15-percent rise in salaries and pensions. Perhaps, the govern- 
ment reasoned, it could appeal to the people’s economic interests. This 
announcement, too, fell on deaf ears. 

As the government’s hold on power grew increasingly tenuous, the 
social movement gained momentum. On February 7, Wael Ghonim, an 
Egyptian and Google executive based out of Dubai who led the compa- 
ny’s marketing in the Middle East, made an impassioned plea on Egypt’s 
Dream TV that the protesters’ demands were pure and that the lives of 
every Egyptian who died in their struggle was not in vain. The station 
then aired the pictures of all who had died during the uprising. This raw 
moment of emotion galvanized the opposition into action once again. On 
February 8 to 9, workers staged strikes throughout the country. Scholars 
from Egypt’s prominent universities and members of the state media began 
throwing their support behind the protesters as well. One correspondent 
from Nile Television, Shahira Amin, even resigned from her job. 18 The 
pendulum was clearly swinging toward the protesters. 

On February 10, President Mubarak stood before the Egyptian people 
to give his third and final televised address. Most who witnessed his speech 
assessed it as both “apologetic and defiant.” Mubarak stated that he was 
proud of the protesters “as a symbol of a new generation of Egypt that [was] 
calling for a better change.” He promised to transfer more of his powers to 
the vice president and reform at least six Articles of the Constitution. He 
declared that he had never sought out power, and he, again, vowed to stay 
in office until his presidency ended in eight months. 

The protesters’ response was, at this point, predictable. At the conclu- 
sion of the speech, they howled in disapproval, waved their shoes in the air, 
and called upon the army to join their ranks. After witnessing the events 
of February 3 to 9, the army was ready to do just that. It had waited on 
the sidelines long enough. The winner was clear and it was time to choose 
sides. On February 10, the Supreme Council of the Armed Forces (SCAF) 
met behind closed doors and issued Communique Number One. The 
Communique endorsed the “people’s legitimate demands” 19 and ushered 
out Egypt’s modern-day pharaoh from office. At six o’clock on February 
11, a somber Vice President Suleiman announced to the Egyptian people 
that Mubarak had absconded the throne and handed over control of the 
country to the military. For better or worse, the military was now com- 
pletely in charge of the state with Field Marshal Tantawi at its head. In the 
streets, one could hear loud chants stating “The people, at last, overthrew 
the regime.” But had they? 
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The Egyptian Military’s Decision-Making Calculus 

Models of military decision making based on external political rela- 
tions could not explain the Egyptian military’s response. US leaders, 
International Military Education and Training funding, and economic 
assistance had little impact on the Egyptian military’s decision-making 
calculus. Rather, the military responded to events slowly, at times inde- 
cisively, and above all to protect its own interests. US military and dip- 
lomatic channels were immediately employed at the onset of Egypt’s 
uprising, yet to no avail. According to the former ambassador to Egypt and 
Israel, Daniel Kurtzer, the United States made multiple phone calls every 
day from the Departments of State and Defense as well as the National 
Security Council. However, the only calls that seemed to have an impact 
were those from Admiral Mullen to Egypt’s Chief of the General Staff, 
Lieutenant General Sami Anan, and Field Marshal Tantawi. According 
to Kurtzer, “The other calls were considered noise.” 20 This is unsurprising 
given the cacophony of different opinions emanating from Washington. 
Secretary of State Hillary Clinton, Vice President Joseph Biden, and 
President Barack Obama all provided different public comments, which 
could be interpreted as supporting either President Mubarak or the street. 
Perhaps most confusing was the role of America’s special envoy to Egypt, 
Frank Wisner. After meeting with President Mubarak, he gave a public 
speech in Europe, which defended the continuation of Mubarak’s rule. His 
remarks were quickly countermanded by President Obama’s staff. While 
Egyptian leaders widely discounted messages from America’s political lead- 
ers, they listened patiently to America’s Chief of the Joint Staff, Admiral 
Mullen, because of security calculations to preserve Egypt’s military power 
during this period of internal duress. 21 Indeed, retired General and former 
Commander of CENTCOM, Tony Zinni, advised Mullen to “glue him- 
self to Tantawi” so he could advise him about how to respond. 22 However, 
even America’s calls to the Egyptian military seemed to have little impact 
on the Egyptian army’s decision making. As Nabil Fahmy recounts, “This 
had to be an Egyptian thing.” 23 

Rather than being influenced by Western leverage, the military’s 
response seems to have prioritized stability, safeguarding its parochial 
interests and its status in society. 24 After the internal security apparatus 
crumbled on January 28, and in the face of the massive mobilization of the 
Egyptian populace, the military was forced to step in and provide some 
semblance of order. As the country’s most respected institution (and the 
only functioning one at that point), and since it had distanced itself from 
the security services’ overreaction to the demonstrators, the military was 
able to paint itself as the guardian of the Egyptian people. In minimizing 
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the use of violence and enforcing strict discipline among its soldiers, 25 the 
military tried to maintain a neutral position “above the political fray.” 26 
In so doing, military leaders hoped, it would preserve both its position as 
the most powerful institution in Egyptian society and its status among 
the country’s elite regardless of which side — Mubarak or the protesters — 
prevailed. 27 Rather than taking sides with the regime or the street, in 
the words of John Abizaid, retired General and former Commander of 
CENTCOM, the “Army took the side of the Army. The Army put its own 
interests over those of the state. The Army views itself as the state.” 28 

Furthermore, it is important to note that the military’s actions were 
both responsive and indecisive. This seems to debunk the narrative that 
the military was ambitiously waiting for a period of domestic upheaval in 
order to reassert its authority over Mubarak and his acolytes in the Mol. 2 '’ 
According to Kurtzer, the military’s actions throughout the uprising dem- 
onstrated that it was responding to societal pressure rather than controlling 
events on the ground. With tanks, vehicles, radios, weapons, and soldiers 
at their disposal, and since they were not hindered by a civilian decision- 
making apparatus apart from Mubarak himself, the military leadership 
could have rapidly acted to shape the developing crisis. However, military 
commanders were always “a half step behind the protest events” and one 
to two days late to influence every major decision. 30 

For example, Mubarak’s appointment of Suleiman as Vice President 
was not announced until after Friday’s mosque meetings, when the deci- 
sion should have been made on Thursday evening or Friday morning in an 
attempt to quell public anger. Second, Wisner met with Mubarak and his 
son on February 1 in hopes of convincing Mubarak not to run for reelec- 
tion and eliciting a promise that his son would not stand for election, but 
Mubarak refused to rule out his son’s shot at the presidency. Mubarak did 
not announce his decision until after the million-man march in Cairo on 
February 1. Finally, on Thursday, February 10, Mubarak declared he would 
not step down, which, predictably, led to a furious reaction on Islam’s holy 
day, Friday. Rather than shaping societal events with some overarching 
plan to remove Mubarak from power and potentially take control them- 
selves, the military leadership found itself reacting as events unfolded. 31 Its 
final card to play was the removal of Mubarak on February 11, which it 
might have averted had it forced deeper and more rapid concessions from 
the president before protests swelled out of control. In an interview with 
two members of the SCAF and another senior general, one confirmed that 
“as long as the regime and the people are one unity — the military’s role 
is to support. [This changes] once we feel there is a crack between these 
two forces ... if the presidential institution [had been] able to succeed, 
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nothing would have happened. We would have pulled our people back 
to the barracks.” 32 These statements exemplify the military’s hesitance to 
drive outcomes even when it had the ability to do so. 

The SCAF’s indecisiveness was further compounded by internal divi- 
sion within its leadership. According to Kurtzer’s discussion with two 
members of the SCAF, support for the regime versus the street broke down 
along generational lines. Contrary to popular wisdom, the older generation 
of officers, led by Field Marshal Tantawi, was “scared” about the outcomes 
of the popular unrest and, therefore, was more willing to entertain the 
demands of the demonstrators; the younger generation of military officers, 
on the other hand, headed by the leaders of the Second Army Division and 
Military Intelligence, advocated a hard-line military response to reassert 
control. Despite the personal relationship the older generation of officers 
enjoyed with Mubarak, they also remembered the immense difficulties 
faced by the army when it intervened in politics in the 1970s as a result of 
the instability of Sadat’s rule. The younger generation, however, believed 
it was easy to govern the masses because of the relative stability Egypt had 
enjoyed for the past several decades. The younger generation also viewed 
the older as weak. They were dismayed that the older members of the offi- 
cer corps had conceded representation on the constitutional reform com- 
mittee by the Muslim Brotherhood; permitted a controversial religious 
leader, Sheikh Qaradawi, to return to Egypt; and promised to adhere to a 
rushed political timeline despite the political instability it might engender. 
Although it appeared that the older generation of officers prevailed during 
the uprising, these internal frictions contributed to the military’s hesitant 
and irresolute response to Egypt’s popular uprising. 33 

In short, neither Western influence nor the Egyptian military’s desire 
to usurp presidential power adequately explains the military’s decision- 
making calculus during the Egyptian uprising. Instead, its behavior 
throughout the crisis is best explained by the intersection of the mili- 
tary’s parochial restraints and interests. The military’s lack of significant 
restraints from the Mubarak regime coupled with its low interests in seeing 
a change to the status quo gave the military significant freedom of action 
in responding but made it highly reluctant to throw out its protector. 


The Egyptian Military’s Low Restraints 

The Egyptian military had few restraints as an institution; in fact, it 
retained a privileged position in relation to Mubarak, other political insti- 
tutions, and social elites. Based on the relative freedom of action it enjoyed 
under the Mubarak regime, there was little dissatisfaction among military 
leaders at the time of the Egyptian uprising. Thus, the military’s slow and 
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irresolute actions are understandable; since it was not chafing at the bit of 
bureaucratic and social constraints, the status quo was largely perceived as 
a position to be protected, not one that should be overturned. 

Unlike Syria, Libya, or Jordan, ethnic controls on entry or promotion 
in the officer ranks did not significantly hamper the military’s leadership. 
Egypt is ethnically homogeneous with over 99 percent of its inhabit- 
ants self-identifying as Egyptians. The country is divided among Sunni 
Muslims (90 percent) and Christian Copts (9 percent), yet these reli- 
gious differences are not a source of strife within the Armed Forces. The 
military’s composition is 60 to 70 percent conscripts and generally repre- 
sentative of the religious and class makeup of the country. Many of the 
soldiers, therefore, come from the peasantry. 34 As a result, says a prominent 
Egyptian military officer, the Armed Forces have an intimate relationship 
with Egyptians: “We are from the people.” 35 Although a glass ceiling exists 
for Copts at the rank of colonel, this limitation on promotion is controlled 
from within rather than outside of the military. 

The Egyptian military similarly is not significantly limited by geo- 
graphic restraints, organizational structure, or rotation of unit command- 
ers. According to Major General Elkeshky, soldiers cannot serve in their 
hometowns but otherwise are able to work throughout the country in any 
of the five regional commands. 36 Unlike other Arab militaries (such as of 
Libya and Tunisia), the Egyptian military enjoys wide autonomy over the 
control and organization of its units. Because Mubarak prized the reputa- 
tion of his military within and outside of the region, he was more concerned 
with its fighting capabilities, not its ability to overthrow his regime. 37 As 
such, the military’s robust fighting architecture was centered on the stra- 
tegic areas of Cairo, Alexandria, and the Suez, even though these areas 
contained Egypt’s seat of economic and political power. Military deci- 
sion making was also highly centralized under the command of the Land 
Forces, Air Force, Navy, and Air Defense branches under the control of the 
SCAF. Severe compartmentalization of information existed between these 
branches, but this was due to parochial service rivalries and bureaucratic 
interests, not an elaborate control mechanism from President Mubarak. 

The military’s wide autonomy from political control is also reflected in 
the magnitude of their forces. Although the military has declined in size 
over the last two decades, they are still fully capable of mobile combat and 
possess a robust military organization with the Second and Third Field 
Armies serving as its largest units. Egypt’s robust land forces are comprised 
of four armored divisions, eight mechanized divisions, and 40 separate bri- 
gades (infantry, armor, artillery, antitank, and commando). According to 
Zinni, Mubarak was not bothered by the size and capabilities of his Armed 
Forces because he was not worried about a coup. 38 Therefore, unlike in 
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other Arab countries, sporadic and unannounced rotation of unit com- 
manders was not used by the regime to reduce the threats of a power grab 
by the military. 

The Armed Forces also enjoyed relative autonomy with regard to con- 
trolling its annual budget. Egypt’s annual military expenditures totaled 
approximately 3.4 percent of GDP in 2007, 2.9 percent in 2008, and 
2.2 percent in 2009 — moderate levels by international standards. 39 Military 
elites may have been dissatisfied with this declining funding trend, yet the 
military still experienced minimal political interference in the disburse- 
ment of its funds. Budget decisions were made among the top brass of 
the SCAF without even disclosing them to the Parliament. 40 The mili- 
tary also retained separate sources of funding that made it less beholden 
to political elites: First, the United States provided military assistance of 
about 1.3 billion dollars annually since the Camp David Accords in 1978. 
Second, Mubarak allowed the military to develop its own corporate iden- 
tity through business pursuits during a period of economic stagnation in 
the 1990s, in hopes that the military would remain loyal, regain its social 
prestige, and relieve budgetary pressures on the government. Mubarak 
consequently “lost the power of the purse” over the military. 41 

The Egyptian military was widely recognized as the most autono- 
mous and powerful institution in the country. As such, it did not 
consider other components of the security apparatus as legitimate com- 
petitors for national influence or as sources of restraint. Although the 
military served alongside the Mol, State Security (the political police), 
and the Intelligence Service, 42 the division of responsibility was clear: 
The military primarily addressed external defense and social programs, 
while other services focused on internal threats. Generally speaking, 
the military was satisfied with this political arrangement. The police 
services were highly unpopular in Egypt. Employment in these orga- 
nizations was a source of social derision, not pride. Mubarak used the 
police to torture Islamic militants, repress demonstrations, and kidnap 
opposition members. Their members were typically overworked and 
irritable. 43 In short, members of the police were symbols of everything 
Egyptians despised about their country. In this light, the internal police 
served as a useful mechanism to promote the military’s favorable repu- 
tation. 44 While the people considered its national police to be corrupt, 
selfish, and repressive, they looked upon their military as professional, 
servants of the nation, and liberators. The police brandished sticks; the 
army dispensed bread. 

While President Mubarak did use his internal security forces to observe 
the military, the military considered this institutional oversight a nuisance 
that could be managed rather than a burden that could not be escaped. 
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For example, in 1976, Sadat charged a member of the intelligence commu- 
nity, Ashraf Marwan, to oversee the military’s industrialization projects. 45 
Though the officer corps did not care for this oversight, there is no evi- 
dence that the intelligence community controlled the military’s projects. 
Furthermore, historical events in Egypt clearly demonstrated that the inter- 
nal police relied more upon the military than vice versa. In 1986, the CSF 
had to call upon the military to quell riots among the CSF’s own conscripts 
over the extension of their contracts. In 1997, the CSF asked the military 
for transportation platforms, communications equipment, and additional 
soldiers so it could secure the country from Islamic terrorists. 46 While the 
internal security forces monitored some aspects of the military’s behavior, 
historical circumstances had impressed upon them the importance of not 
upsetting the military’s core interests. 

Like many of his Arab counterparts, Mubarak wanted to divide 
power between his security apparatuses; however, the preeminence of 
the Armed Forces in Egyptian society prevented him from manipulating 
or playing one security force off another. True, Mubarak distanced the 
military from many overt political decisions; for example, some foreign 
observers were surprised to witness the absence of the SCAF in foreign 
policy meetings.' 17 He also cultivated a rivalry between Suleiman and 
Field Marshal Tentawi; however, this personal rivalry did not seem to 
hurt the military’s interests. There appears to have been an informal 
understanding between Mubarak and his military. As long as the mili- 
tary did not interfere in Mubarak’s political affairs, he would grant them 
autonomy with regard to political positions (as retirees), the economy, 
and US aid. 48 This was an advantageous arrangement for the military 
since, as others have pointed out, the military’s chief interest was to 
rule, not govern. 49 The military believed that its formerly overt role in 
political affairs was one reason it faired so poorly in the war of 1967. 
Furthermore, many within the military believed that those who became 
too politically involved, like Field Marshal Abdel-Halim Abu Ghazala 
in the 1980s, would be forcefully removed by Mubarak. 50 The military 
existed in a world unto itself with its own legal code, military courts, and 
hierarchy that answered only to Mubarak. The military’s independence 
is illustrated well by its ubiquitous presence in Egyptian society — it runs 
hospitals, recreation centers, hotels, clubs, libraries, cinemas, malls, con- 
struction businesses, water bottling plants, and gas stations — even using 
conscripts for a portion of the labor force. 51 Furthermore, the military’s 
privileged status was protected by Omar Suleiman, who, according to 
some observers with knowledge of Mubarak’s inner circle, was viewed as 
the voice of the military even though he headed the General Intelligence 
Directorate. Suleiman had the ear and the trust of the president. 52 
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While Mubarak granted the military wide autonomy in some areas, 
he did use statutory and constitutional constraints to limit the military’s 
freedom of action. The Constitution granted the president the power to 
appoint and dismiss military officers (Article 143), proclaim a state of 
emergency (Article 148), and act as Commander in Chief (Article 150); 
however, none of these powers was a point of contention with senior mili- 
tary leaders. Mubarak controlled the selection of flag officers in a highly 
opaque manner. Promotion through the rank of colonel seemed to have 
been largely on the basis of merit quantified by evaluation reports and per- 
formance at a host of military schools. For flag officers, though, demon- 
strated personal loyalty and family connections to Mubarak were the key 
criteria for assigning command. According to Abizaid, for example, “the 
Cairo military district commander was hand-picked for his willingness to 
do whatever Mubarak wanted.” 53 Moreover, Tantawi and Suleiman were 
highly loyal to Mubarak, and according to Abdullah al-Senawy, a writer 
and regime critic, Mubarak would not consider replacing them “because 
he simply couldn’t guarantee the loyalty of the generals of the second row 
in the Army.” 5 * 1 Although Tantawi was “not particularly smart, he was 
extremely loyal.” 55 Because military elites were promoted by Mubarak 
based on their personal loyalty, it seems intuitive that these very officers 
would not seek political change. 

In sum, the Egyptian military suffered from few restraints that would 
incline it to support any significant changes to the status quo. The freedom 
of action enjoyed by the military largely satisfied its elites and predisposed 
it to avoid, rather than embrace, any upheaval in Egyptian politics. 


The Egyptian Military’s Low Interests 

Although its prestige has declined slightly in the past decade, the Egyptian 
military occupied an important position in Egyptian society prior to the 
uprising. In the public perception of many Egyptians, the military has val- 
iantly defended the Egyptian people for the past 8,000 years. Accordingly, 
many Egyptians view the military as a loyal and dependable institution. 
Public opinion polls consistently revealed that the public saw the mili- 
tary as “the most efficient, most modernizing and least corrupt institution 
in the country, the one which contains the largest number of intelligent, 
dedicated and honest people . . . [and] as a bastion of Egyptian identity.” 56 
At the time of the Arab uprising, the Egyptian military was perhaps 
the only national institution that evoked Egyptian pride. Many Egyptians 
despair over what they consider to be centuries of civilization decline — a 
country whose best years were centuries ago, not ahead. The once proud 
and powerful Egyptian race witnessed centuries of humiliation at the 
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hands of outside powers. Initially a kingdom that occupied other regions, 
Egypt has since been occupied by Persia, Greece, Rome, Byzantium, the 
Ottomans, France, and Britain. Today, Egypt is not occupied by a foreign 
power, but it still punches way below its demographic weight. Although 
it boasts 25 percent of the Arab population, it is hampered by a lackluster 
economy. Its society is crumbling among competing interests and rife with 
internal conflict. The Egyptian people cannot decide whether they should 
look forward or backward for answers, and the only source of stability or 
pride seems to be the military. 

In grade school curricula, teachers instruct their pupils on Egypt’s glori- 
ous military victories. The Egypt’s Armed Forces have a strong corporate 
identity shaped by battles from as far back as the Battle of Qadesh in 1274 
bc. Like many nations, Egypt has a black-and-white narrative of its exploits 
on the battlefield. Egypt’s national mythology holds that the military has 
been a fierce defender of the Egyptian people. 5 ’ For example, Egyptians 
widely celebrate that in 1952 the military overthrew Egypt’s “alien and 
corrupt dynasty” (emplaced by Britain), and in 1956 the Egyptian military 
valiantly repelled France, England, and Israel from occupying the Sinai 
Peninsula. Likewise, most Egyptians assert that their military’s tragic 
defeat in the 1967 war against Israel was not due to Egypt’s poor fight- 
ing abilities, but to US meddling and Egypt’s focus on Yemen. Finally, 
Egyptians believe that the October 1973 war was a brilliant and heroic 
operation that “restored] Egypt’s collective national honor.” 58 Thus, in 
Egypt’s national mythology, the Armed Forces are “portrayed as a produc- 
tive, patriotic institution that is always on the side of the people.” 59 

During the popular uprising of 2011, the protesters and Mubarak each 
sought to leverage the military’s national mythology to further their inter- 
ests. Protesters called upon the army to fulfill its historical role as defend- 
ers of the Egyptian people. Demonstrators chanted pro-army slogans and 
posed for photos with soldiers in Tahrir Square. 60 In response, President 
Mubarak tried to co-opt the Egyptians’ goodwill toward its military. In 
his second televised address, he argued that the people’s misgivings toward 
him were somehow misplaced since he was “a man from the armed forces” 
who did not have it in his nature “to betray [their] trust or abandon [his] 
responsibilities and duties [to the Egyptian people].” 61 

Despite their initial heel-dragging and unwillingness to shepherd the 
events of the popular uprisings, military elites, seeing a unique opportu- 
nity to remake the national myth, decided to force Mubarak to step down. 
With the narrative of the military’s glory from the 1973 war fading due to 
generational turnover, the Armed Forces saw their “guardian of the upris- 
ing” role as a means to secure both their status in society and renew it for 
another generation. The military sensed that its historical successes were 
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becoming increasingly tarnished by modern-day events. Many Egyptians 
decried Egypt’s participation in the US-led 1991 Gulf War. Likewise, they 
chafed at Egypt’s seeming acquiescence to America’s intervention into 
Afghanistan and Iraq in 2001 and 2003, respectively. As such, the his- 
torical narrative of the military’s fierce independence was growing increas- 
ingly distant. The recent event seemed to confirm that Egypt’s military 
was a pawn of the United States, not a leader of the Arab world. War with 
Israel seemed increasingly unlikely, as Egypt’s 1979 peace agreement with 
Israel apparently removed this possibility altogether. Egypt’s other neigh- 
bors, Sudan and Libya, were not a threat. Finally, nonstate actors such as 
Hezbollah, Hamas, and al-Qaeda increasingly challenged the credibility 
of Middle East militaries (of which Egypt was supposedly a leader). While 
they gained some successes against Israel and the West, the traditional 
defenders of the Muslim people — the state militaries — remained on the 
sidelines. 

The statements of the SCAF during the social uprisings are illustra- 
tive of this point: on January 31 and February 10, the military affirmed 
its recognition of “the legitimate demands of the people” 62 in stark con- 
trast to Mubarak’s scorn for the protesters, and on February 13, the SCAF 
identified its “historical and constitutional responsibility to protect the 
country and to preserve the safety and security of its territory.” 63 This lan- 
guage reflects the SCAF’s desire to recast its image of solidarity with the 
Egyptian people. 

In addition to securing the public’s trust in the institution, military 
elites also wanted to secure (not overturn) their own social mobility in 
Egypt. Although not showered with as many perks as the heady years 
after the 1973 war (referred to by Egyptians as “October Victory”), the 
military’s top brass were considered members of the social elite. Military 
officers enjoyed life inside a unique military subculture — a “little Disney 
World” including theaters, playgrounds, and officer clubs. 64 Flag officers 
could expect a car, a piece of land, a house, and a stipend. 64 Rents from 
the for-profit enterprises run by the military and a “systematic” process of 
distributing money to top-ranking officers supplemented basic salaries and 
other subsidies. 66 By some accounts, the Mubarak regime kept the officer 
corps satisfied with generous cash handouts and promotions. A former 
US military officer serving in Egypt recalled a conversation with senior 
Egyptian military officers who confided in him that President Mubarak 
would hand out cash to generals leading the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Air Defense forces. 67 The ubiquitous presence of major generals in the mil- 
itary is yet another indicator of the military’s social prestige. While there 
are over 300 major generals in the military, there were only five lieutenant 
generals (the next highest rank). At the major general rank, officers still do 
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not command a high level of political clout; however, this rank brings with 
it the social leverage to demand graft (bribes, kickbacks, embezzling funds, 
directing defense funds to friends or family, and promoting relatives). 68 

Not only did the system under Mubarak protect military elites’ finan- 
cial and social status, but it also offered numerous opportunities to tran- 
sition to positions of responsibility elsewhere in the government. In the 
office of the presidency, for example, the military was represented by 
two active duty officers (the Commander of the Republican Guard and 
the Senior Protocol Officer). Retired or active duty officers also served 
in the three most senior posts in the General Intelligence Directorate, 
four of 29 cabinet posts, 14 of 27 governors, 11 of the 13 key leaders in 
the Ministry of Civil Aviation, 15 of the 19 leaders in the Ministry of 
Military Production, nine of the ten Chairmen of the Arab Organization 
for Industry, the CEO of the Suez Canal Authority, and all 13 of the key 
posts of the Seaport Authority in the Ministry of Transportation. 69 By 
some estimates, the Armed Forces comprised 25 percent of the Egyptian 
cabinet as well as 20 percent of the national bureaucracy. 70 Other military 
officers departed the military to become regional and town council mem- 
bers and leaders of sports federations. 71 In sum, few incentives existed to 
lead the military to pursue greater prestige through supporting an over- 
throw of the regime. 

Several US officers with knowledge of Egypt’s Armed Forces agree with 
this sentiment. Tantawi, according to a former US military attache, did 
not seem like someone who was “excited about change.” He was not an 
“innovative person” who wanted to forge a new direction for Egypt; rather, 
he was “an inside player” who enjoyed the stability of Mubarak’s regime. 72 
Zinni characterizes Tantawi as “having no political aspirations . . . overtly 
apolitical . . .without a lot of political sense.” 73 The Egyptian military may 
have prided itself as the protectors of the Egyptian people, but they were 
also quite comfortable with their position within the Mubarak regime. 

Unlike its counterparts in other Arab states, the Egyptian military 
enjoyed tremendous benefits, both financially and socially, from its signifi- 
cant involvement in the state economy. The military’s economic tentacles, 
which reached far and wide through the goods and services sectors, made 
the military extremely reluctant to side with protesters during the first two 
stages of Egypt’s social uprising. The military had enjoyed two decades 
worth of profits from its growing business enterprises and viewed any 
instability as a threat to this source of power and quality of life. By some 
accounts, 30 to 40 percent of Egypt’s production stems from the military. 74 
Other reports suggest that anywhere from 40 to 60 percent of Egypt’s 
military industries are actually producing civilian goods rather than weap- 
ons or munitions. The National Organization for Military Production, for 
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example, includes 14 factories that produce medical and diagnostic equip- 
ment, domestic appliances, computers, cars, and more. 75 US military atta- 
ches in Egypt report their surprise over how broad a swath of the economy 
the Egyptian military controls. In addition to the ones mentioned above, 
the military also delves into consumer electronics, construction materi- 
als, furniture, cosmetics, energy exploitation, gas stations, hotels, resorts, 
tourist cruise operations, farms, and food production. 76 The Pentagon has 
expressed some alarm over the Egyptian military using US military aid for 
commercial purposes. In the late 1990s, the Pentagon provided millions of 
dollars to Egypt for the construction of a 650-bed International Medical 
Center for the military. Later, the Pentagon discovered that the military 
was profiting from it by opening its services to Egyptian civilians and rich 
international visitors. 77 

It is easy to surmise why the Egyptian military fairs so well in these 
nonmilitary sectors. Their extensive use of conscripts as workers in their 
businesses and being able to operate tax-free give them a large competitive 
advantage over private businesses that compete with the military in simi- 
lar economic sectors. 78 Many Egyptian officers personally benefit from 
the military’s economic ventures. For example, Egypt’s former military 
Surgeon General informed a group of visiting US military officers: “let 
me give you my card. If you ever need anything come see me in my private 
practice.” The use of military position for private gain is widespread and 
accepted. 79 

The Egyptian military has, at times, been obligated to defend its foray 
into the civilian economy. Responding to a spate of op-ed articles by the 
opponents in 1984, the military presented three justifications for its eco- 
nomic ventures: First, the military needed to find employment for its con- 
scripts in the absence of war. The military viewed itself as a social program 
that minimized the social ills of a dilapidated and volatile domestic econ- 
omy. Second, the military was “duty-bound” to provide its members with 
an acceptable standard of living. The military would not tolerate a meager 
stipend for its services defending the nation. A retired Egyptian colonel 
put it this way: 

The armed forces delved into the economic arena after the peace treaty 
with Israel . . . the military could not just let go of its officers and staff, end 
of story. It had to find them decent, well-paid jobs. The private sector could 
not absorb the large numbers of retiring officers. Instead, the military pre- 
pared them, offered them training and the means to manage various busi- 
nesses that benefit the military as an institution and the country as a whole. 

As an army major in my late 30s at the time, I could not afford an apart- 
ment, except in shantytowns and under-developed areas. 80 
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Third, in comparison to its socioeconomic peers in the Egyptian middle 
class, the military’s subsidized services were “conspicuously humble.” 81 
President Mubarak also ran to the military’s defense. He reported to the 
public that the army’s economic holdings did not enrich its members; 
instead, the army divided its income evenly between wages, clothing, lodg- 
ing, and equipment maintenance. A 2008 report by the Central Auditing 
Authority seemed to substantiate this claim. 82 In the eyes of both the mili- 
tary and the government, it appeared that the military’s economic holdings 
were completely justified and not in excess. 

As might be expected in any bureaucracy, the military harbored a rivalry 
with the Mol; however, as previously mentioned, from the military’s stand- 
point, the Mol served a useful function as a foil for favorable perceptions of 
the military. In general, the military saw the Mol as doing the “dirty work 
of black ops, torture, interrogation, and spying internally on Egyptians” 83 
while the military could focus on polishing its image as defenders and 
champions of the Egyptian people. The public would often contrast their 
hatred of the police with their love and admiration for the military. Friction 
periodically surfaced over competition between the military and the Mol 
for funds from the government, but little evidence indicates that a zero-sum 
game existed between the two organizations in terms of political power, 
size, or roles. 8-1 Mubarak’s and Suleiman’s backgrounds as military officers 
likely helped ease the military’s concerns. Furthermore, any desire to make 
relative bureaucratic gains at the expense of the Mol would have been over- 
shadowed by the military’s abhorrence of soiling itself with oversight of the 
state’s internal security affairs. As a former American ambassador to Egypt 
quipped, “The military loathes internal security matters.” 85 The military’s 
center of gravity — its reputation — would certainly suffer if it assumed inter- 
nal security responsibilities. Events after the removal of President Mubarak 
seem to bear this out. 

One area of concern to the military, however, was Mubarak’s pending 
succession, according to an interview with three Egyptian generals. 86 Until 
Mubarak began grooming his son to succeed him as president, the military 
elites assumed that the presidency, like the four previous ones, would be 
filled from among its ranks. Since around 2005 though, there had been a 
“silent uproar within the military over the rise of Gamal and like-minded 
businessmen, as they were imposing a hegemony over banking, industry 
and even the media,” claimed Abdullah al-Senawy. 8 President Mubarak’s 
reforms of the Constitution in 2007 were seen by military elites as a “delib- 
erate power play” to remove the military from decisions regarding suc- 
cession. 88 The military’s leadership viewed Gamal Mubarak with disdain 
for several reasons. First, he did not possess military credentials. He had 
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neither served in the Armed Forces nor was adequately informed on mat- 
ters of national security. Second, his succession of the presidency struck 
the military as resembling Syria’s al-Assad dynasty. Egypt’s Armed Forces 
did not want to be seen as following in the footsteps of another Arab state. 
Third, military leaders believed that his machinations for economic reform 
would threaten the military’s substantial stake in the economy. 89 

Former US and Israeli ambassadors to Egypt, Kurtzer and Levanon, 
confirmed strong resistance within the military towards Gamal Mubarak’s 
political ambitions. 90 In fact, it was widely known that both Suleiman and 
Tentawi were against his succession. In 2006, Tentawi informed Mubarak 
“that it would not be wise to pit the military against the people to force 
them to accept an ‘unpopular figure’ as president.” 91 In this light, the mili- 
tary may have then viewed the third phase of the popular uprising as an 
opportunity to sideline Gamal Mubarak and install a government more 
amenable to the military’s institutional interests. 92 


Conclusion 

Egypt’s military leadership evinced little desire to increase its autonomy 
within the Mubarak regime. There is little evidence from retired or active 
duty officers that the military sought more freedom of action, despite 
being subject to “constant surveillance” from the intelligence services 93 
and despite Mubarak’s strict controls on promotion beyond the rank of 
colonel. Based on its ability to execute its mission with little interference 
from other institutions, the military’s ownership over budgetary and other 
decision-making processes, its independent revenue streams, and even the 
funding it could secure from the United States with its own highly compe- 
tent and persuasive lobbyists, the military probably saw little to gain — and 
much to lose — from a revolution of any kind. 

During the first and second phases of the popular uprising, Egypt’s 
military leadership evinced a desire to protect, rather than increase, its 
autonomy within the Mubarak regime. The military was satisfied to “[play] 
an ambiguous role” siding with the people while simultaneously maintain- 
ing itself as an “integral” element of the regime. Thus, the military “found 
itself almost literally on both sides of the barricades” 94 when the revolu- 
tion began. Playing the middle ground gave military leaders maximum 
flexibility to protect parochial interests rather than being strong-armed 
into a particular course of action. Retired Army General Hosam Sowilam 
confirmed: “We shall obey the president because he will be accepted by the 
people . . . but we will not accept any interference by the political parties 
into our military affairs.” 95 
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In short, evidence is weak to nonexistent that military elites supported 
the popular uprisings in January and February 2011 due to American 
influence or the military’s interests in recasting their role in Egypt’s power 
structure. The military’s response was slow, irresolute, and hesitant. Only 
when it sensed that its hesitancy to intervene was damaging the military’s 
institutional interests did its leaders force Mubarak from office. The 
Egyptian military’s low restraints and low interests best explain its decision 
making during the popular uprising of 2011. 


Postmortem — Egypt’s Civil-Military Relations Post-Mubarak 

The Egyptian army’s removal of President Mohammad Morsy in July 
2013 affirms the Egyptian military’s new role as arbiter of civil unrest. 
Naturally, one wonders why the Egyptian army was reluctant to remove 
President Mubarak in February 2011, but conveyed ambition to oust 
President Morsy in July 2013. One may also question why the Egyptian 
military was hesitant to fire on protesters in 2011, but killed scores of civil- 
ians in the latter part of 2013. 

A cursory glimpse at the events that led to the military coup in July 
2013 allows us to test this book’s model of Arab military decision making 
outside the initial pangs of popular uprisings throughout the Middle East 
and North Africa in 2011. Similar to understanding why the Egyptian 
military ousted President Mubarak in 2011, an examination of the chang- 
ing restraints on and interests of the Egyptian military, not Western aid, 
military schooling, or cajoling, should help one best understand the cur- 
rent Egyptian civil-military relations. Whereas the Egyptian military had 
low restraints and low interests in overturning the status quo in February 
2011, it possessed low restraints and high interests to alter the political land- 
scape in July 2013. Disparate levels of institutional interests led to the mili- 
tary’s reluctant removal of President Mubarak in 2011 and their ambitious 
dismissal of President Morsy in 2013. 

The months following President Mubarak’s downfall in February 2011 
were disastrous for the Egyptian military. Instead of immediately hand- 
ing power over to a civilian protectorate in the wake of Egypt’s popu- 
lar uprising in February 2011, the SCAF held onto political power for a 
year while it devised a political transition plan that would simultaneously 
preserve Egypt’s security and protect the military’s institutional interests. 
However, as is now well documented, the SCAF’s political strategy quickly 
backfired. While the Egyptian military enjoyed an outpouring of popular 
praise for its part in removing President Mubarak from office, by the sum- 
mer of 2011, the military had turned into an object of scorn for its refusal 
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to immediately hand over power to a civilian protectorate. After making 
several alterations to the timeline for a new Constitution as well as parlia- 
mentary and presidential elections, the SCAF finally relinquished power to 
Morsy, after he won the Egyptian presidency by popular vote in June 2012. 
Afterwards, the military retreated to the familiar shadows in an attempt to 
continue its rule of Egypt behind a political facade; however, unbeknownst 
to the military, President Morsy was unwilling to let this happen. 

In August 2012, an emboldened President Morsy took steps to dimin- 
ish the military’s political clout even further. In a highly publicized event, 
Morsy fired his Defense Minister, General Mohamed Tantawi, along 
with several other key members of the SCAF, after a series of embar- 
rassing events in the Sinai Peninsula, which led to the deaths of numer- 
ous Egyptian soldiers. At the same time, President Morsy also annulled 
the SCAF’s constitutional declarations, issued before his election, which 
sought to strip the president’s legislative and presidential powers. In 
response, the military was surprisingly docile, most likely calculating 
that it did not have the public support to respond. From late 2012 into 
early 2013, President Morsy took steps to consolidate political power fur- 
ther. Fie filled several cabinet positions as well as important governor- 
ships (positions traditionally dominated by retired military officers) with 
members of the Muslim Brotherhood. Inflaming the resentment of the 
military further, President Morsy embarked on a foreign policy at odds 
with the military establishment. Against his military council’s advice, 
the Egyptian ruler renewed ties with Iran, condemned Bashar al-Assad’s 
Syrian regime, and threatened to go to war with Ethiopia over a planned 
Ethiopian dam on the Blue Nile. 

While President Morsy took great strides to strip the military of its 
traditional monopoly over domestic politics and foreign affairs, he failed 
to build up a requisite wall of restraints to constrain the military’s decision 
making. President Morsy believed that his firing of General Tantawi and 
many in the SCAF leadership would suppress the military’s political ambi- 
tions; however, there were simply no sympathizers within the military’s 
backbench of leadership from which to draw who supported the Muslim 
Brotherhood’s political agenda. Likewise, President Morsy did not possess 
the political connections or Machiavellian chutzpah to play one security 
apparatus off of another. Neither the Mol nor the intelligence ministries 
were loyalists of the newly elected president. Thus, the military retained 
wide autonomy to move against President Morsy at the self-appointed 
time. 

The Egyptian military could have removed President Morsy at any 
time after his election in 2012. However, the military exercised tactical 
patience, calculating that it needed an outpouring of public support before 
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it could justify such a move. The military did not have to wait long. From 
the fall of 2012 to July 2013, public criticism of Morsy’s rule ascended in 
a gradual crescendo. Secularists resented the incorporation of conservative 
Islamic law in Egypt’s constitution and administrative law. Opposition 
parties decried what they believed to be an expedited parliamentary elec- 
tion cycle and exclusive governing cabinet. Many of Egypt’s courts and 
judges condemned the Muslim Brotherhood for challenging their legiti- 
macy to interpret the constitutionality of political decisions. Millions of 
Egyptians simply grew irate over sustained high costs of fuel and food. 

By June 2013, the Egyptian military could sense that public opin- 
ion was turning decisively against President Morsy. After the president 
rebuffed multiple overtures from opposition parties to call early presiden- 
tial elections, many Egyptians began calling for the Egyptian military to 
resolve the impasse. Cloaked in public outrage, the Egyptian military pos- 
sessed a window of opportunity to reclaim its institutional prerogatives. By 
June 26, the SCAF had issued a demand to all political parties to resolve 
their differences concerning the formation of a new government and a 
committee to address controversial issues in the Constitution. Then, with- 
out consultation with the president, the SCAF directed the army to begin 
deployments throughout the country to force its will upon President Morsy, 
citing that its decision was based upon the “will of the people.” In response, 
the Muslim Brotherhood and loyalists to President Morsy began staging 
counterprotests throughout the country. A civic melee ensued. Opposition 
groups called upon the military to remove President Morsy, while those 
loyal to President Morsy demanded the army remain in the barracks. On 
July 1, 2013, the Minister of Defense, Major General Sisi, issued a 48-hour 
ultimatum to President Morsy to address the demands of the political 
opposition. Outraged, President Morsy addressed the Egyptian nation on 
television to express his legitimate claim to the office. 

As in 2011, the United States tried in vain to influence the Egyptian 
military’s decision making, yet to no avail. President Obama argued that 
the Egyptian military should not remove Egypt’s democratically elected 
president. The United States also issued veiled threats that its annual 
$1.3 billion in military aid to Egypt was in jeopardy should the military 
remove President Morsy from office. However, similar to the military’s 
removal of President Mubarak from office in 2011, the United States had 
minimal influence on the Egyptian military’s domestic maneuverings in 
2013. 

In the evening of July 3, 2013, Major General Sisi addressed the Egyptian 
people after removing President Morsy from office. He outlined a quick 
return to civilian rule and a roadmap for creating a new Constitution 
and a government. In the following days, the military placed President 
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Morsy under house arrest and clashed with his supporters throughout 
Egypt. While the military expressed reluctance to remove protesters by 
force in January to February 2011, they displayed no such reticence in 
the summer and fall of 2013. To date, the Egyptian security services have 
killed scores of pro-Morsy protesters and arrested a majority of the Muslim 
Brotherhood’s leadership in Egypt. They have also reinstated many retired 
military officers to cabinet positions and Egypt’s governorships. While 
America’s political leadership is loath to call the Egyptian military’s actions 
a “political coup,” it is readily clear that this is exactly what it was. Desirous 
to regain its institutional interests, unencumbered by domestic restraints, 
and cloaked in public calls for Morsy ’s removal, the Egyptian military 
once again acted as an arbiter of Egyptian civil unrest. 



Chapter Seven 

The Libyan Military's "Fractured 
Support" of Muammar Gaddafi 


Muammar Gaddafi was certainly one of the most mercurial and eccentric 
leaders in the Arab world. From the beginning of the Libyan uprising in 
mid-February until his removal from power on August 23, 2011, Gaddafi 
maintained that only a small faction of outside “agitators” or “terrorists” 
led the uprising, not the docile and patriotic citizens of his great coun- 
try. The idea that a majority of his people would seek his downfall was 
unimaginable to Gaddafi. He was the author of the Great Revolution that 
empowered the masses in 1969; the “Brother Leader” and the “inspired 
philosopher” from humble Bedouin roots. How could the masses seek to 
topple a beloved figure that possessed no official state title or office? How 
could the citizens of Libya overthrow a man who empowered the people 
and dwelt among the “masses”? According to Gaddafi, this very prospect 
was nonsensical. 

Yet, like so many other dictators-for-life, Gaddafi’s sense of self- 
importance and societal justice was not shared by many of his people. 
Gaddafi proclaimed that the people ruled Libya through a layer of People’s 
Committees, yet many Libyans believed that Gaddafi ruled the state’s 
political machinery through personal fiat. Gaddafi decried capitalism’s 
inequality, yet he was among the Arab world’s wealthiest leaders while 
many of his people remained impoverished and without work. Gaddafi 
argued for unity and equality among Libya’s disparate regions, yet he per- 
petuated regional inequality through his refusal to develop much of the 
country’s infrastructure outside of Tripoli. By 201 1, many Libyans believed 
it was simply time for Gaddafi’s 40-year rule to come to an end. 

The initial pace of demonstrations was quite remarkable. On February 
15, protests erupted in Libya’s second largest city, Benghazi. By February 
18, demonstrations had spread throughout Libya’s eastern region, cities 
west of Tripoli, and Tripoli itself. By the end of February, it appeared that 
Gaddafi would fall from power in just a few days. In numerous cities, 
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demonstrators had overwhelmed local police and army units, ransacked 
military depots, and thwarted the army’s counterattacks. Moreover, the 
opposition controlled most of the country’s oil fields and major cities out- 
side of Tripoli. By February 28, the demonstrators had even created a loose 
political organization, the National Transition Council (NTC), and talked 
about marching toward Tripoli to depose their president. 

However, by March 1, the opposition had lost its initial momentum. 
Despite suffering numerous political and military defections, Gaddafi 
launched a counteroffensive in both the west and east, which retook several 
important cities along the northern shore. By March 17, the rebels were 
almost completely vanquished in the west and dug in for a nasty siege in 
Benghazi in the east. If it were not for the United Nation’s imposition of a 
No Fly Zone on March 17 and subsequent attacks by the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) beginning on March 20, Gaddafi may very 
well have survived this historic uprising. NATO’s overwhelming air bom- 
bardment quickly pushed Gaddafi’s forces back toward their strongholds 
in Sirte and Tripoli. Then, after four months of inconclusive battles, the 
rebels took control of Tripoli on August 21. Victory was finally at hand. On 
October 20, the rebels conquered Gaddafi’s final holdout in Sirte and killed 
the dictator after ferreting him out from a drainage ditch. It was quite the 
ignominious ending for one of the world’s most ruthless leaders. 

Unlike the other case studies, the army’s behavior in the opening days 
of Libya’s revolution was fractured. While elite military units such as the 
Ninth and Thirty-Second Mechanized Brigades remained largely intact 
and supportive of Gaddafi’s regime, the regular military units dissolved, 
fractured into competing camps, or defected wholesale to the rebel move- 
ment when their leaders made their defections known. The units that 
defected en masse existed primarily in the areas of popular unrest along 
the northeastern and northwestern borders of Libya. Elsewhere, most reg- 
ular military units simply disintegrated: some joined the rebel movement, 
others joined Gaddafi, and still others remained at their posts. When que- 
ried about the whereabouts of his men, one officer stated that ten percent 
had joined Gaddafi, 30 percent went underground to join the rebels, and 
60 percent remained at their post with their fellow soldiers, refusing to 
take sides. 1 


Background and Timeline of the Libyan Uprising 

To a leader who touted socialism as one of his guiding principles, Gaddafi 
found himself in an increasingly untenable position by the late 1990s. 
After destroying the private sector in 1978 when he outlawed the accumu- 
lation of private wealth and collectivized all economic activity, Gaddafi 
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decided to reverse course in 1992 by permitting citizens to open small 
businesses to improve their annual incomes. 2 The anti-Western leader 
also decided to make amends with the West in order to end sanctions 
and bring much-needed foreign investment back into Libya’s economy. By 
2004, the unthinkable had occurred. Gaddafi had handed over the two 
Lockerbie bombing suspects for trial in the Netherlands; compensated the 
victims of the UTA, Pan Am, and la Belle bombings; and terminated the 
country’s Weapons of Mass Destruction program. In return, the West ter- 
minated their sanctions and increased their levels of foreign investment. 
When pressed on why he initiated these unprecedented decisions, Gaddafi 
shrugged, “The world has changed radically and drastically [and] being a 
revolutionary and progressive man, I have followed this movement.” He 
then went on to verbally celebrate “the era of economy, consumption, mar- 
kets, and investments.” 3 

By 2011, Gaddafi’s promises of a “Libya for Tomorrow” were ring- 
ing increasingly hollow. The regime’s use of oil revenues in the 1970s 
to create a robust welfare state, which provided homes, social benefits, 
and even cars, was a distant memory. Gaddafi touted the importance 
of socialism in the 1970s and 1980s and then the importance of liber- 
alism in the 1990s and 2000s, but the results were the same for most 
Libyans — a dilapidated infrastructure, poor social services, and stagnant 
wages and living conditions. Many Libyans were growing increasingly 
exasperated that their country’s vast oil wealth was not improving their 
sense of well-being. While the Middle East’s Gulf states used their oil 
revenues to transform their societies, Libya seemed to be worse off than 
non-oil-producing states such as Tunisia and Egypt. 4 Large housing 
shortages existed across the country. Outside observers referred to Libya’s 
hospitals as “dirty death traps.” 5 As a result, Libyans traveled to Tunisia, 
Jordan, or Egypt for affordable and quality medical care. 6 Many were also 
dumbfounded that Libya had over 2,000 kilometers of shoreline yet did 
not invest in desalinization plants like other Middle Eastern countries. 
Instead, Gaddafi spent billions on the “Great Man-Made River” — a failed 
attempt to bring fresh water from desert aquifers to the coastal cities. 7 
Similar to the other case studies examined in this book, Libya was suf- 
fering from a dilapidated economy, unrepresentative and corrupt political 
institutions, and severe income inequality. 


Phase I: Preparations for Battle; the Armed 
Forces Fracture; the Regime Nearly Falls s 

Gaddafi sensed the winds of revolution blowing in from the west and east. 
By early February, the unthinkable had happened — the people of Tunisia 
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and Egypt had overthrown their presidents. Protests had also spread to 
most other countries in the Middle East and North Africa. Many won- 
dered if Gaddafi was the next dictator-domino to fall. Gaddafi did not 
want to take any chances and quickly devised a strategy to diffuse the 
protest movement before it reached Libya’s shores. 

Libya’s leader did his best to convey to his citizens that he was care- 
fully considering their needs. In some ways, the Arab uprisings presented 
Gaddafi with the opportunity to renew his revolutionary zeal as a man 
of the people. He hosted a meeting with a 100 Libyan leaders to listen 
to their demands. He also traveled to the east to the city of Dernah to 
hear from the people their concerns about housing, unemployment, poor 
infrastructure, low salaries, and corruption. He then dispatched his son, 
Saadi, to Benghazi with promises to tackle the city’s development proj- 
ects. Gaddafi also courted the country’s tribal leaders. Then, in full pag- 
eantry, Gaddafi adorned the families of victims of the riots in Tripoli on 
February 17, 2006, with medals. Gaddafi wanted his people to believe 
that he was genuinely concerned with their lives and was taking steps to 
address their needs. 9 Additionally, the Brother Leader took several steps 
to externalize his citizens’ discontent by invoking anti-Zionist and anti- 
West rhetoric — a common ploy by Arab leaders. On February 13, he urged 
Palestinian refugees across the world to converge on Israel’s border with 
“olive branches in hand in a sign of peace.” 10 On February 15, the anni- 
versary of the Prophet Muhammad’s birth, Libyans flocked the streets to 
celebrate upon Gaddafi’s suggestion. He encouraged all Muslims to attack 
US bases in their home countries. Finally, Gaddafi ordered his state media 
to create “pro-Gaddafi” Facebook posts, and he announced that he would 
even join the people in the street to demand the toppling of the govern- 
ment. Gaddafi’s message was clear: he wanted his people to perceive him as 
their magnanimous leader, not a recalcitrant and distant autocrat. 

Behind the scenes, Gaddafi made plans to smash the rebellion if it were 
to rise. He met with a group of bloggers on February 7 and threatened 
that he would hold their clans responsible for any dissension they sowed 
on the Internet. He directed his state media apparatuses to not broadcast 
or write about the uprisings in Tunisia and Egypt. He also banned the 
use of cameras and restricted the movement of foreign journalists. He 
summoned his son Khamis (commander of the Thirty-Second Brigade) 
to cut his trip to the United States short and return to Libya. He also 
dispatched top security lieutenants, such as Abdullah Sanussi (Chief of 
Intelligence), to Benghazi to manage the demonstrations. 11 He placed 
the police and Armed Forces on high alert and imported mercenaries 
from neighboring African states as an additional safeguard to protect the 
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regime. Gaddafi was unwilling to be caught off guard like Presidents Ali 
and Mubarak. 

Gaddafi’s strategy to diffuse the protests before they began was doomed 
to failure. No amount of promises or threats of retaliation could erase 
decades of injustice or dissuade thousands from taking to the streets to 
demand change. Across Libya’s coastal cities, people continued with their 
preparations for a “Day of Anger” on February 17. The day had a special 
significance for many Libyans. On this day in 1987, Gaddafi’s regime pub- 
lically executed nine young Libyans over a supposed plot to kill Libyan and 
foreign officials. Then, on the same day in 2006, Libya’s security forces 
killed another ten Libyans in Benghazi after they rioted to decry an Italian 
minister’s t-shirt that poked fun at the Prophet Muhammad. In prepara- 
tion for their Day of Anger, Libya’s exiled opposition groups unleashed a 
media campaign demanding that Gaddafi step down, while Benghazi’s 
youth covertly spread the word to prepare for a historic demonstration. 

Demonstrators did not have to wait for February 17 to express their 
anger. On February 15, Gaddafi’s security forces arrested a lawyer and 
human rights activist, Fathi Terbil, in his Benghazi home. Terbil was 
famous for representing the families of the victims of the 1996 Abu Salim 
prison massacre in Tripoli in which security forces killed roughly 1,200 
Libyans in jail. Fie lost his brother, cousin, and brother-in-law in that 
infamous pogrom and was becoming more outspoken and assertive in 
organizing weekly demonstrations among the victims’ family members in 
Benghazi. To many Libyans, Terbil was a face of opposition. Security offi- 
cials believed he was one of the organizers of planned demonstrations for 
February 17, and they hoped his detention would scare others from taking 
to the streets. 

The strategy failed. The detention of Terbil merely moved the planned 
protests up by two days. Soon after his arrest, nearly 2,000 protesters con- 
gregated in the streets of Benghazi to demand his release and express their 
anger at the regime. Security units responded with force, and a cycle of 
aggression between the two sides spun quickly out of control. Protesters 
attacked a Revolutionary Committee building in the city and threw stones 
at the police. The security services responded with water cannons, tear gas, 
and rubber bullets. By the end of the day, over 38 protesters were injured. 
Anger began to spread throughout the eastern municipalities. 

By February 16, the demonstration in Benghazi had grown to 10,000 
and had become increasingly violent. Demonstrations also sprung up in 
the nearby city of al-Bayda. Protesters in this eastern city were angry that 
the government ordered private businesses to close their doors so the gov- 
ernment could take measures to prepare for the February 17 Day of Anger; 
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many clashed with police in the city’s streets. Mobs burned numerous 
police cars; police responded by killing five demonstrators. Overseas, the 
exiled Prince Idris al-Senussi, the grandson of Libya’s first ruler King Idris, 
called upon Gaddafi to implement reforms and avoid bloodshed. In Libya, 
Gaddafi’s political machinery sprung quickly into action. The govern- 
ment organized pro-Gaddafi rallies in his traditional strongholds of Sirte 
and Sabha. The state’s media announced the charitable release of Terbil 
as well as ten Islamists from jail and suggested Libya’s opposition figures 
with “Western nationalities” were behind the unrest. The government also 
spammed cell phones with a text message from “the youth of Libya” cau- 
tioning demonstrators not to trespass on Libya’s “four red lines” — Libya’s 
stability, Libya’s security, Islam as the state religion, and the Libyan leader 
Gaddafi. 12 The government then disrupted the Internet in the town of al- 
Bayda and sent in additional security units to restore calm to the country’s 
eastern region. 

From February 17 to 20, demonstrations sprung up in most of Libya’s 
coastal cities. Events moved rapidly. On February 17, demonstrations surged 
in Benghazi and al-Bayda in the east and began in the city of Zentan in the 
west. In Benghazi, judges and lawyers joined the city’s youth to demand a 
new Constitution. In al-Bayda, people began calling for the overthrow of 
the regime. In all three cities, protesters began systemically burning gov- 
ernment buildings and police stations. Security units responded by killing 
six in Benghazi. The youth of Benghazi retaliated by attacking the main 
security unit, the al-Fadil brigade. The government then fired the head of 
security in al-Bayda, Colonel Flassan Kardhaoui, in hopes of appeasing the 
angry mob. At the national level, the state’s media outlets made no mention 
of the protests and continued to air pro-Gaddafi rallies in several cities. 
Gaddafi still believed, at this point, that denial was an adequate strategy. 
The state also released a message from the Free Unionist Movement that 
supported Gaddafi’s 1969 coup in which they pledged their fidelity to 
Gaddafi and promised to destroy anyone who sought to harm “the revolu- 
tion, its leader, the homeland, the people and the people’s authority.” The 
battle for public opinion had begun. 

By February 18, the protests became more violent and widespread. In 
the east, violent demonstrations rocked the cities of Benghazi, al-Bayda, 
Darnah, and Tobruk. In the west, protests engulfed Zentan and Jadu. 
Reports surfaced that security services had killed over 50 people since the 
uprising began. The opening days of Libya’s rebellion were much more 
violent than those in Tunisia, Egypt, or Syria. Demonstrators demanded 
that Gaddafi abscond the throne. In Tobruk, people desecrated a sculpture 
of Gaddafi’s Green Book. In Jadu, people torched a giant poster of Gaddafi. 
Youth roamed the streets and burned any vestige of the regime, including 
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Revolutionary Committee buildings and police stations. In Benghazi, 
there were reports that protesters had surrounded Saadi and his secu- 
rity battalion after they opened fire on a funeral procession. In response, 
Gaddafi sent an additional security brigade to Benghazi to break through 
the siege. He also pledged to double the salaries of government employees 
(almost one-sixth of Libya’s population) and promised an “unprecedented” 
development program for Benghazi. 

The events of February 19 and 20 turned the revolution decidedly in 
favor of the street. In Benghazi, the army’s al-Fadil brigade began to frac- 
ture. Their efforts to squash the rebellion by means of brutal force had 
enraged the city’s youth. The sheer number of demonstrators (50,000 by 
some counts) dwarfed the security brigade’s manpower. Morale plummeted. 
Local shop owners would not sell food or supplies to the beleaguered out- 
post. Protesters had also ransacked the local arms depot from the Husayn 
Juwayfi brigade and were turning the depot’s machine guns at the al-Fadil 
base. Some of the battalion’s officers defected to the street. There were also 
rumors that other units such as the Al-Jarih Brigade (a secretive brigade 
responsible for internal security) had defected wholesale to the opposition. 
On February 20, the battalion was finished. Some members of the unit 
were able to escape (there are reports that Sanussi flew into Benghazi and 
rescued Saadi and other loyalists) 13 ; others defected to the opposition. Many 
tried to navigate their way home to wait out the revolution. 

Whatever occurred, it is clear that the opposition’s victory in Benghazi 
had a profound effect on the course of the revolution. Scores of political and 
military defections followed in the wake of this decisive battle. In Tripoli, 
founding members of Gaddafi’s Revolutionary Command Council (RCC) 
condemned his bloody crackdown and demanded that he hand over power 
to the Libyan army, led by Major General Abu-Bakr Yunis Jabr. In the east, 
the al-Zuwayya tribe threatened to cut off the country’s oil exports in their 
region if Gaddafi continued to attack demonstrators. In the south, various 
tribes declared their allegiance to the youth of Libya. Abroad, Libya’s per- 
manent representative to the Arab League as well as a Libyan diplomat in 
China announced their resignations. At home, both the Minister of Justice 
and the Minister of Interior defected. The Minister of Interior (and former 
head of Libya’s Special Forces), General Abd al-Fattah Yunis, announced 
his allegiance to the opposition along with eight other officers in the east. 

Momentum was clearly in the opposition’s favor. Demonstrators 
throughout the east began to lay siege to military installations and depots. 
Officers and soldiers were clearly shaken by the magnitude of the upris- 
ing in their area. Some remained at their posts yet refused to take sides. 
Others returned to their homes until the winds of revolution passed by. 
Still others declared their allegiance to Gaddafi or the protesters. 14 Some 
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units followed their officers’ counsel and defected wholesale to the opposi- 
tion. Most made an individual decision based upon self-preservation, peer 
pressure, and their opinions concerning the justness of the revolution. 

By February 20, protests spread to Libya’s other two most significant 
city centers — Misratah and Tripoli (the capital). In Misratah, demonstra- 
tors declared their solidarity with the people of Benghazi and chanted, “By 
God, by God, by God, we will not give up Benghazi!” 15 Protesters clashed 
with security battalions and burned Revolutionary Committee buildings 
and police stations. In Tripoli, roughly 50,000 flooded into the city’s sub- 
urbs (primarily poorer neighborhoods) and moved along several paths 
toward the center of the city. Demonstrators were enraged at Gaddafi and 
chanted, “Where are you? Where are you? Come out if you’re a man!” 16 
Along the way, youth set ablaze offices of the People’s Committees and 
ransacked the headquarters of the state’s Al-Jamahiriya Two television 
and Al-Shababia radio station. The euphoria of revolution was palpable. 
Gaddafi’s security forces waited for the columns of protesters to enter the 
center of the capital before unleashing a barrage of heavy fire. 17 

As the sun rose on Monday, February 21, demonstrators and Gaddafi 
loyalists braced themselves for a sixth day of confrontations. Earlier that 
morning, Gaddafi’s son and heir-apparent, Sayf al-lslam, had addressed 
the nation. Fie blamed Arab and African expatriates as well as foreign 
media for fomenting rebellion, and he reasoned with the people that fur- 
ther unrest would lead to Islamic rule or civil war — both undesirable ends. 
He chastised the agitators that their demonstrations would not result in 
outcomes similar to those in Egypt or Tunisia. He also promised a “his- 
toric national initiative” 18 that would bring reforms, increased wages, and 
a Constitution. Finally, he sought to downplay the spate of military defec- 
tions by saying the army was still performing well and would not follow 
the path of the armies in Tunisia or Egypt (in other words, the Libyan 
army would not support the demonstrations). 

Gaddafi’s inner circle spent the next few days assessing the scope of their 
defeats, examining the loyalty of security services and tribes, and securing 
their base of power in and around Tripoli. Although Gaddafi was pre- 
pared for the uprisings, he had thus far suffered some significant defeats. 
Demonstrators conquered many cities, including Benghazi, Tobruk, 
Misratah, Kuhm, Tarhunah, al-Zanta, al-Zawiyah, and al-Zuwarah. They 
had also defeated multiple security battalions and ransacked vacant depots 
in both the east and the west. Protesters were both angry and armed. Now, 
demonstrators were inside the capital demanding that Gaddafi step down 
from power. 

Gaddafi tried to fight back. He organized a meeting with tribal leaders 
to solicit their support. He also appeared on television for 22 seconds to 
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squash “malicious rumors” that he had fled the country. A source familiar 
with Libya’s military reported to the newspaper, Al-Sharq Al-Awsat, that 
Gaddafi had placed multiple officers under house arrest for refusing to 
fight the protesters. The Chief of Staff of the Army, Major General Yunis 
Jabr, was believed to be one among them. 19 He also brought in more mer- 
cenaries to supplement his depleted army and ordered an all-out offensive 
to retake the streets of Tripoli. Gaddafi’s strategy seemed to be threefold: 
secure Tripoli, use mercenaries and his Air Force to attack cities caught up 
in the rebellion, and contain the fallout. On February 21, Gaddafi’s elite 
security forces engaged demonstrators in Tripoli in a deadly showdown. 
The military employed snipers on top of buildings, fired machine guns 
from armored vehicles, and conducted an intense aerial bombing cam- 
paign on Tripoli’s fuming suburbs. 

On February 22, the embattled leader gave his first lengthy address 
to the nation. Gaddafi issued an impassioned plea to stop the uprising. 
He was visibly angry and combative. He blamed the unrest on “a small 
group of youths, pumped with pills [who] attacked police stations here 
and there like rats.” He scoffed at the notion that agitators wanted him 
to step down from power, since he occupied no formal position in the 
government. Gaddafi went on to declare that millions around the world 
would defend him since he was an international leader. He promised that 
he would “cleanse Libya inch by inch, house by house . . . alley by alley, per- 
son by person, until the country [was] cleansed of dirt and scum.” He then 
shouted that “this is my country” and ordered his followers to “capture the 
rats” who marched in the streets. 

Gaddafi’s defense of Tripoli and his aerial campaign were destruc- 
tive. According to the opposition, by February 23, Gaddafi’s military had 
killed 500 people and wounded scores. The severity of Gaddafi’s mili- 
tary campaign secured his base of power in Tripoli, but it set in motion 
another wave of defections among his government and military officials 
who were appalled by the growing number of casualties. On February 
21, four Air Force officers in two Libyan fighter jets sought asylum in 
Malta after refusing orders to bomb civilians. Abroad, Libya’s ambassa- 
dors to England, Indonesia, and India announced their defections. Over 
the next few days, more officials tendered their resignations. Ambassadors 
to Australia, Malaysia, Poland, Bangladesh, and France declared that 
Gaddafi was unfit to rule and stepped down in an act of solidarity with 
the opposition. This was followed by Libya’s deputy envoy and ambas- 
sador to the United Nations and (more importantly) Gaddafi’s confidant, 
cousin, and special envoy to Egypt, Ahmed Gaddaf al-Damm. More sig- 
nificantly, military officers and units began to defect in droves in the east 
and dissolve in the west. In the east, important military leaders such as 
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Major General Sulayman Mahmoud (the commander of military forces 
in Tobruk), Major General Khalifah al-Mismari (the deputy commander 
of the Special Forces), and Colonel Ahmed Ashour Abish (a senior intel- 
ligence officer) decided to join the Minister of Interior (and former com- 
mander of the Special Forces) in the opposition. They were joined by entire 
units from the al-Jabal al-Akhdar region, al-Marj, and Tobruk. In the west, 
entire units in Misratah and al-Zawiyah joined the revolt. A great number 
of units in this region (to include Misratah) simply fractured. 

By February 26, demonstrators believed they had the upper hand in 
their struggle to oust Gaddafi from power. They controlled most of Libya’s 
major cities outside of Tripoli; they seized most of Libya’s oil fields; many 
tribes and diplomats supported their movement; and they were semi- 
armed. The only thing they really lacked at this point was organization. 
To rectify this, Libya’s recently defected Minister of Justice announced 
the formation of an interim government in Benghazi on February 28. 
He promised to assemble a council of leaders who represented Libya’s 
diverse interests, create an army comprising of defectors from the regu- 
lar army and Libya’s youth, and make preparations for elections in three 
months. The battle for Tripoli was still ongoing, and many in the opposi- 
tion in both the east and the west made preparations to march toward the 
capital to support their outgunned brethren. Overseas, the international 
community swelled in its condemnation of Gaddafi’s use of force. On 
February 26, the United Nations voted to impose widespread sanctions 
on Gaddafi’s regime. Italy suspended its “special relationship” with Libya, 
and many European leaders began calling for Gaddafi to step down. The 
United States and Europe also began discussions on the possibility of 
imposing a No Fly Zone. 

Gaddafi was a survivor, however. While many inside and out of Libya 
had ridiculed the leader over the years for his outlandish statements, erratic 
decrees, and eccentric lifestyle, they could not dismiss his penchant to 
hold onto power. The embattled leader was not going to step down from 
his 40 years of ruling Libya without a fight. He refused to seek haven in 
another state (like Tunisia’s Ben Ali) or kowtow to his security services 
(like President Mubarak). According to Gaddafi, this was HIS country, 
and he was going to fight to the bitter end to preserve his rule. 

And fight he did. 


Phase II: Gaddafi Counterattacks; Rebels Pushed to the Brink 

By February 28 , Gaddafi’s forces had finally blunted several days of demon- 
strations in Tripoli. Gaddafi directed his elite security units (i.e., Praetorian 
Guard) to secure key facilities such as military depots, state media, banks, 
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and his compound Bab al-Azizia. He also employed armored vehicles 
throughout the city along important lines of communication. Gaddafi 
then called upon his loyalist militia groups to man checkpoints through- 
out the city. These groups operated Toyota pickup trucks with mounted 
machine guns and wore camouflaged pants with civilian shirts and green 
bands in a show of solidarity with their Brother Leader. Armored vehicles 
and technical trucks roamed the streets. However, at this point, most of 
the demonstrators had gone underground or fled the city. Gaddafi had 
survived the opposition’s initial offensive; now it was time to strike back. 

With Tripoli finally secure, Gaddafi ordered his military to prepare for 
major counteroffensive in both the west and the east. To support his mili- 
tary operation, the emboldened leader waged a fierce propaganda battle 
to solidify popular support. He directed Libya’s Central Bank to allocate 
$400 to every Libyan family. Then, he and his son, Sayf, embarked on 
a media blitz to address international and domestic audiences. The mes- 
sage for the international community was that Gaddafi was completely 
justified in his use of force to exterminate the rebellion. He blamed the 
uprising on al-Qaeda and wayward gangs intent on establishing an Islamic 
emirate in Libya. Gaddafi wanted to convince the West that their security 
was contingent upon the continuance of Gaddafi’s rule. Domestically, the 
Gaddafi duo made several television appearances and framed the ongo- 
ing struggle in several ways. First, the uprising was the result of “sleeper 
cells from al-Qaeda” 20 who wished to create an Islamic emirate in Libya, 
as well as drugged-up youth who had no other aim than wanton destruc- 
tion. Second, the majority of Libya was unaffected by the protests and 
firmly supported the government. Third, outside actors wanted to exploit 
the demonstrations for nefarious reasons. The West wanted to recolonize 
Libya in order to control its vast oil wealth, and satellite networks such 
as Al-Jazeera wanted to make money from Libya’s misfortune by sensa- 
tionalizing the unrest. Fourth, Gaddafi’s 40 years of ruling Libya brought 
the country wealth, freedom, and international prestige. Before Gaddafi 
came to power, the world could not distinguish between “Libya, Liberia, 
or Lebanon.” Now, the mentioning of Libya elicits praise, such as “Oh, 
Al-Qadhafi, the glory, the liberation, freedom, masses, power.” 21 Fifth, 
Gaddafi refused to step down from power. 

The opposition sensed Gaddafi’s counteroffensive was imminent, and 
they prepared their cities for the oncoming thrust. On March 2, the newly 
formed NTC created a Military Council in the east. The group comprised 
14 senior officers, which represented all of the Armed Forces’ branches. 22 
Although the NTC wanted to centralize the military’s decision mak- 
ing into one council, the opposition’s military operations were still very 
much decentralized and uncoordinated. Defected army officers jockeyed 
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for leadership positions. Many believed that General Yunis (former head 
of the Special Forces and the Ministry of Interior) controlled the oppo- 
sition’s forces, but that others like Major General Sulayman Mahmoud 
(the Tobruk sector commander) rivaled him for command. Regardless, 
the resistance mainly organized itself around local militias from different 
cities and regions. 

Soon a division of labor developed between the Military Council and 
the local resistance located in each city or municipality. The Military 
Council comprised of defected officers from the regular Armed Forces 
(not Gaddafi’s elite security units). They solicited foreign support, tried to 
unify and coordinate the resistance in the west and the east, worked issues 
of logistics and resupply, and started a one-week training academy south of 
Benghazi to prepare eager recruits for battle. At the local level, rebel groups 
comprised defected officers and soldiers, retired officers and soldiers who 
opposed Gaddafi, and ambitious youth who wanted to earn fame on the 
battlefield. These groups created an informal hierarchy and a loose chain 
of command. They also oversaw the defensive preparations of their cities. 
In most cities, the opposition would emplace obstacles along the major 
avenues of approach, which were overwatched by armored vehicles they 
stole from local military depots. The rebels would also fabricate a series of 
ambushes along the major streets and hide out in strategic buildings while 
they awaited Gaddafi’s armored assaults. 

By March 2 and 3, Gaddafi’s two-pronged counteroffensive was well 
underway. A hodgepodge arrangement of elite security battalions, regular 
army units, mercenaries, and pro-Gaddafi militia set out from multiple 
strongholds along the northern coast and attacked the cities of al-Zawiyah, 
Sabratah, al-Zantan, and Misratah in the west and Brega, al-Burayqah, and 
Ras Lanuf in the east. Each battle was undoubtedly different, yet a general 
pattern emerged. Gaddafi relied heavily upon his air, heavy weapons, and 
media superiority. Before attacking a city, Libya’s state media would broad- 
cast reports depicting citizens in that city lavishing Gaddafi with praise, 
turning in weapons, or defecting to Gaddafi’s side. Gaddafi hoped to fray 
the opposition’s mental resolve before his military entered each city. Then, 
Gaddafi would use his fighter jets to destroy unsecure military depots that 
the opposition had ransacked. Gaddafi wanted to degrade the opposition’s 
access to further military equipment and supplies. Additionally, he used 
the Air Force to reduce rebel strongholds in the city. Next, a column of 
armored vehicles would establish battle positions outside the city and con- 
duct a fierce artillery barrage on the rebel strongholds in order to fray 
the opposition’s resolve. If there was an airport or an oil field nearby, the 
military would secure those locations first. After a massive artillery bar- 
rage, armored columns would roll into the cities shooting everything and 
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anyone in their path. By nightfall the pro-Gaddafi forces would pull out 
of the cities and reassume their battle positions on the city’s outskirts to 
prepare for another assault on the city the following day. Gaddafi’s security 
units believed the best way to defeat the rebels was through a campaign 
of massive artillery and surgical strikes; they did not want to get mired in 
street-to-street fighting. 

A seesaw battle ensued for the next few days. Multiple times Gaddafi’s 
forces would claim to have “liberated” a city only to have the opposition 
declare a few hours later that they had retaken it. The success of Gaddafi’s 
offensive was uncertain. Gaddafi’s forces reduced many cities to rubble, 
yet the opposition still continued to hold out. Rebels claimed to have shot 
down a jet near Ras Lanuf as well as two helicopters near Ras Lanuf and 
Bin Jawad. Several more officers declared their defection to the opposi- 
tion. Word also leaked out that Gaddafi had failed in his attempt to open a 
third front along the northeastern border with Egypt. Gaddafi had hoped 
that his close confidant, al-Damm, would be able to enlist the support of 
Libyan tribes in Egypt and transport their fighters to the small Libyan 
town near the border called Wahat al-Kafrah. This strategy, if supported 
by Egypt, would have greatly weakened the opposition’s eastern front. 23 
Ultimately, al-Damm was unsuccessful in his mission. Some accounts 
suggest that al-Damm used Gaddafi’s third-front strategy to request asy- 
lum once in Egypt. Other accounts assert that al-Damm defected after 
Egypt’s SCAF refused to support Gaddafi’s strategy, perhaps sensing that 
this meant the finality of Gaddafi’s rule. Regardless of what provoked his 
defection, the SCAF’s refusal to support Gaddafi’s third front effectively 
ended this option. 

On March 5, rebels from the east flocked Bin Jawad in a surprise move 
in order to prepare for their attack west toward Tripoli. They claimed 
that over the past three days, 7,000 men had moved from Benghazi and 
assembled in the city in order to conduct a counterattack. Euphoria 
gripped the opposition’s ranks. They hoped to push Gaddafi’s forces back 
to his stronghold in Sirte and then take their second shot at capturing 
Tripoli. Their strategy failed. On March 6, pro-Gaddafi units routed the 
rebels from Bin Jawad and scored their second decisive battle of the upris- 
ing. The rebels’ high morale plummeted. They had pressed the attack too 
quickly and underestimated the regime’s military capabilities. Streams of 
rebels flooded out of Bin Jawad and promised to make a defensive stand 
in the nearby city of Ras Lanuf. That night, scores of pro-Gaddafi sup- 
porters flowed into the streets of Tripoli to celebrate their victory. 

Gaddafi followed up his victory in Bin Jawad with a flurry of meet- 
ings and propaganda. His People’s Committee declared a reduction in 
customs duties and the cancellation of consumption and production taxes 
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to mark the military’s victory over “the gangs of saboteurs.” 24 State media 
channels aired footage of prisoners in Bin Jawad making confessions on 
their misguided decisions to join the opposition. Gaddafi took to the air 
and alleged the rebels comprised of soldiers from Afghanistan, Egypt, 
and Algeria who were brainwashing Libya’s youth to join their movement. 
Gaddafi then touted his meeting with the youth of the city of Az-Zintan 
as proof he still curried the favor of the nation’s young people. Gaddafi 
was not finished. He scolded France to stop meddling in Libya’s affairs. 
He then called upon the West to help Libya eradicate its “al-Qaida gangs.” 
Finally, the General Bureau for Criminal Investigations announced a 
bounty of $160,000 for the capture of the leader of the NTC, Abd al-Jalil 
Fadil. 

On March 9, Gaddafi’s forces followed up their victory in Bin Jawad 
with another victory in Az-Zawiyah, west of Tripoli. Then, on March 10, 
his military captured their second city in the east, Ras Lanuf. Rebels fell 
back to Brega citing the relentless barrage of artillery and rocket fire as 
reason for their defeat. A jubilant Sayf followed up these latest victories 
with an impassioned speech to Tripoli’s youth organizations. He told his 
audience that victory was in sight and warned his “brothers in the East: 
We are coming.” 

The opposition seemed to be in free fall. By March 12, the rebels were 
quickly running out of supplies, ammunition, and weapons. By the end of 
the day, Gaddafi’s forces had scored another victory in the east — the defeat 
of rebels in the city of Brega. State television displayed video of Gaddafi’s 
troops chanting “Allah, Muammar, Libya — that’s it.” The Libyan military 
spokesman, Colonel Milad Husayn al-Fuqhi, then held a news conference 
in which he announced the “liberation” of Az-Zawiyah, Ras Lanuf, and 
Brega, and declared the military would continue its movement east until 
every region was free. 

The rebel’s military council was growing increasingly concerned by 
their defeats in the east. General Yunis, a leading commander, asserted 
that the rebels’ next line of defense, the city of Ajdabiya, was absolutely 
vital to the security of the epicenter of the revolution — Benghazi. The 
NTC frantically called upon the Arab League and the United Nations 
for military support and the imposition of No Fly Zone. General Yunis 
also made a plea to the state’s Armed Forces to defend the revolution by 
defecting to the opposition. The rebels’ hopes for a revolution were fading 
fast. On March 15, Gaddafi’s forces assaulted Ajdabiya with heavy aerial, 
rocket, and artillery fire, forcing the beleaguered rebels to withdraw yet 
again. By March 17, Gaddafi was ready to conduct his final assault into 
Benghazi to crush the opposition once and for all. 
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Phase 111: NATO Intervenes; the Military Crumbles; Gaddafi Falls 

On March 17, the United Nations Security Council finally approved a 
resolution to impose a No Fly Zone over Libya. The Arab League and the 
African Union gave their support for the decision as well. The battle for 
Libya had now entered its third and final phase. Naturally, Gaddafi was 
outraged at the decision. He decried the decision as a “second Crusade.” He 
said the West and the Arab League had no “legitimacy” to dictate Libya’s 
internal affairs. He yelled at the United States, England, and France, calling 
them “transgressors . . . aggressors . . . beasts . . . [and] criminals!” 25 He then 
threatened the safety of maritime and air navigation in the Mediterranean 
and promised to unleash a wave of immigration that would destabilize 
Southern Europe. 26 Finally, in an act to delegitimize the No Fly Zone, 
Gaddafi declared that a ceasefire would ensue on March 20 — a promise, 
of course, he had no intention of keeping. 

Gaddafi quickly ordered his forces into the cities of Benghazi and 
Misratah in hopes of crushing the opposition decisively before NATO 
could ramp up its air campaign. The military’s presence in urban areas 
would also make it difficult for NATO’s jets to avoid collateral damage. 
However, Gaddafi had no chance of resisting the rebels now that the 
West was involved. On March 20, NATO slammed Libya with a spate of 
Tomahawk missiles and air strikes. Then, on March 21, the Western alli- 
ance bombed Gaddafi’s security compound in Tripoli. The message was 
clear. The West not only wanted to destroy Gaddafi’s Air Force, but it also 
wanted Gaddafi gone. 

As a result of NATO’s intervention, Gaddafi’s forces quickly receded 
the ground they captured in March. On March 26, the rebels retook 
Ajdabiya. On March 28, rebels moved into Brega and Ras Lanuf. The 
opposition’s low morale turned to euphoria. Now they could taste victory 
at hand. One rebel standing in the back of a pickup moving west along the 
highway shouted, “We’re going to Sirte. Anyone who doesn’t love Gaddafi, 
come along!” 27 

With Gaddafi’s forces in full retreat, his inner circle and Armed Forces 
began to crumble. On March 30, Libya’s Foreign Minister and former 
Chief of Intelligence, Musa Kusa, fled to the United Kingdom. This was 
followed in the subsequent weeks by defections from Libya’s representative 
to the United Nations, a former Energy Minister, and the chief execu- 
tive of the National Oil Corporation. By the end of May, another wave 
of officers and soldiers had started to defect from the Armed Forces. On 
May 30, eight senior officers (four of whom were generals) announced 
their defections. They asserted they were only a small contingent of 120 
officers and soldiers who had defected from Gaddafi’s military. One of the 
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generals, Melud Massoud Halasa, insisted that Gaddafi’s military stood at 
only 20 percent of its prerevolution strength. Later, on June 24, a group of 
19 senior officers announced their defection in Tunisia. 

By the end of July, Gaddafi’s end was at hand. He only controlled his 
traditional strongholds of Tripoli, Sirte, Sabha, and Bani Walid. NATO 
had destroyed his Air Force and much of his heavy armor in four months 
of sustained bombardments. Only a few of his most loyal security bat- 
talions remained at their posts. Abroad, a growing coalition of interna- 
tional states recognized the NTC as the legitimate government of Libya. 
Outside money was pouring into the opposition’s coffers. The rebels were 
well armed, and their morale was high. Fighters were pushing into Tripoli 
from both the eastern shoreline and the western mountains. By August 
16, the rebels had cut off all the major access points to the capital and 
were ready to make a final push into Tripoli to remove their incorrigible 
leader. On August 20, rebels moved into Tripoli from multiple directions. 
Gaddafi released an audio tape demanding that his supporters in Tripoli 
chase the “vermin” away; however, few responded to his call. Besides 
Gaddafi’s sons, kin, and tribe, there was simply no one left to execute his 
orders. 28 

Rebel fighters overran Gaddafi’s infamous al-Bab Azizia compound on 
August 23 and looted its contents. Gaddafi retreated to Sirte and awaited 
a final showdown with the opposition. On September 21, Libya’s interim 
rulers announced that they had taken most of Sabha. Government fighters 
captured Gaddafi’s son, Motaussim, on October 12. Then, on October 17, 
Gaddafi’s stronghold of Bani Walid fell after a six-week siege. Finally, after 
weeks of fighting, rebels subdued Sirte on October 20 and killed Gaddafi 
after ferreting him out of a drainage ditch. The end of Libya’s second revo- 
lution had finally come. 

The Libyan Military’s High Restraints 

The puzzle of why the Libyan military fractured into competing groups 
is one worth exploring. This was not merely a matter of units splitting 
into rival ethnic and regional camps, although that was undoubtedly sig- 
nificant. The Libyan military fractured into competing groups because of 
the level of restraints Gaddafi’s regime placed upon them, and because 
the military’s elite units and the regular army had contrasting interests on 
overturning the status quo. While Gaddafi emplaced high restraints on 
both the elite and regular army units, only the regular army had a sig- 
nificant interest to turn against Gaddafi. Thus, the elite units remained 
highly loyal to Gaddafi until the bitter end, and many of the regular units 
defected wholesale to the opposition or dissolved into competing camps. 
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Gaddafi’s fear of the military dates back to before his own military 
coup in 1969, during the reign of King Idris. King Idris ruled a loose con- 
federation of Libya’s three regions upon assuming power in 1951. He was 
destined to be a weak leader. Libya’s three distinct regions (Cyrenaica — 
east; Tripolitania — west; Fezzan — south) as well as its vast tribal structure 
trumped Libya’s national identity. King Idris ruled in fear that he would 
be assassinated or replaced by competing regional or tribal factions. Gamal 
Abdel Nasser’s military coup in Egypt in 1952 (only one year after Libya 
earned its independence in 1951) to replace Egypt’s King Farouk validated 
King Idris’s concerns. Fearing a military coup would topple his rule, King 
Idris deliberately weakened the army. He limited the army to a measly 
6,500 soldiers and kept them only lightly armed. He also placed loyal 
Cyrenaicans in the army’s most important positions and created two para- 
military forces (the National Security Force and the Cyrenaican Defense 
Force) to check the military’s power. 2 ' 1 It was the typical recipe of high 
restraints and low interests followed by many Arab leaders. 

It ultimately failed. In 1969, Major Gaddafi led a Free Officer’s 
Movement that replaced King Idris in a coup d’etat. Gaddafi and his fol- 
lowers asserted that King Idris had lost his legitimacy to rule. There was 
poor political participation, an anemic economy despite the discovery of 
oil, and growing inequality, a situation eerily predictive of 2011. Gaddafi 
and his acolytes also believed that King Idris was too closely aligned with 
the West, and they were upset that he did not dispatch the military to fight 
with their Arab brothers in the 1967 Arab-Israeli War. Gaddafi’s coup was 
relatively bloodless. Not even King Idris’ paramilitary forces put up a fight 
to defend their king. With King Idris dismissed, Gaddafi created a 12-man 
RCC comprising of middle-ranking military officers (majors and captains) 
from every region of Libya. 30 

Gaddafi came to power in a military coup d’etat, and yet he soon 
found it necessary to protect his own rule from others within the army. 
In 1975, Gaddafi survived three military coups. In March, 39 officers and 
the Minister of Planning tried to remove Gaddafi. This was followed by 
failed coup attempts from the Chief of Military Transport in July and 
the commander of the Jamahiriyah Guard in August. 31 Then, in 1983, 
Gaddafi fended off another coup from five senior officers, including the 
deputy commander of the People’s Militia. Gaddafi also had his security 
services kill his cousin Hassan Ishkal, a confidant and former commander 
of Libya’s forces in Chad, in 1985 when Ishkal challenged his authority. 32 
In 1993, Gaddafi executed some generals in the supposedly loyal tribe of 
Werfalla after they attempted to mount a coup. 33 There were also reports 
of assassination attempts against Gaddafi in Sirte in 1995 and Dernah in 
1998. The spate of attempted military coups during Gaddafi’s reign left 
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him with a “deep-seated suspicion of the Army,” and he fumed that the 
army was “always inclined to tyranny and even conspiracy.” 34 

Accordingly, the focus of Gaddafi’s regime slowly morphed from one 
of revolution and ruling by consensus in the early 1970s to one best char- 
acterized by self-preservation and power consolidation into the hands of a 
tight circle of loyalists. Gaddafi may have mismanaged his country both 
politically and economically, but he excelled at protecting his hold on 
power. A cornerstone of his regime protection strategy was the emplace- 
ment of a high number of restraints on his military — the locus of so many 
coup attempts. Gaddafi did this through ethnic control, budget oversight, 
military organization, periodic and random rotation and selection of senior 
officers, and oversight from other security institutions. 

One notable scholar has described Libya as a hodgepodge of differ- 
ent tribes, languages, clans, regions, and cities. 35 Libya consists of roughly 
140 tribes and influential families, although most experts believe only 
20 to 30 have significant clout. 36 An important component of Gaddafi’s 
strategy to maintain control of his military was to use a hub-and-spoke 
approach with himself at the center and competing blood relatives, tribes, 
and informal networks on the periphery. 37 These groups competed with 
one another for political power, and Gaddafi played these groups off each 
other to ensure they remained loyal to him instead of each other. If one or 
a few of these members challenged Gaddafi, then it was easy for Gaddafi 
to replace that individual with loyal ethnic members from a similar or 
another circle. Gaddafi seems to have done just that with the execution of 
Colonel Ishkal in 1985 (a cousin) as well as with his son, Moatassim, who 
fell out of favor with Gaddafi for a brief period in 2010. 

Gaddafi’s closest confidants were his sons: Sayf, Moatassim, Khamis, 
and Saadi. Sayf was Gaddafi’s eldest son through his second wife. Although 
Sayf did not occupy a formal military position, Gaddafi was grooming 
him for succession and kept him abreast of many political and military 
decisions. During the 2011 uprising, Sayf was the most vocal and visible 
advocate for his father’s policies. Moatassim held various leadership posi- 
tions in counterterrorism and the National Security Council. He also was 
the leader of a highly disciplined and modern military brigade. Another 
of Gaddafi’s sons, Khamis, commanded the Thirty-Second Mechanized 
Brigade, which was charged with the personal security of Gaddafi. 38 
Finally, Saadi controlled the Special Forces, or the Ninth Brigade. 39 

Gaddafi also relied on other blood relatives outside of his immediate 
family. Brigadier General al-Damm, Gaddafi’s nephew, held important 
positions as commander of the Tobruk military region and the chief com- 
mander of the Cyrenaica region, both areas of traditional unrest against 
Gaddafi’s rule in Tripoli. By the time of the 2011 uprising, al-Damm 
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was Gaddafi’s envoy to Egypt — a very sensitive and important position 
for Libya’s security. Another family member, Colonel Khalifa Hanaish, 
held previous positions as the commander of the Presidential Guard and 
the head of armaments procurement. Colonel Ishkal, a cousin, held posi- 
tions as the commander of the Sirte military region and the commander of 
Libya’s forces in Chad. 40 Gaddafi made Ali al-Kilbo the commanding offi- 
cer of his al-Bab Azizia complex. He also assigned Colonel Sayed Qathat 
al-Damm to lead the infantry and propaganda units. 41 Finally, Abdel 
Hafid Massaoud was related to Gaddafi by marriage and commanded 
the Fezzan (southern) military region. At one time, he also commanded 
Libya’s Armed Forces in Chad.' 12 

Another important group of confidants were Gaddafi’s “Men of the 
Tent” (Rijal al-Khaimah). This informal network of acolytes included 
Brigadier General al-Damm (previously mentioned), General Khuwaildi 
al-Humaidi (the General Inspector of the Armed Forces and father-in- 
law of Saadi), Mustafa Kharroubi (former leader of Military Intelligence), 
Khalifa Khanesh (Director of Security for Gaddafi’s residence), Major 
General Yunis Jabr (Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces), and 
Sanussi (the Chief of Intelligence and married to a sister of Gaddafi’s 
wife). 43 

Gaddafi also relied heavily upon his tribe, the Qadhafa, to fill impor- 
tant leadership positions in the security services. El-Kikhia’s 1997 book 
provides a detailed description of how Gaddafi used each of the Qadhafa’s 
six subordinate tribes to fill critical military positions. Gaddafi transferred 
many of his tribesmen from the police force over to the Armed Forces 
after another failed coup attempt by the military in 1995. Men from the 
Qadhafa tribe commanded the Central Military Region in Sirte, the 
Southern Military Region based in Sabha, the Benghazi Military Region, 
and the Tobruk Military Region in Tobruk. The Qadhafa tribes also 
punched above their national weight in filling out the junior- and senior- 
level officer ranks. 44 

However, because the Qadhafa tribe was so small (125,000 out of six 
million), Gaddafi had to rely upon a few other tribes to secure his rule and 
the loyalty of his Armed Forces. He chose the Werfalla tribe due to their 
blood ties with the Qadhafa tribe, their size (roughly one million), and 
their location throughout the country. He also selected the Magharaha 
tribe because of their dominant presence in the southern Fezzan region. 45 
Members of these tribes occupied lower positions in Gaddafi’s hierarchy 
of command, but were still a critical component of his ethnic control 
of the military. Gaddafi assigned Ahmad Awn as the head of Military 
Operations, Al-Hadi Imberish as leader of Popular Defense, Ahmad al- 
Mugasibi as Secretary of General Command, Abdul-Rahman al-Saeed as 
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leader of Military Administration, Al-Mahdi al-Arabi as the Commander 
of the Border Guards, and Ali al-Rifi al-Sharif as the leader of the Air 
Force. 46 Finally, Gaddafi struck deals with some of Libya’s outcast tribes, 
such as the Tebu, a group that lives in the Tibesti Mountain Range along 
the border with Chad in the south. Gaddafi would support their kin’s 
struggle against other states by helping them conduct proxy wars in neigh- 
boring countries in exchange for their loyalty. 47 Gaddafi would also enlist 
the support of the Tebu and the Tuareg (nomadic groups in the Sahara) in 
return for money, social services, or promise of citizenship. 48 Even though 
Gaddafi publically downplayed the role of tribes in his socialist, Arab soci- 
ety, it is quite evident that the use of family, kinship, and tribal affiliations 
was a key component of his strategy to control the Armed Forces. 

Libya’s military also earned the distinction of being one of the most 
politicized armies in the Arab world. 49 After numerous attempts of mili- 
tary coup, Gaddafi decided to promote officers based upon their loyalty 
rather than merit. It was also common for him to purge scores of officers 
he suspected of disloyalty. 50 Additionally, he rotated officers frequently to 
keep them from building a strong bond with their men, and he inserted 
informants and “people’s commissars” into the military to scare them into 
undying fidelity toward the regime. 51 Libya’s leader also gave the military 
little say over their defense budget, training, and purchasing of equipment. 
In the wake of his 1969 military coup, Gaddafi upset many of his military 
colleagues in the RCC when he appointed civilians to 15 of the 17 govern- 
ment ministries. He further sidelined the military’s decision making when 
he dissolved the ministries (to include the Ministry of Defense) into the 
Jamahiriyya, under the control of the regime’s People’s Committee. 52 Up 
until 2011, Gaddafi’s inner circle controlled the defense budget with little 
input from the Armed Forces’ three branches (Army, Air Force, and Navy). 
This led, in part, to Gaddafi’s reckless accumulation of military equip- 
ment during the 1970s and 1980s, even though his military was unable to 
maintain or operate much of the equipment due to shortages in personnel, 
lackluster training, and a poor logistical system. 53 Outside observers criti- 
cized Gaddafi for owning “the world’s largest military parking lot.” 54 

The military’s defense budget dropped from 4.4 percent of GDP in the 
late 1990s to roughly 1.2 percent of GDP from 2006 to 2008. Gaddafi rea- 
soned that Libya’s detente with the West necessitated a concomitant drop 
in his defense budget. 55 The vast majority of Libya’s dwindling defense 
budget was reserved for the acquisition of weapons and equipment, not for 
training. 56 Gaddafi’s sons would personally decide upon and oversee the 
military’s large or sensitive military purchases for their elite units. The pur- 
chasing of less important military equipment went through the military’s 
procurement officers, yet even these purchases were overseen by Gaddafi’s 
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loyalists to limit the army’s institutional autonomy. 57 While the elite mil- 
itary units in and around Tripoli received modern weapons and equip- 
ment, the regular units in the west, east, and south were widely sidelined. 58 
Military units outside of Tripoli were issued only one uniform, rarely shot 
their weapons, and usually focused on base defense and law enforcement, 
not tactical maneuvers. 59 It bears mentioning that Gaddafi’s low invest- 
ment in much of the army was not due to a dearth of resources. Indeed, 
Libya’s vast oil wealth led some officials within the United States to com- 
ment that Gaddafi had accumulated a fortune of $130 billion. Instead, 
Gaddafi must have rationalized that he could rely upon his elite guard, 
mercenaries, and his coterie of paramilitary forces to protect his regime 
since the threat of a Western invasion had dwindled. Funding the regular 
Army at higher rates would only serve to undermine his control since they 
continued to be an object of mistrust. In a rare window into Gaddafi’s 
decision-making calculus, Sayf confirmed this strategy when he lamented 
to a Russian TV reporter that he wished the regime had spent more money 
on the military 60 in light of the military’s fractured response to the popular 
uprising in 2011. 

Gaddafi also ensured that the military remained largely decentralized 
and devoid of a corporate identity, lest a rogue group of officers attempt 
to overthrow Gaddafi yet again. Thus, after three attempted military 
coups in 1975, Gaddafi decided to organize the army units around the 
battalion. 61 A battalion is a smaller level of organization that has a limited 
fighting capability compared to other Northern African militaries that 
were organized around the brigade or higher echelons. Organizing an 
army around the battalion diminished the army’s camaraderie, reduced 
the need for senior military officers, and limited a battalion’s ability 
to conduct sustained operations without outside assistance (logistics, 
ammunition, maintenance, reconstitution of forces, etc.) While some 
of Gaddafi’s elite army units, such as the Ninth and Thirty-Second 
Brigades, were organized at the brigade level, there was still no over- 
arching military hierarchy to unite the Armed Forces under one corpo- 
rate banner. 62 Gaddafi did not want the army (elite or regular forces) to 
“develop a professional ethic that could have created a distinct corpo- 
rate identity or distinct interests” 63 from the regime. Also, in case one 
unit tried to overthrow Gaddafi, he wanted to possess other formations 
that could stem the attack. An example of this occurred during the 2011 
uprising. During the uprising, sources witnessed the piecemealed deploy- 
ments of the Thirty-Second Brigade, which would fight alongside other 
security, militia, and mercenary units. This presented an unusual sight of 
T-72s and pickup trucks rolling down the highways together. 64 Gaddafi 
would deploy the military units (Thirty-Second and Ninth Brigades, 
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etc.) in piecemeal because he distrusted the military. He wanted to instill 
fear and uncertainty within every military commander that others were 
reporting on him. 65 

Finally, Gaddafi created a myriad of internal security organizations 
to monitor the military (and each other’s) activity as well as to counter 
the military’s strength. These organizations communicated directly with 
the office of the Revolutionary Leader or with the Intelligence Bureau 
of the Leader, not with one another. 66 An important monitoring service 
was the Revolutionary Committees Movement that Gaddafi created in 
1977 to safeguard his Arab revolution. They were to be the philosophical 
champions of Gaddafi’s pan-Arab socialist philosophy. However, shortly 
after their creation, in 1979-1980, their main function shifted to that of 
preservation of the regime. Gaddafi divided the Revolutionary Committees 
into eight regional commands and charged them with overseeing police 
functions (such as arresting counterrevolutionaries and conducting inter- 
rogations), “guaranteeing internal stability,” and creating Revolutionary 
Courts. 67 In other words, they came to serve as a paramilitary security 
force in every region, allowing Gaddafi to monitor the loyalty of People’s 
Committees, tribes, and professional organizations. 68 Beginning in the 
early 1980s, Gaddafi instituted Revolutionary Committees in the mili- 
tary. They served as political commissars who performed ideological 
indoctrination, monitored the loyalty of soldiers, and performed certain 
security tasks such as controlling access to weapons depots. 69 In 2002, 
Dr. Muhammad Khalfallah estimated that these committees had 60,000 
members. Accompanying the Revolutionary Committees much later were 
the People’s Guard (created by Gaddafi in 1990 to monitor Islamists) and 
Purification Committees (created in 1996 to combat corruption, illegal 
drugs, and money fraud). 70 

Gaddafi’s regime also created the Jamahiriya Security Organization, 
which has functioned as Libya’s central secret service organization since 
1992. 71 This organization has both internal and external intelligence (sim- 
ilar to America’s FBI and CIA) functions. Kusa ran the external security 
organization, which became notorious in the 1980s for its efforts to assas- 
sinate Gaddafi’s political opponents outside the country. 72 The domestic 
security organization had many functions, one of which was to operate 
a group of informants, or “brown shirts,” which gathered intelligence 
throughout the country. 73 

Another irritant to the military was the Domestic Military Intelligence, 
or Military Secret Service, which served primarily to prevent coups. For 
example, this organization removed Colonel Al-Obeidi (who was later one 
of the first officers to defect to the opposition) from his senior military 
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position in the east and sent him to a remote military position in the west 
for his discovery that Gaddafi placed mines along the Libyan-Egyptian 
border and blamed the Italians for it. Military intelligence officials would 
also accompany Libyan military delegations when they traveled out- 
side the country in order to observe their loyalties to Gaddafi. Military 
officers would often disparagingly refer to these intelligence officers as 
“snitches.” 74 

To counter the military’s fighting capability, and thus coup potential, 
Gaddafi also constituted a web of confusing and redundant security forces. 
Foremost among these security forces were units that comprised a “ring 
of steel” around Gaddafi’s al-Bab Azizia compound in Tripoli. These 
units were the Presidential Guard Brigade, the Ninth and Thirty-Second 
Mechanized Brigades (led by Gaddafi’s sons), and the Deterrence Force. 
These units possessed the most modern weapons in the military’s arsenal 
and were adequately supplied. 75 There was also a Revolutionary Guard 
Corps, named al-Haras al-Thawri, which comprised 3,000 soldiers, main 
battle tanks, armored personnel carriers (APCs), and helicopters. Gaddafi 
created this organization to protect himself and his family after another 
failed coup attempt in 1985. 76 Finally, Gaddafi also maintained a personal 
bodyguard, coined “The Green Nuns,” consisting of female soldiers who 
were highly trained in martial arts and use of firearms. 77 

Gaddafi also created the People’s Militia in 1977, which was a 
40,000-strong paramilitary force to patrol rural areas and protect 
key infrastructure. Gaddafi used the force to incorporate tribes into 
his regime and further check the institutional power of the military. 78 
Additionally, Gaddafi relied on mercenaries from sub-Saharan Africa, 
called the Islamic Pan-African Legion. These units mainly comprised 
dissidents in Sudan, Egypt, Tunisia, Mali, and Chad and numbered 
approximately 7,000 in 1987. Gaddafi contracted Syrian and Palestinian 
instructors to train these units, and they saw combat action in Libya’s 
war with Chad in the 1980s. 79 The first time he used this force inside of 
Libya was to quell the popular uprising in 2011. 80 In summary, Gaddafi 
used numerous security, intelligence, and paramilitary services to check 
the military’s power. 

Both the elite and regular army units faced high restraints before the 
2011 uprising. Gaddafi controlled the military’s budget, assigned and pro- 
moted officers based upon their loyalty, organized his army around the 
battalion, and created a labyrinth of paramilitary, intelligence, and secu- 
rity services that monitored the military’s behavior and checked its power. 
The military retained no corporate identity and exercised little institu- 
tional autonomy. 
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The Elite Military’s Low Interests and 
the Regular Military’s High Interests 

The popular uprisings presented the regular army with a rare opportunity 
to improve their position in society. Libya’s institutions, outside those of 
Gaddafi’s inner circle of political and military advisors, were quite ane- 
mic. Those serving in regular military units were loyal to their region and 
tribe, not to Gaddafi as an individual, his much-maligned philosophy of 
Arab socialism, or the corporate identity of the military as a profession. 
Unsurprisingly, elite military units had a low interest in replacing Gaddafi 
because his demise would mean an end to their source of social and eco- 
nomic largesse. On the other hand, those in regular military units had a 
high interest in replacing Gaddafi because their economic and social stand- 
ing could not sink any lower. 

Gaddafi’s elite military units had no desire to alter the status quo. They 
were a cornerstone of Gaddafi’s regime. His demise implied their demise. 
Their corporate identity was strong. They viewed themselves as the van- 
guards of Gaddafi’s revolution and part of society’s elite upper class. 
Gaddafi lavished them with praise and economic perks. Those serving in 
elite security units received higher salaries and benefits than those serving 
in the regular army. Even Gaddafi’s Revolutionary Committees, widely 
despised by most Libyans, received higher pay than military officers in the 
regular army, even though most were recruited directly out of high school 
and only received six months of training. 81 It was not unusual for the elite 
security services to receive bonuses from Libya’s oil wealth. Gaddafi would 
also shower them with subsidies for homes, food, and fuel. Moreover, it 
was widely known that Gaddafi would provide his officers and soldiers in 
his ring of steel with luxury cars. Soldiers could flaunt these cars as a soci- 
etal status symbol or sell them on the market for a hefty profit. 82 Officers 
enjoyed special privileges such as generous building permits and favorable 
judicial outcomes if they were involved in a dispute. Elite security units 
also had superior equipment. For example, the Ninth and Thirty-Second 
Brigades were equipped with T-72s, while the regular army units dealt 
with antiquated T-55s. 83 Additionally, they possessed better uniforms and 
had more opportunities for training than their second-class brethren in 
the regular army. It was also widely known that officers would skim funds 
from lucrative arms deals. 84 In some cases, officers from the elite military 
would turn down an arms contract if there was no opportunity to make 
money from the deal. 85 

On the other hand, officers and soldiers in the regular army had little 
incentive to support Gaddafi during the 2011 uprising. Their social and 
economic standing could not sink any lower. Many within the regular 
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army resented Gaddafi for his mistreatment of their institution. During 
the time of King Idris and the first years of Gaddafi’s rule, the regular 
army was an important national institution. The military served as an 
avenue for social advancement and represented “both the modernizing and 
traditional aspects of national life.” 86 Indeed, the fact that Gaddafi’s RCC 
comprised officers from lower and middle classes as well as every region in 
Libya placed the military in high esteem since most Libyans viewed King 
Idris as out of touch and favoring Cyrenaica. Gaddafi’s meteoric arms 
build-up from 1973 to 1983 instilled within the Libyan military a source 
of pride. So too did its quick growth from only 6,500 soldiers under King 
Idris in 1969 to 86,000 in 198 8. 87 Many leaders in the Third World, the 
Middle East, and Africa had to respect (perhaps begrudgingly) Libya for 
its military capabilities. 

However, the regular army’s reputation fell just as quickly as it rose. 
This was due, in large part, to its poor performance on the battlefield, 
Libya’s foreign policy, and Gaddafi’s strategy to suffocate the military after 
repeated coup attempts in the 1970s, 1980s, and 1990s. After a series of 
attempted military coups in 1975, Gaddafi took many steps to reduce the 
regular military’s corporate identity. As previously discussed, Gaddafi pro- 
moted and assigned officers based upon loyalty rather than merit, created a 
Praetorian Guard to protect his rule, and created a labyrinth of additional 
security services to check the military’s power. Over time, Gaddafi also 
began to diminish the role of the military by calling upon the people, not 
the Armed Forces, to defend the nation. 

Gaddafi explained his ideas in the Green Book. According to Gaddafi, 
the most efficient way to protect the country was to build a People’s 
Militia, which could provide popular resistance and collective self-defense. 
He based this idea upon his Arab socialism ideology as well as his admira- 
tion for his country’s popular resistance to Italian rule from 1911 to 1944. 
In 1977, Libya passed Article Nine of the Proclamation of People’s Power, 
which stated that “defending the country is the responsibility of every 
citizen.” 88 Gaddafi then used his regular army to train the Libyan people. 
Phase one of Gaddafi’s plan required students to receive military training 
upon entering middle school. The regular army would provide students 
with lessons on throwing hand grenades, military signals and codes, and 
operating and maintaining weapons. 89 In phase two, Gaddafi conscripted 
all 18- to 35-year-olds into a period of military service (three years of active 
duty in the Army, or four years in the Navy or Air Force) with occasional 
reserve duty. Then, in phase three, 35- to 45-year-olds would receive one 
to three months of military training at least every two years. Phase four 
was for 45- to 55-year-olds. Gaddafi charged them with protecting impor- 
tant buildings in times of internal crisis. Finally, phase five targeted those 
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over 55 years of age to protect their villages or cities during an attack. 9 " It 
was clear to the regular army that Gaddafi’s militarization of the Libyan 
populace would prevent the military’s monopolization of the use of force. 
Another Gaddafi-driven blow to the institutional identity of the regu- 
lar army came in 1989 when he renamed the Armed Forces the “Armed 
People.” 

The regular military’s performance on the battlefield degraded its repu- 
tation even further. Gaddafi delivered 30 Mirage jets to Egypt during the 
1973 October War, yet because Libya’s Air Force only had 25 trained pilots 
to operate its fleet of 110 Mirages, Egypt had to rely upon its own pilots 
to fly the remainder of jets. In 1977, the military fought Egypt to a draw 
along Libya’s eastern border; however, Libya suffered more casualties than 
Egypt, and one observer argued that only Algeria’s threat to support Libya 
deterred Egypt from conducting a full-scale invasion. 91 In 1979, Gaddafi 
sent a contingent of his military to defend Uganda’s radical leader, Idi 
Amin Dada, against an invading force from Tanzania. Again, the military 
performed poorly and ultimately retreated through Kenya into Ethiopia 
before they were repatriated back to Libya. Most of Libya’s soldiers did 
not support Gaddafi’s decision to defend Idi Amin. They were poorly 
trained, and their morale was rock-bottom. In total, over 600 Libyans died 
with roughly 2,000 wounded during this misadventure. 92 Then, between 
January and March 1987, the Libyan army suffered terrible defeats in 
Chad. In the battle of Fada, the lightly armed Chadians on Toyota trucks 
killed 784 Libyan soldiers and destroyed 100 tanks. In comparison, Chad 
only lost 50 soldiers. Then, in March, Libya lost its heavily fortified base 
at Wadi Doum. The battle was a catastrophe for Libya. Chadians killed 
1,269, took 438 as prisoners, and destroyed 300 tanks and APCs as well as 
24 planes. 93 By the end of 1987, Libya had suffered further defeats in Chad 
and was forced to retreat to Libya. Throughout 1987, 7,500 Libyan soldiers 
died, 1,000 had been captured, 28 aircrafts and 800 tanks and APCs had 
been destroyed. By some accounts, the loss of Libya’s military equipment 
totaled $1.5 billion. In comparison, Chad only lost 1,000 soldiers. 94 The 
military’s performance in Chad, like the others, had ended in failure. 

Ironically, Gaddafi’s impressive arms build-up during the 1970s and 
1980s did not improve his favorability among the regular army. True, these 
equipment purchases gave Gaddafi the “highest ratio of military equip- 
ment to manpower in the Third World”; 95 however, the regular military 
was unable to use most of this equipment because of manpower shortages, 
inadequate training, and lack of supply parts and maintenance. By some 
estimates, Libya’s military only possessed 25 to 33 percent of the man- 
power required to operate its equipment. 96 This led some outside experts to 
characterize Libya’s military as a “parking lot” and a “military farce.” 97 In a 
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blunt assessment of Libya’s military capabilities, King Hassan of Morocco 
remarked that “if the unity between Libya and Syria would mean Syrian 
officers and Libyan hardware, it would be a strong Army.” 98 The mes- 
sage was clear: Libya may boast a strong supply of modern military equip- 
ment, but it will remain a paper tiger so long as it is poorly operated by 
Libya’s military. Kenneth Pollack agreed, suggesting that the army’s lack of 
training and its inability to maintain its equipment contributed to Libya’s 
defeats in Uganda and Chad." Especially in 1987, Libya lost a lot of the 
heavy equipment (tanks, APCs, artillery) it had accumulated the previous 
decade. 

By the end of the 1980s and the 1990s, Gaddafi seemed to decrease his 
reliance on the regular military even further. The military’s poor showing 
in Uganda and Chad demonstrated the weakness of using Libya’s regular 
military as a major component of his foreign policy. Gaddafi’s vision of 
using his military arsenal to lead a pan-Arab movement against Israel had 
also evaporated. In the 1990s, he began to turn his focus more toward the 
African continent. Internally, he was more concerned with stemming the 
influence of Islamists and weathering the international community’s suf- 
focating sanctions for his support of international terrorism. Externally, 
there were no significant threats to Libya’s security, thus decreasing the 
need for a robust defense budget. As such, his military budget decreased 
precipitously. In 1984, Gaddafi spent 14.5 percent of his GDP on defense. 
In 2008, this percentage dropped to 1.2 percent. In a particularly can- 
did assessment of the regime’s opinion of Libya’s military, Gaddafi’s son, 
Sayf, stated: “Why should we have an Army? If Egypt invades Libya, the 
Americans are going to stop it.” 100 

This precipitous drop in defense spending had a corrosive effect on the 
regular army’s fighting capabilities. The army’s 25,000 conscripts were 
poorly trained. The air force suffered from lackluster maintenance, train- 
ing, and low tactical awareness. Outside observers commented that pilots 
were overweight, incompetent, and scared to fly at night. Consequently, the 
air force had to rely on contract officers from Egypt, North Korea, Pakistan, 
Russia, and Syria to fly many of its important missions. A significant num- 
ber of the navy’s vessels were nonoperational. Some ships were cannibalized 
for spare parts; others rusted at their docks. Like the other military services, 
the navy had to rely on foreign states for spare parts and repairs. The navy 
had to abandon one ship in Lithuania after United Nation’s sanctions pre- 
vented its refit. 101 The poor condition of Libya’s Armed Forces undoubtedly 
influenced defections to the opposition as many in these ranks expressed 
little confidence in their fighting capabilities. 

By the turn of the twenty-first century, the social and economic 
standing of those serving in regular military units was lackluster at best. 
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Gaddafi used his elite military units for internal defense and the protection 
of his regime. If he needed to deploy a military force to support another 
dictator in Africa, he would rely upon a motley crew of mercenaries, not 
his regular army. Instead, Gaddafi seemed to utilize his regular military 
as a subsidy program to keep Libyans employed. 102 Unfortunately, most 
Libyans viewed service in the regular military as a job of last resort. One 
diplomat characterized society’s view of the military as the “big blah.” 103 
The regular military had weapons and equipment, yet they were not 
feared, loved, or respected. There was conscription, yet draft dodging was 
ubiquitous. 104 Military units outside of Tripoli’s ring of steel continued to 
be poorly equipped and funded. Officers only had one uniform, which 
they would wear only on special occasions, and it was quite common for 
US military officials to meet with Libyan officers who were wearing civil- 
ian attire. Training was nonexistent. Conscripts would go on active duty 
once a year only to spend a week standing guard at a military base, not 
firing their weapons or conducting military exercises. Military officers 
were also poorly compensated. A Libyan colonel in the regular army made 
$500-600 a month, a salary widely eclipsed by those who served in the 
private sector. Serving as an officer was considered a lower-middle-class 
job, and officers and soldiers alike usually worked two other jobs to supple- 
ment their military pay. 105 

Occasionally, Gaddafi attempted to elevate the social standing of the 
military, but Libyans ridiculed these attempts behind closed doors. On 
September 1, 2009, Gaddafi celebrated the fortieth anniversary of his coup 
with a large military parade in Tripoli. However, there were more people 
marching in the parade than those in the stands. Gaddafi has also tried to 
incorporate a famous saying from Oman Muktar, a famous Libyan figure 
who fought Italian colonial efforts in the 1920s. Muktar rallied people to 
resist Italian colonialism with the phrase “victory or martyrdom.” Gaddafi 
used this phrase to symbolize that the military belonged to the Libyan peo- 
ple. However, Libyans widely regarded this phrase as a symbolic sham. 106 


Conclusion 

The military’s response to the popular uprisings in Libya is best character- 
ized as “fractured support.” The elite military’s high level of restraints and 
low level of interests to alter the status quo convinced it to stick with Gaddafi 
throughout most of the 2011 revolution. They pledged their allegiance to 
Gaddafi because the outcome of the revolution was initially uncertain, and 
remaining loyal to Gaddafi presented the highest probability of sustain- 
ing their long-term interests. On the other hand, the regular army’s high 
level of restraints coupled with high interests resulted in a muddled response 
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from individuals and units. Some individuals and units defected immedi- 
ately to the opposition due to high interests in improving the status quo. 
This seems to characterize most defections in the east and a few in the 
west. However, most Libyan units and individuals sat on the fence due to 
high levels of restraints and the uncertain outcome of the revolution before 
NATO’s intervention. These individuals and military units exhibited a 
reactive and slow decision-making process regarding with whom to align 
until it became clearer which side would maximize their interests. 



Chapter Eight 

US Influence on Arab Decision 
Making in Times of Social Unrest 


For decades, the United States has sought to influence Arab militaries. 
Methods of wielding that influence include paying for Arab military offi- 
cers to attend US military schools; orchestrating military exchanges, exer- 
cises, and cultural exposure trips with Arab militaries; and providing large 
sums of military and economic aid to these states. In light of the recent 
popular uprisings in the Middle East and North Africa, the time is now 
ripe for an examination of the impact these efforts had on the decision- 
making calculus of Arab militaries during and after the uprisings. Does a 
correlation exist between the degree of Western education attained by for- 
eign officers or the measure of US foreign military sales (FMS) and these 
militaries’ decision whether to support the regime or the street? 

Disparity among Arab militaries’ responses to the uprisings in their 
respective countries is striking. Soon after the uprisings began, many 
Western media ran narratives inferring that Arab militaries whose officer 
corps had been educated in the United States were more likely to side 
with their people rather than with their civilian leadership. In order to 
test this assertion, 1 set out to measure the attitudes and perceptions of 
Arab military personnel who had attended US schools. My findings sug- 
gest that the education of Arab officers in US schools and the provision of 
US military and economic aid to Arab states played an inconclusive role 
in determining Arab military decision making during the popular upris- 
ings. There is no statistical correlation between the time foreign officers 
spend in the United States and their opinions concerning US democracy, 
human rights, liberalism, and their countries’ reliance on the US military 
either for equipment or defense system management. Remarkably, foreign 
officers appear to have a less favorable attitude toward American foreign 
policy and some aspects of American society the longer they spend time in 
the United States. My findings call into question prior scholars’ assertions 
that training foreign officers at US military schools engenders in them a 
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more favorable opinion of the United States, transmits Western values, and 
reduces their reliance on the US military for the management of their own 
defense establishments. 

Scholars disagree on whether training foreign officers in US schools 
improves their opinions concerning democracy, liberalism, human rights, 
and the subordination of the military’s interests to the civilian state. This 
chapter begins with a discussion of the theoretical basis for educating for- 
eign officers in American schools. Next, I will discuss the strengths and 
shortcomings of prior scholars’ attempts to measure the influence of edu- 
cating foreign officers in US schools. In short, I find that past research 
suffers from several deficiencies, including overreliance on anecdotal 
evidence, conflation of International Military Education and Training’s 
(IMET) multiple purposes, and analysis of liberalization trends at the 
national level in lieu of analyzing the opinions of military officers them- 
selves. After this discussion, 1 will examine the effect the two means of 
influence — training of Arab leaders in Western schools and provision of 
US financial and military assistance to Arab states — had on the decision 
making of government and military leaders in the Middle East and North 
Africa during the popular uprisings in 2011. Finally, I will introduce my 
research design, which tests the hypothesis that educating foreign military 
officers in US schools influences their opinions concerning democracy, 
human rights, liberalism, civil-military relations, and the management of 
their own defense establishments. 


Background and Theory 

Both the scope and the goal of educating and training foreign officers in 
American military schools have expanded over the past 80 years in order 
to address America’s ever-changing security needs. The training of foreign 
officers in US military schools began in earnest post-World War 11. The 
Congress and the US military aspired to improve America’s security and 
military relationships with states throughout Latin America; consequently, 
in 1946, the Congress created the School of the Americas for Latin American 
cadets and officers. This decision backed the intent of the Monroe Doctrine 
to keep foreign powers out of the Western hemisphere: through the School 
of the Americas, America’s security officials strove to promote military pro- 
fessionalism and cooperation among militaries in the Western hemisphere 
and improve Latin American militaries’ knowledge of US customs and tra- 
ditions. 1 Later, in the midst of the Cold War, the Congress expanded the 
scope and purpose of the program to further its national interests, vis-a-vis 
the Soviet Union. Under the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, the Congress 
codified the purposes of IMET as follows: (1) to promote relations and 
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understanding between the United States and foreign nations in order 
to further America’s goals of international peace and security; and (2) to 
increase the ability of foreign militaries to utilize America’s military equip- 
ment (thus incentivizing the sale of additional US military equipment and 
strengthening US ties with its allies against America’s Cold War nemesis, 
the Soviet Union). In 1978, the Congress amended the Foreign Assistance 
Act to include a third purpose: to increase foreign militaries’ awareness of 
global human rights. 2 

At the end of the Cold War, the Congress broadened the focus of foreign 
officer training to include both military interoperability and an empha- 
sis on respect for democracy, human rights, and civilian control of the 
military. 3 It addressed America’s growing belief that the global expansion 
of democratic states furthered the nation’s security. It also compensated 
for America’s military drawdown and, therefore, its growing reliance on 
foreign militaries for peacekeeping, peace enforcement, and humanitarian 
operations. In the post-9/11 security environment, America’s foreign offi- 
cer training had morphed yet again to: (1) assist foreign countries with the 
management and operation of their defense programs; (2) foster improve- 
ments in foreign countries’ professional and technical training; (3) promote 
the US military’s rapport and interoperability with foreign militaries in the 
conduct of global missions (peacekeeping, peace enforcement, humanitar- 
ian relief, counterterrorism, and coalition operations); (4) improve foreign 
countries’ understanding of America’s people, political systems, institu- 
tions, democratic values, and lifestyles; (5) increase awareness of interna- 
tionally recognized human rights; and (6) develop the skills needed to 
operate and maintain equipment purchased from the US military. 4 

The debate over IMET’s influence on military behavior is nested within 
a larger scholarly debate over what drives state behavior. 5 Scholars of inter- 
national relations are generally bifurcated regarding whether materialist 
or social construction dictates a state’s interests. Materialists argue that 
physical objects (bombs, soldiers, natural resources, etc.) influence state 
behavior irrespective of the ideas people associate with them. 6 Through 
the materialist lens, in order to explain the historical behavior of states, one 
must understand the “distribution of material capabilities among states.” 7 
According to many in this camp, states live in an anarchical international 
system, are always pursuing their self-interest (security), and are the pri- 
mary actors in history. 8 As the main guarantor of a state’s materialist inter- 
est, militaries are fundamentally concerned with the size and capabilities 
of other states’ armed forces, not their embedded cultures. 

In contrast, constructivism departs from materialism’s epistemological 
and ontological assumptions. According to constructivists, states are not 
the sine qua non of international relations. Instead, state behavior is best 
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understood by the socially constructed ideas that undergird them. In addi- 
tion to the states themselves, other diverse actors such as social groups, 
international organizations, epistemic communities, etc., have a causal 
influence on state behavior. Many in this camp assert that the social and 
relational construction of reality, not material objects, best explains state 
interaction. The meaning of material objects and state behavior is never 
fixed in the international system. As such, the bombs, soldiers, and natural 
resources of a state are best understood by examining not their physical 
properties but rather the social meaning that people ascribe to them. 9 For 
example, the possession of nuclear weapons and landmines used to be a 
badge of honor in the international community; however, most actors in 
the international community now consider it taboo. 10 The beliefs, ideas, 
and cultural composition of states’ militaries are more determinative of 
their behavior than the size of their rank-and-file and the number and 
capabilities of their equipment. 11 

As one might imagine, the intellectual conflict between materialists 
and constructivists is caustic. Some scholars of international relations 
argue that constructivism is simply a “method more than anything else.” 12 
Constructivists have proven that ideas matter. Now they must “address 
when, how, and why it occurs, clearly specifying the actors and mecha- 
nisms bringing about change, the conditions under which they operate, 
and how they vary across countries.” 13 In light of this criticism, proponents 
of IMET have proposed several causal mechanisms for how training for- 
eign officers in US military schools changes states’ behaviors. For example, 
some argue that educating foreign officers in US military schools transmits 
Western values (such as respect for human rights, democratic rule, and mil- 
itary subordination to civilian authority) to foreign officers. They root this 
supposition on one of three claims: First, sociology’s “contact hypothesis” 
postulates that increased personal contact between disparate groups will 
result in more positive (or converging) attitudes among groups. The more 
that disparate groups get to know one another, the more they will forsake 
their prejudices, stereotypes, and mistrust toward one another. 14 Second, 
scholars such as Joseph Nye (2004) tout the superiority of one nation’s val- 
ues over those of other nations, asserting that foreign officers who attend 
US schools become socialized by America’s attractive norms and ideals. 15 
Proponents of yet a third camp attest that value convergence follows mate- 
rial power. 16 As such, weaker states conform to America’s values over time 
not because America’s values are superior in and of themselves, but because 
America can leverage its preponderance of material power (economic and 
military) through both positive and negative sanctions. States that con- 
form to America’s norms and values can benefit from America’s military 
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and economic largesse; states that resist America’s norms and values will 
not receive these benefits or may be punished. In this way, conforming 
to American values is not ideational; rather, it is a rational move aimed at 
maximizing one’s utility. 

Thus far, in the academic debate, there is inconclusive evidence as to 
whether a foreign officer’s attendance at a US military school leads to the 
inculcation of Western values. At the national level, several scholars argue 
that the education of military officers in Western schools is positively cor- 
related with their home country’s movement toward liberal ideals, and neg- 
atively correlated with the likelihood of a military coup d’etat. 17 However, 
other scholars provide evidence suggesting that America’s IMET programs 
can prove anathema to liberal ideals. They contend that, at least in some 
countries, the education of officers in US military schools may have weak- 
ened civilian governments or even led to a military coup. 18 

Scholars’ stances on the impact IMET has on foreign countries or their 
officers seems to depend, in part, on how they chose to measure its influ- 
ence. Carol Atkinson (2006, 2010) and Douglas Gibler and Tomislav 
Ruby (2010) conducted a quantitative statistical test of IMET at the 
national level of analysis spanning a time period of most of the latter half 
of the twentieth century. They classified countries as sending officers to 
US schools (score of one) or not sending officers to US schools (score of 
zero) and compared this to the Polity IV database, which rates a country’s 
government on a scale ranging from democracy to autocracy. Gibler and 
Ruby also included a dichotomous variable indicating the presence of a 
coup, while Atkinson (2010) incorporated the Cingranelli-Richards data- 
base to measure the level of human rights violations in each country. Both 
sets of scholars assumed that foreign officers inculcated Western norms 
during their education in the United States, yet posited different mecha- 
nisms in which these values influenced a foreign country’s behavior. On 
the other hand, John Fitch narrowed his study to just Latin American 
countries at one point in time — the year 1976. He classified states as 
civilian, military, or military-dominant and compared their scores on 
human rights and political prisoners. His findings suggested a correlation 
between the training of Latin American officers in the United States and 
(1) the weakening of Latin America’s civilian power and (2) their violation 
of human rights. 

Other scholars have employed qualitative methods to measure the 
role of IMET on human rights, democracy, and civil-military relations. 
For example, Jennifer Taw (1994) conducted a comparative case study 
analysis of Thailand and the Philippines. From the 1950s until 1990, the 
United States trained approximately 21,000 officers from the militaries 
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of Thailand and the Philippines. However, despite the wide exposure of 
these officers to US values, Taw argues, the US-trained Thai and Filipino 
military officers continued to commit human rights violations and usurp 
civilian responsibilities and governance. 19 In contrast, the results of 
J. M. Laurienti’s (2007) comparative case study of Bolivia, Columbia, and 
Venezuela reflected that the training of these countries’ military officers in 
US schools actually promoted human rights, democracy, and subordina- 
tion of the military to civilian rule. 20 Still other scholars relied extensively 
on interviews with US government officials, military officers, and IMET- 
trained foreign officers to compile their argument. John Cope conveyed 
that there was an overwhelmingly positive response from these groups and 
that IMET played a positive role in the transmission of US values to foreign 
officers. Most of these government officials believed that the transmission 
of US values through IMET would, in turn, influence foreign officers to 
support US interests. 21 On the other hand, Lesley Gill assembled evidence 
from interviews of US officers at the School of the Americas, which appears 
to contradict the findings of Cope. Gill argued that Latin American mili- 
tary officers pursued an education in the United States for monetary gain 
and to bolster their professional status among their country’s military and 
civilian peers. They paid little attention to the instruction on human rights 
and democracy, later overseeing the “murder, torture, and the disappear- 
ance of thousands of people during the twentieth century.” 22 As one can 
readily see, the debate over the influence of training foreign officers in US 
military schools is still ongoing. 


Shortcomings in Prior Research 

Research on the influence of training foreign officers in US military schools 
suffers from several shortcomings. First, the research contains a Western 
bias. Scholars have placed too much importance on the training of foreign 
officers in the United States and widely discounted training of foreign 
officers by other states. While many Arab military officers receive training 
in the United States, a significant percentage of Arab officers also receive 
training in European, Arab, and Russian military schools. Second, many 
scholars assume that foreign officers inculcate “Western values” primarily 
from education in Western schools. As such, scholars tended to discount 
the pivotal role satellite TV, the Internet, social media, and improvements 
in public education may play in increasing a foreign officer’s exposure 
to Western values as well as a foreign state’s expectations of democracy 
and civil liberties. Third, prior research relied too heavily on anecdotal 
evidence. Many US government and military leaders allow one or two 
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interactions with a foreign officer who was trained in US schools to influ- 
ence their perception of the entire IMET program. US leaders cite General 
Zia (the President of Pakistan) favoring the United States over Russia in 
1993, IMET-trained officers in Mali supporting pro-democracy forces 
in 1991, or IMET-trained officers in Venezuela preventing two coups in 
1992 as examples that the IMET program works. 23 While undoubtedly 
important, we should be cognizant that the training of foreign officers in 
US schools may be “minor relative to the many larger influences on the 
direction a country’s development will take, including social, historical, 
religious, economic, and international factors.” 24 

Past research contains other shortcomings as well. For example, many 
conflate the manifold purposes of IMET. The training of foreign officers in 
US schools may very well improve military-to-military contacts by improv- 
ing communication, familiarizing foreign officers with US doctrine, and 
establishing informal social networks. It is indisputable that IMET has 
played a significant role in bettering a foreign military’s understanding of 
America’s military and political institutions, improving bilateral military 
relations, and facilitating coalition building. 25 Ffowever, it is a mistake 
to claim that IMET fulfills other purposes (such as the transmission of 
Western values) simply because it fulfills the aforementioned objectives. 
Additionally, it is wrong to assume that the transmission of US values on 
foreign officers during their stay in the United States is automatically posi- 
tive or trumps their resocialization into their own countries’ values upon 
their return. 

The measurement of IMET’s influence on the transmission of Western 
values is also weak. Due to the inaccessibility of foreign officers for survey, 
scholars have studied the role of IMET at the national level of analysis. 
These scholars have grouped countries into categories of “receiving IMET 
training” and “not receiving IMET training” and compared this to those 
nations’ opinions concerning democracy and internationally recognized 
human rights. 26 As a consequence, these studies overlook the impact IMET 
has on the individual opinions of military officers or the institutional iden- 
tity of each country’s military. Few would argue with the assertion that a 
foreign military with 50 percent of its officers trained in US schools may 
behave differently than a foreign military with only 1 percent of its officers 
trained in US schools. Lastly, prior research deals exclusively with the mili- 
tary’s role in the democratic and liberal development of the nation state. It 
does not address the role IMET plays in the military’s decision making in 
times of social unrest when its institutional survival hangs in the balance. 
Indeed, one wonders how operative Western values would be if such unrest 
were to occur in the West. 27 
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Western Influence on Arab Decision 
Making during the Arab Uprisings 

A favorite anecdote of US military officers with regard to IMET’s impor- 
tance during the Arab uprisings comes from a conversation between the 
Egyptian Army Chief of Staff and US generals during the initial stage 
of popular protests in Egypt in February 2011. Egypt sends a significant 
number of its officers to US schools. According to this account, prior 
to boarding a plane to return to Egypt after a visit to the United States, 
the Egyptian Army Chief of Staff made a pledge to US generals that the 
Egyptian military would not fire on protesters because it goes against 
the military’s moral fabric to do so. Moreover, US leaders suggest that 
the extensive training of Tunisian officers in US military schools was the 
primary reason the Tunisian Armed Forces refused President Ali’s orders 
to disperse the protests with lethal force. 

A nuanced examination of Arab decision making during the popular 
uprisings of 2011 demonstrates that the role of educating Arab leaders in 
Western schools was inconclusive at best. Table 1.1 (chapter 1) reveals that 
there is no correlation between the number of military officers trained 
in US schools (total number as well as percentage of the total military) 
and a military’s decision to support either the regime or protesters on the 
street. The militaries in Syria and Bahrain both crushed the opposition 
movement even though the two countries possessed widely diverging per- 
centages of officers who received training in US schools (Syria 0 percent, 
Bahrain 14 percent). Additionally, the militaries in Libya and Yemen frac- 
tured during the popular uprising, yet Libya sent only one officer to a US 
school in the ten years prior to 2011, while Yemen boasted over 2.5 percent 
of its military trained by US personnel. Finally, the militaries in Tunisia 
and Egypt both supported the people but only for institutional purposes, 
not because roughly three percent of their respective militaries’ rank and 
file received a US education. More significantly, both these militaries used 
lethal force to disperse protesters (Egypt in 1986; Tunisia in 1978, 1984, 
and 2008) despite the fact that many of their officers received an education 
in US military schools. 

Just as important, it remains unclear as to specifically which Western 
values are being inculcated by foreign militaries whose officers are trained 
in Western schools. Are some Western norms (subordination to civilian 
rule, respect for human rights, and belief in liberal democracy) transmitted 
more than others? The Egyptian army may have refused to fire on civil- 
ian protesters (violation of human rights), yet it actively resisted Gamal 
Mubarak’s efforts to liberalize Egypt’s economy (insubordination to civil- 
ian rule). 28 Tunisia’s military may have also refused to fire on civilian 
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protesters, yet it also forcefully removed Tunisia’s democratically elected 
president (Ben Ali). Finally, the Bahraini military subordinated itself to 
civilian rule, yet it allowed Saudi Arabia to crush civilian protesters. The 
Arab military’s selective adherence to Western norms seems more indica- 
tive of their desire to further their institutional interests, than their con- 
formity to the United States’s ideal of a proper democracy or civil-military 
relations. 

The alleged import of Western values on Arab leaders’ decision mak- 
ing diminishes even further when one considers that many of the Middle 
East and North Africa’s most ruthless leaders received training in Western 
schools. Egypt’s Major General Abdul Fattah al-Sisi attended America’s 
Army War College, yet overthrew Egypt’s democratically elected presi- 
dent, Mohammad Morsy, in a coup in July 2013. Tunisia’s Ben Ali 
received much of his formal training in France and America, yet he dis- 
played a brazen disregard for many Western norms. Tunisia’s elections, for 
example, were not fair, and Ben Ali did not hesitate to order his security 
services to use lethal force to quell internal unrest. The inner circle of Ben 
Ali’s friend and neighbor, Muammar Gaddafi, included several individu- 
als who received their advanced education in the West. Libya’s infamous 
Intelligence Chief, Musa Kusa, received his Masters Degree at Michigan 
State University, yet he oversaw Libya’s export of international terrorism 
and supported Gaddafi’s brutal crackdown on protesters in 2011. Several 
of Gaddafi’s sons received their college education in Europe; they too sup- 
ported Gaddafi’s barbaric repression of political opponents both before 
and during the 2011 uprising. Perhaps the most appalling of these exam- 
ples is Syria’s Bashar al-Assad. He received his education in the United 
Kingdom but has overseen the death of 100,000 of his own country- 
men. Many of Syria’s military officers receive training in French military 
schools, yet they too have ardently supported Bashar’s ruthless security 
policies. Finally, a significant percentage ofTunisia’s and Egypt’s internal 
police officers received training in France and the United States (respec- 
tively), yet they carried out their president’s wishes to use lethal force 
against the protesters. The impact of receiving an education in Western 
schools may indeed have import in conveying Western norms; however, 
in the circumstances surrounding the Arab uprisings, its impact appears 
to be inconclusive at best. 

The events of the Arab uprisings also call into question the causal rela- 
tionship between the provision of American military aid to Arab states and 
the promotion of US foreign policy interests. Table 1.2 (chapter 1) demon- 
strates that there is no statistical correlation between the level of military 
aid the US provided to states in the Middle East and North Africa and their 
decision making during the Arab Awakening. As mentioned in chapter 1, 
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US economic and military aid to Tunisia and Egypt stood at 2.4 percent 
and 41.6 percent, respectively, yet both militaries sided with the people 
irrespective of US funding. On the other hand, US economic and military 
aid to Yemen and Jordan amounted to 7.6 percent and 47.3 percent, respec- 
tively. The Yemeni military, however, displayed fractured support toward 
the political regime, while the Jordanian military remained steadfast in its 
allegiance to King Abdullah. 


Research Hypotheses 

Intrigued by the lack of consensus among scholars and policymakers 
regarding the impact of training foreign officers in US military schools, 
1 tested several hypotheses concerning IMET and the transmission of 
Western values (democracy, liberalism, military subordination to civilian 
rule) favorability toward American foreign policy and reliance on the US 
military. 1 list my hypotheses below: 

Hypothesis 1: Foreign officers’ views of America’s foreign policy will change 
the longer they spend time in the United States. 

Hypothesis 2: Foreign officers’ dependence on America’s military will 
change the the longer they spend time in the United States. 

Hypothesis 3: Foreign officers will have a more favorable view of America’s 
liberal democratic system the longer they spend time in the United States. 

Hypothesis 4: Foreign officers will have a more favorable view of democracy 
and internationally recognized human rights the longer they spend time in 
the United States. 

Hypothesis 5: Foreign officers will have a more favorable view of the mili- 
tary’s subordination to a democratically elected government the longer they 
spend time in the United States. 

Null hypotheses: The amount of time foreign officers spend in the United 
States has no impact on their views concerning democracy, internation- 
ally recognized human rights, the military’s subordination to civilian rule, 
America’s foreign policy, and US military assistance. 


Methodological Approach 

In order to test these hypotheses, 1 conducted a survey of foreign officers 
attending US military schools. The data included 120 foreign officers from 
every region in the world. The data also included enlisted soldiers, junior 
officers, and senior officers. Over 90 percent of the foreign officers had 
received or were receiving professional military education in the United 
States. Less than 10 percent of the foreign officers were taking English 
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language courses. Due to the potential sensitivity of these findings, I will 
not discuss the specific US schools or the time of the survey. Additionally, 
1 recorded foreign officers by their geographical region instead of their 
country for anonymity. For my analyses, I ran a Spearman ranked-order 
correlation. This accounted for the nonlinear independent variable (days 
spent overseas), which was heavily skewed to the right. 


Independent Variable: Days Spent in the United States 

The independent variable measured how many days foreign officers had 
spent in the United States, whether attending US schools or on leisure. 
Every foreign officer in this survey had spent some time in the United 
States attending a military school. Some respondents had only attended 
one US military school during their career, while many others had made 
repeated trips to the United States to attend different levels and types of 
courses (English classes and a sequence of the US military’s professional 
military education to progress in their careers). Some of these courses 
lasted only a few weeks; others lasted for a year or more. 

As previously discussed, the number of days foreign officers spend 
in the United States is an appropriate measurement of how much expo- 
sure they have to US values and institutions, the US military’s profes- 
sional ethics, and America’s foreign policy priorities. This variable builds 
upon the vast reservoir of research that posits that close social interac- 
tions promote understanding, trust, and convergence of identities. As 
mentioned above, Nye (2004) and others have pointed out that sending 
foreign students to the United States for an education socializes them 
to American norms and ideals. Many scholars also believe that physical 
immersion into another culture leads to a more positive attitude toward 
that culture. 29 

The US military is very deliberate regarding how it exposes foreign offi- 
cers to US values and institutions. 30 While attending US schools, foreign 
officers participate in field studies or orientation tours, which introduce 
them to the diversity of American life, government institutions and the 
political processes at the local, state, and federal level, the judicial sys- 
tem, the free market system, public schools, health care, and the role of 
the media. Foreign officers also receive some teaching (whether formally 
or informally) on internationally recognized human rights and the sub- 
ordination of the military to civilian rule. 31 They are often assigned an 
American family as a sponsor during their stay in the United States. In 
short, foreign officers receive more exposure to the American way of life 
the longer they spend time in America. 
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Independent Variable: Military Rank 

I organized military rank as an ordinal category. Enlisted soldiers received 
the lowest score (one), and senior officers received the highest score (three). 
Due to the expected small number of foreign respondents, 1 grouped 
military members into three broad categories: enlisted, junior officer, and 
senior officer. Enlisted members included the ranks of private through 
sergeant major. They are typically more focused on technical and/or tacti- 
cal matters at the unit level. Their education generally focuses on specific 
skills, not operational planning or broad strategic thinking. Junior offi- 
cers (lieutenant, captain, major, and lieutenant colonel) are assigned at the 
military’s operational level (typically division and below) and focus more 
on leading smaller organizations and implementing their superiors’ stra- 
tegic guidance. Junior officers are typically younger than senior officers, 
and some of them may choose to depart the military once their initial 
service obligation has expired. In aggregate, they express less of a fidelity 
to the profession of arms than senior officers who have made a career in 
the armed forces. Senior officers are careerists who have served for roughly 
20 years or longer. They are masters of the strategic level of warfare and are 
also familiar with how the military operates with their nation’s other levers 
of national security (intelligence, economy, diplomacy, etc.). 

In some instances, military rank may be correlated with the number 
of days foreign officers spend in the United States. This makes intuitive 
sense. Senior officers are generally much older than junior officers and, 
therefore, will have had more opportunities to spend time in the United 
States. To check the endogeneity the variable rank may have on the variable 
“days spent in the United States,” I ran a Spearman correlation. Elowever, 1 
found that there was no statistical correlation (Prob > \t\ = .9021) between 
the two variables. The independent variable “days spent in the United 
States” is also useful in conjunction with the variable military rank because 
senior military officers are generally more conservative than junior officers 
(due to their vast age difference), they have accrued more life experiences 
(marriage, children, life tragedies, professional experiences, etc.), and they 
are more familiar with how America’s foreign policy has impacted their 
nation/military. In this respect, differences in military rank may have a 
significant impact on foreign officers’ opinions even if they spend the same 
amount of time in the United States as junior officers. 


Dependent Variable: Pro-American Foreign Policy 

This variable was operationalized using a series of questions concern- 
ing foreign officers’ opinions on America’s military and on America’s 
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financial/economic, diplomatic, and humanitarian role in both the world 
and in the geographic region of the foreign officer. Respondents were 
presented with four possible responses: “very favorable,” “somewhat favor- 
able,” “somewhat unfavorable,” and “very unfavorable.” These responses 
were added to another question that queried foreign officers on whether 
they believed the United States took into account their country’s interests 
when it crafted an international policy decision. Respondents could choose 
“great deal,” “fair amount,” “not too much,” and “not at all.” I amalgam- 
ated the scores of these questions into a Likert scale, with 36 indicating 
the highest pro-American foreign policy score and nine indicating the 
lowest pro-American foreign policy score. These questions cover every 
significant component of America’s foreign policy (diplomatic, military, 
economic, and aid) at the global, regional, and local levels. For example, 
foreign officers may have a very favorable opinion of America’s foreign 
policy at one level of analysis (i.e., the international system) and a very 
poor opinion at the regional level (i.e., the Middle East). Additionally, 
a foreign officer may have a very favorable opinion of a specific aspect 
of America’s foreign policy (i.e., humanitarian aid) while simultaneously 
disparaging another aspect (i.e., economic policy). Together, these nine 
questions present a holistic view of a foreign officer’s opinion of America’s 
foreign policy. Lastly, I queried foreign officers on whether or not they 
believed the United States supported the spread of democracy in the 
Middle East. This question probes a common criticism of foreigners that 
the United States claims to support democracy in the conduct of its for- 
eign policy but actually suppresses democratic movements in other coun- 
tries when it suits its own interests. 


Dependent Variable: Dependence on the US Military 

One objective of the training of foreign officers in US schools is to enable 
foreign militaries to develop a more robust and independent defense estab- 
lishment of their own. This involves creating their own professional edu- 
cation system and improving their skills in managing and operating their 
defense establishments. 32 Leaders in America’s Armed Forces hope that 
American-trained foreign defense establishments will, in turn, assist the US 
military in maintaining peace and security throughout the international 
order. Mature and Western-leaning defense establishments can assist the 
United States in policing the global commons (e.g., free navigation of com- 
merce), targeting international crime syndicates, suppressing international 
terrorism, deterring state aggression, and assisting the international com- 
munity with peacekeeping, peace enforcement, and humanitarian opera- 
tions. Thus, one would expect that the more time foreign officers spend in 
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US military schools, the more confidence they would exude in managing 
their country’s defense establishments and training their own rank and 
file (and conversely, the less they would rely on America’s military to meet 
their country’s military needs). 

In order to measure a foreign officer’s confidence in his/her internal 
defense establishment, I asked foreign officers four questions. I wanted to 
know the importance that US-trained foreign officers placed on: (1) classes 
concerning US military technology, tactics, and strategy; (2) the United 
States conducting military training and operations with their military; 
(3) a US-sponsored annual conference for their region’s military lead- 
ers to share ideas on security matters; and (4) America’s involvement in 
security matters in their geographical region. In responding to these que- 
ries, foreign officers could select one of the following choices: “very big 
impact,” “big impact,” “little impact,” “no impact” (question one); and 
“very important,” “somewhat important,” “somewhat unimportant,” and 
“very unimportant” (questions two through four). I combined the respon- 
dents’ answers to these questions and created a Likert scale for which a 
score of 16 represented highest reliance on the US military and a score of 
four represented lowest reliance on the US military. 

Another important goal of IMET is to increase a foreign country’s pur- 
chasing of US military equipment. 33 The US government hopes that the 
longer the foreign officers spend time in the United States, the more favor- 
ably they will consider purchasing military equipment from United States 
than from other foreign countries. Training foreign officers in US military 
schools familiarizes them with the capabilities of US military equipment 
as well as the tactics to employ them. This may provide the United States 
with a competitive advantage over other states in the FMS market. To 
measure the importance foreign officers place on the US military’s sale 
of military equipment to their country, 1 asked them to, quite bluntly, 
tell how important it was to them. Respondents could choose among the 
following choices: “very important,” “somewhat important,” “somewhat 
unimportant,” and “very unimportant.” 


Dependent Variable: America’s Liberal Democratic System 

I operationalized this variable to include America’s democratic system, civil 
equality, and the military’s subordination to civilian rule. A major com- 
ponent of training foreign officers in US military schools is to give them a 
better understanding and appreciation of America’s liberal democratic sys- 
tem. To measure foreign officers’ opinions on America’s liberal democratic 
order, I asked them to rate how well Americans practice/model the fol- 
lowing: democracy, gender equality, racial/ethnic equality, class equality, 
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religious equality, and military subordination to civilian rule. Like the 
other questions, respondents had four choices from which to choose: “very 
well,” “well,” “poor,” and “very poor.” Again, 1 summed up the responses 
to these questions into a Likert scale, with a score of 24 indicating high- 
est and a score of six indicating lowest favorability of the America’s liberal 
democratic system. 1 also ran Spearman correlations on each individual 
question to see whether foreign officers approved or disapproved of any 
particular component of America’s liberal democratic system the more 
the time they spent in the United States Finally, I asked respondents to 
choose what they thought was most important for their country: a strong 
economy or a good democracy. This question mirrors a question the Pew 
Center asks Arabs in the Middle East. 

Results 

The number of days foreign officers spend in the United States had, in most 
cases, no statistical significance on a foreign officer’s opinion regarding 
American foreign policy. Stunningly, the categories in which days spent in 
the United States had an impact on a foreign officer’s opinion of American 
foreign policy were negative (see Table 8.1). In other words, the more time 
foreign officers spent in the United States, the less they expressed a favor- 
able opinion towards America’s military role in the world and America’s 
diplomatic role in their region. When 1 dropped Western officers (Western 
Europe, Australia, and North America, not United States) from the data- 
base of foreign officers, a notably starker picture emerged. Non-Western 
officers were much more negative toward America’s foreign policy the more 
the time they spent in the United States. The components of America’s 
foreign policy that received the most criticism were the US military role 
in the world, the US military and diplomatic role in their region, and the 


Table 8.1 View of American foreign policy coefficients 



Pro-US 

Foreign 

Policy 

US Military US Military 
Role in the Role in their 
World Region 

US Diplomacy 
in their 
Region 

Support 
Democracy in 
the Middle East 

Consideration 
of Your State’s 
Interests 

Foreign 

officers 

- 

-0.1867* 

- 

-0.1745* 

- 

- 

Non-Western 

officers 

-0.2369” 

-0.2133** 

-0.1815* 

-0.2300** 

- 

-0.2837*** 


Foreign officers included 108 observations. Non-Western officers included 92 observations. Entries include 
the Spearman ranked order correlation coefficient where ***p < 0.01, ** p < 0.05, and *p < 0.1. A dash 
indicates the coefficient was not significant. 
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Table 8.2 Dependence on the US military coefficient 



Training, Education, and Military Sales 

Security Matters 


Days Spent in Military Rank Days Spent in Military Rank 

United States United States 

Foreign officers 
Non-Western officers 

0.2190** 

0.2243** 


Foreign officers included 107 observations. Non-Western officers included 92 observations. Entries 
include the Spearman ranked order correlation coefficient where *** p < 0.01, ** p < 0.05, and *p < 0.1. A 
dash indicates the coefficient was not significant. 


extent to which foreign officers believed the United States considered their 
state’s interests when making a foreign policy decision. One’s military rank 
played no significant role in a foreign officer’s opinion of any component 
of America’s foreign policy. 

The training of foreign officers in US military schools also had a sur- 
prising effect on how much foreign officers expressed their reliance on the 
US military for training, provision of military equipment, organization of 
regional security conferences, and discussion of military matters (see Table 
8.2). In contradiction to conventional wisdom, there was no statistical signifi- 
cance between the number of days foreign officers spent in the United States 
and their expressed dependence on the US military. However, if one includes 
the variable military rank, we see that higher-ranking military officers express 
more dependence on the US military than lower-ranking officers. The depen- 
dence on US military becomes even more important for non-Western foreign 
officers. In regard to the sale of US military equipment to foreign countries, 
there was no statistical significance linking number of days spent in the 
United States (or military rank) and an officer’s response as to the impor- 
tance of purchasing US military equipment. Again, this result goes against 
both conventional wisdom and one of the stated purposes of IMET. 

Foreign officers expressed mixed feelings as to how well America mod- 
eled/practiced its liberal democratic system. They rated Americans high in 
their practice of democracy, gender equality, and subordination of the mil- 
itary to civilian rule. However, they rated America more poorly in regard 
to racial/ethnic, religious, and class equality (see Figure 8.1). 

The time foreign officers spent in the United States seemed to play 
no significant role in shaping their opinions (see Table 8.3). Exposure to 
US values had no impact on a foreign officer’s opinions concerning how 
the United States practiced/modeled democracy; equality concerning 
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□ Very well □ Well ■ Poor □ Very Poor 


Figure 8.1 Foreign officers’ opinions on America’s liberal democratic system 


Table 8.3 Favorability of America’s liberal democratic system coefficients 



US Liberal 
Democracy 

Democracy Gender Racial 
Equality Equality 

Class 

Equality 

Religion 

Equality 

Civil-Military 

Relations 

Foreign officers 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Non-Western 

officers 

- 

- - - 

-0.2244** 

- 

- 


Foreign officers included 109 observations. Non-Western officers included 93 observations. Entries include 
the Spearman ranked order correlation coefficient where *** p < 0.01, ** p < 0.05, and *p < 0.1. A dash 
indicates the coefficient was not significant. 


gender, race, or religion; and the military’s subordination to civilian rule. 
The sole exception was non-Western officers’ opinions concerning class 
equality in America. The more the time non-Western officers spent in the 
United States, the less favorably they viewed America’s practice of class 
equality. The coefficient was a negative .2244 with a statistical signifi- 
cance of p < .05. 

Time spent in the United States also played no statistically significant 
role in how foreign officers felt about receiving instruction (formally or 
informally) on democracy, human rights, and civil military relations in 
the military classroom (see Table 8 .4). A foreign officer’s military rank was 
also unimportant except in regard to the instruction non-Western officers 
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Table 8.4 Importance of education in US military schools coefficients 



Days Spent in United States 


Military Rank 


Democracy Human Civil-Military 
Rights Relations 

Democracy 

Human Civil-Military 
Rights Relations 

Foreign officers 
Non-Western officers 

- - - 

0.1750* 

- 


Foreign officers included 109 observations. Non-Western officers included 93 observations. Entries include 
the Spearman ranked order correlation coefficient where *** p < 0.01, ** p < 0.05, and *p < 0.1. A dash 
indicates the coefficient was not significant. 


received on democracy. Higher-ranking officers from non-Western states 
placed more importance on their democratic education in the United 
States than lower-ranking officers. 

Summary and Discussion 

There are numerous conclusions to be drawn from an analysis of the 
responses to this survey. First, evidence is mixed on whether we can sup- 
port the hypothesis that foreign officers’ views of American foreign policy 
will change the longer they spend time in the United States. In aggregate 
(amalgam of nine questions), there was no statistical significance in the 
intersection of the amount of time foreign officers spent in the United 
States and their opinions (favorable or unfavorable) toward the United 
States. However, when we separate out the non-Western foreign officers 
into their own category and dissect foreign officers’ responses to individual 
questions, a different, perhaps surprising, picture emerges. Non-Western 
officers expressed more negative opinions toward America’s foreign policy 
in aggregate (combination of nine questions) the longer they spent time in 
the United States. This also held true for non-Western officers’ responses 
to America’s military role in the world, America’s military and diplomatic 
roles in their regions, and whether America considered their state’s interests 
when conducting its foreign policy. When the responses of non-Western 
officers were combined with those of Western foreign officers, the relative 
negativity was reflected toward America’s military role in the world and its 
diplomatic role in their region. 

There was no evidence that spending more time in the United States 
increased a foreign officer’s favorable opinion toward American foreign 
policy. This empirical evidence calls into question the scholarship that 
suggests that socialization between two groups leads to favorable opin- 
ions of each other. Most foreign military officers recognize America as an 
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important global power and desire to attend US military schools to learn 
about America’s defense policies, military doctrine, and domestic institu- 
tions; however, this does not mean that they will agree with how America 
uses its military, economic, political, diplomatic, and humanitarian aid to 
address global problems and further America’s core interests. 

Second, there was not enough empirical evidence to reject the null 
hypothesis that spending more time in the United States would change 
a foreign officer’s dependence on the American military. This too is a 
significant finding. A significant objective of training foreign officers in 
US schools is to increase the capabilities of that country’s defense estab- 
lishment to train and manage their armed forces. American security offi- 
cials hope that American-trained foreign military officers will reap a large 
security dividend for America by assisting America with the maintenance 
of global peace and security. This, in turn, reduces America’s operating 
cost of addressing international terrorism, regional insecurity, and piracy, 
as well as managing international peacekeeping, peace enforcement, and 
humanitarian operations. Most importantly for the United States, foreign 
officer training facilitates coalition operations. Furthermore, there was no 
empirical evidence to support the claim that training foreign officers for 
longer time in the United States will increase their favorability towardpur- 
chasing US military equipment. 

Perhaps most surprising of all was the lack of empirical evidence to 
reject the null hypothesis that spending more time in the United States 
would inculcate more favorable opinions of America’s liberal democratic 
system among foreign officers. The only Western norm that correlated 
with time spent in the United States was class equality, and this was in 
the negative direction. In other words, the more the time foreign officers 
spent in the United States, the more they disapproved of how America 
practiced class equality. As previously mentioned, scholars are divided as 
to whether training foreign officers in US military schools has a signifi- 
cant impact on the inculcation of Western norms in their belief system. 
My findings support those who believe that training foreign officers in 
US military schools has little or no impact on their opinions concern- 
ing democracy, civil equality, and the military’s subordination to civilian 
rule. This could be due to one of two reasons. First, Western states no 
longer hold a monopoly on traditional Western norms (democracy, civil 
equality, military subordination to civilian rule). Perhaps, the expansion of 
the Internet, satellite TV, global travel, and improved education has made 
these values more global in acceptance. Second, America’s interventions in 
Iraq and Afghanistan, its detention of Islamic extremists in Guantanamo, 
and its drone and counterterrorism policies are widely unpopular in the 
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world. Many view America’s espousal of democracy and human rights as 
hypocritical and do not wish to adopt America’s liberal democratic system 
in their country. 


Future Research and Conclusion 

US policymakers should be wary of the claim that training foreign offi- 
cers in the United States will have a positive impact on America’s national 
security. My research calls into question the role IMET plays in improv- 
ing a foreign officer’s opinions toward American foreign policy, America’s 
liberal democratic system, and internationally recognized human rights. 
This is not to say that IMET programs are insignificant. My findings 
simply demonstrate that foreign officers might be gaining these values 
elsewhere (Internet, satellite TV, global travel, improvements in public 
education, etc.), and that other sources of influence (e.g., their domestic 
political culture, media syndicates, or international public opinion) may 
trump the influence of IMET. Furthermore, my research calls into ques- 
tion the consensus that training foreign officers in US military schools 
will change their dependence on the US military. At least as measured 
in my survey, there was no correlation between the time foreign officers 
spent in the United States and their opinions concerning the maturity 
of their own defense establishments and the importance of purchasing 
US military equipment. In sum, my survey provides further evidence that 
the United States had limited impact on Arab military decision making 
during the popular uprisings of 2011, which engulfed most of the Middle 
East and North Africa. As my case studies demonstrate, Arab militaries 
were driven more by domestic restraints and interests and less by external 
pressure. 

My research did not call into question IMET’s effectiveness in improv- 
ing military-to-military communication or exposing foreign officers to the 
US way of life. IMET does seem to serve a useful role for the United States 
in improving foreign officers’ understanding of America, even if they do 
not approve of what they discover. This function of IMET can still play 
a key role in deescalating the security dilemma in which states often find 
themselves when conducting foreign relations. Knowing whom to con- 
tact and how the other military organization thinks can go a long way in 
addressing misunderstandings, thereby avoiding conflict and furthering 
America’s security interests. 

Future research should query foreign officers further on the impact of 
receiving a Western education. Researchers may also want to survey for- 
eign officers on the aspects of IMET at both the beginning and the end 
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of their training in the United States to see if there is a change in their 
opinions concerning the United States. Finally, there would undoubtedly 
be significant findings if researchers could compare the opinions of foreign 
officers currently attending US military schools with foreign officers who 
did not receive training in the United States and with IMET-trained for- 
eign officers who returned home. 



Chapter Nine 

Arbiters of Social Unrest: The Future 
of Arab Civil-Military Relations 


The Arab Middle East has entered a new era of civil-military relations. The 
function of today’s Arab militaries is no longer exclusively the protection 
of the regime. Instead, they are serving as arbiters of social unrest, deciding 
if and how to address the people’s demands when they take to the streets. 
The response of Arab militaries will have a profound impact on the region’s 
democratic movements, economies, and security. The future behavior of 
these militaries will also influence America’s interests in this geostrategic 
region. While predicting the future responses of individual Arab militaries 
to societal unrest is impossible, this book has laid out a helpful rubric of 
interests and restraints for understanding what course of action an Arab 
military facing social turmoil may choose. 

As 1 write this concluding chapter, a spirit of revolution continues to 
engulf the Middle East and North Africa. Bashar al-Assad’s military (with 
the assistance of Hezbollah and Iran) continues its lethal campaign to 
uproot and destroy opposition and paramilitary forces in Syria. To date, 
over 100,000 Syrians have died in this conflict, with millions displaced in 
Lebanon, Turkey, and Jordan. In August 2013, the Syrian regime purport- 
edly fired chemical weapons on the opposition, provoking the ire of the 
United States. The conflict in Syria has threatened Lebanon’s frail ethnic 
balance among Christians, Shia, and Sunnis. In Jordan, King Abdullah 
Hussein has lamented to outsiders that the influx of Syrian refugees 
threatened his country’s stability. 1 Popular unrest flared in Turkey in June 
2013. Thousands of Turks took to the streets to demand that President 
Erdogan step down from office. In Tunisia, thousands demonstrated 
against the ruling Islamic Ennahda Party in February and July 2013 for 
the assassination of opposition leaders. From June to July 2013, millions of 
Egyptians poured into the streets to demand the end of President Morsy’s 
term in office. And, after the military’s removal of President Morsy in July 
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2013, millions among Egypt’s Muslim Brotherhood took to the streets 
demanding his reinstatement as president. 

In the midst of this cauldron of chaos, opposing sides have pleaded 
with their armies to either intervene on their behalf or stay on the side- 
lines. In Egypt, secular demonstrators wanted the army to assist them 
with the removal of President Morsy from office. In response, President 
Morsy and his Muslim Brotherhood supporters ordered the army to stay 
out of this political matter. In Turkey, President Erdogan threatened to 
send in the army if the demonstrators did not disperse. He also arrested a 
handful of military officers over suspicion of a pending coup. In Tunisia, 
many people called upon the Tunisian Armed Forces to safeguard their 
revolution in the aftermath of President Ali’s downfall. In Yemen, rumors 
abound that the former president, Saleh, courted portions of the military 
to overthrow the current president, Abd Rabbuh Mansur Hadi. In Jordan, 
Bedouin leaders’ and retired army officers’ criticism of President Abdullah 
has taken on a greater vehemence. In Libya, the struggle persists between 
remnants of the regular army and numerous militias for control of Libya’s 
security. And in Iraq, Pakistan, and Afghanistan, competitions among 
societal actors for the allegiance of the military rage on. In every case, the 
army’s decision will play a decisive role in determining the outcomes of 
social unrest. 


Indicators of Future Military Decision Making 

Social unrest in the Arab Middle East will continue unabated for the fore- 
seeable future. The confluence of many social and economic factors (poor 
GDP, income inequality, unemployment, youth bulge) as well as the growth 
in political contestation among many societal actors will ensure that peri- 
ods of domestic conflict — not peace — remain the norm. The Middle East 
and North Africa will continue to suffer from anemic economies and a 
scarcity of natural resources. The absence of domestic and regional stabil- 
ity in the aftermath of the Arab uprisings has hurt the region’s economic 
prospects. Many states’ GDP have contracted since 2011. Unemployment 
remains at unsustainable levels, especially among the youth. Capital and 
foreign investments have left the region in droves. Countries like Egypt 
that rely on tourism have seen it dry up overnight. As a result, many gov- 
ernments are no longer able to provide adequate food, health, and fuel 
subsidies, thereby further aggravating public resentment. 

Accentuating the downturn in regional economies is the inability of 
political institutions to keep up with the public’s growing expectations of 
the benefits of democracy. Many on the Arab streets expected their for- 
tunes to change overnight after the departures of their dictators and are 
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impatient for change to take place. Most do not understand that it can 
take years to undo decades of economic and political mismanagement. 
Furthermore, there is no agreement among Arab societies on how they 
should be governed. The demise of Arab dictators has opened a Pandora’s 
box of competing ethnic, generational, regional, religious, and political 
groups, each with its own opinion of what constitutes the “good life.” 
There is also no consensus on what should comprise the rules of the politi- 
cal game. 

The individual’s rising expectations of the government to provide cer- 
tain services in this region will accentuate the level of social conflict. The 
heightened use of the internet, the explosion of satellite television acces- 
sibility, and improving levels of public education have increased the pub- 
lic’s expectation for economic and political improvements as well as their 
sense of relative deprivation when the state cannot meet those needs. This 
increase in peoples’ consumption of information further delegitimizes the 
region’s anemic political institutions, which seem paralyzed by the cacoph- 
ony of societal voices. 

Arab militaries are being pulled into this cauldron of social unrest, 
yet their future responses are still quite unknown. Military responses to 
future periods of social disquietude will be as disparate as those exhibited 
by Arab militaries in the initial wave of popular unrest during 2011-2012. 
Furthermore, an Arab military’s past intervention in domestic matters may 
not necessarily inform its future foray into the domestic arena. There are 
simply too many variables (endogenous and exogenous) that change over 
the course of time, which influences a military’s decision-making calculus. 
Therefore, in order for an outside actor to understand how an Arab military 
will respond to future bouts of social unrest, one must look closely at the 
military’s ever-changing interests and restraints to alter the status quo. It is 
not enough to simply divide Arab armies into neat categories: professional 
or nonprofessional, ethnically homogenous or heterogeneous, and trained 
in the West or not trained in the West. 1 believe my rubric of interests and 
restraints is a better model by which to understand Arab militaries’ decision 
making because it balances simplicity with thoroughness. This navigates 
the fine line of many social science models that are either too parsimo- 
nious or too determinative for policymakers to use. A rubric of restraints 
and interests gives outside analysts a helpful checklist of ways to understand 
military decision making while, at the same time, not constricting what 
they think about that military. In other words, the rubric assists analysts 
with how to think about an Arab military, not what to think. 

Future periods of social unrest necessitating Arab militaries’ decision 
making might play out in one of several ways. The following section 
describes five potential scenarios of Arab militaries’ decision making given 
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different levels of government effectiveness, economic performance, civil 
society cohesion, foreign influence, and levels of a military’s restraints and 
interests. Government effectiveness refers to the performance of a country’s 
political institutions. Are they able to provide basic services, or are they 
inefficient and corrupt? Are politicians able to carry out promised reforms? 
Do the people trust their government? Economic performance refers to 
a country’s GDP, level of inflation, employment, and relative inequality. 
Cohesion of civil society refers to how the various ethnic, religious , politi- 
cal, tribal, and regional groups connect in that Arab state. Do these groups 
agree on a political system? Will these groups abide by political decisions 
they do not approve of? Is there equality among these groups? Will these 
groups communicate their interests through the ballot box or on the street? 
Foreign influence measures the ability of outside actors to meddle in a 
state’s internal behavior. Do outside actors wish to overthrow the political 
order? Are foreign states funding and training domestic militants, political 
activists, or clerics to discredit the ruling government? Do acts of inter- 
national terrorism occur within the state? Finally, what is the level of the 
military’s domestic restraints and institutional interests in changing the 
political status quo? 

Scenario One: A Huntingtonian Military in a Modern Arab State 

This presents the “best case” scenario for the future of Arab civil-military 
relations. In this scenario, the government is highly effective and respected 
among the populace. The government may be an elected one or not, yet it 
attempts to address the needs of all of its citizens. The government care- 
fully balances its provision of social services, security, and future invest- 
ments (education, infrastructure, research and development, etc.). The 
political leadership recognizes the pressures of polarizing demographics, 
shortages in natural resources, climate change, and the flight of many of 
its denizens from the countryside into the cities, and plans accordingly. 
The government believes that an educated, liberal workforce is the key 
to its future success. It invests in universal education and ensures equal 
opportunities in education and employment for women. This government 
also recognizes that a prosperous society requires the free flow of ideas. 
It expands access to the Internet and allows free speech and is quick to 
patent new ideas to incentivize further creativity. The provision of health 
care, education, social services, and infrastructure development is in line 
with the country’s strategic needs and equitably distributed throughout 
the country. 

The economy is performing quite well in this state. Recognizing that 
the country’s historical reliance on natural resources to fund government 
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programs will not last forever, it decides to diversify its economy. The gov- 
ernment is very forward-thinking. It takes steps to diversify its economy, 
attract foreign capital, and fund research and development. It sees climate 
change, population growth, dwindling resources, and desertification of 
its environment as an opportunity for innovation. The government edu- 
cates its youth for tomorrow’s challenges and ensures the vast majority of 
its younger populations are employed after completing high school and / 
or university. It also monitors economic inequality and ensures that the 
nation’s wealth does not end up in the hands of a few. It quickly punishes 
corruption. It rewards risk-taking and implements a progressive tax code. 

This country’s civil society has finally learned that its individual inter- 
ests are best served through collective policies that benefit their disparate 
groups equally. After centuries of internecine warfare among religious, 
ethnic, regional, and tribal groups, the country’s citizens agree to respect 
each other’s differences. Women have finally earned rights commensu- 
rate with men. This country’s liberal, democratic order does not mirror 
the West. It has its own unique identity, which blends the country’s rich 
ethnic, cultural, and religious heritage with the realities of a modern and 
interconnected world. Civil society groups may disagree with one another 
on religious, social, political, or economic matters, but they express this 
dissatisfaction through the electoral process, not by armed conflict. 

The military is highly professional and trusted by the political elite. 
The elected politicians consult with the military over matters of its annual 
budget, procurements, promotions, and regional security issues. However, 
it is the civilians who take the final decisions concerning the military. In 
turn, the elected leaders widely defer to the military on how it recruits, 
educates, equips, and trains its soldiers. The military recognizes that the 
country’s long-term prosperity and security depend, in large part, on the 
country’s economic and social might, not the strength of the military. As 
such, the military leadership does not ask for weapon systems or equip- 
ment that it can neither operate nor afford. There exists a mutual respect 
between the military and the public. The country widely recognizes the key 
role the military plays in the security of the state, and the military prides 
itself in its subordination to civilian rule and the upholding of human 
rights. The military exercises adequate protection of its nation’s security 
(borders, resources, airspace, etc.). Outside state and nonstate actors do not 
attempt to meddle in this country’s affairs because of poor chances of suc- 
cess. Armies in the rest of the region recognize this military as professional 
and capable; they send their officers to this country’s professional military 
schools because of their stellar reputation. The military may occasionally 
disagree with the decisions of elected officials, but it would never consider 
disobeying a lawful order or attempt to remove an elected official from 
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office. To do so would be anathema to its raison d’etre and its institutional 
interests. 


Scenario Two: State Fragmentation and 
the Dissolution of the Professional Army 

The country in this scenario is beset with social, economic, and political 
troubles. There is no consensus among the country’s diverse population on 
how the government should function. This country has tried a series of dem- 
ocratic elections, yet each government seems to end in failure. The losers in 
each political race express little confidence in the outcome of the election, 
alleging fraud or corruption. The country suffers from a paucity of skilled 
politicians and/or technocrats. The country’s most experienced government 
officials have the least hopes of attaining office. They are forever tainted by 
their association with the country’s ousted dictator. Younger technocrats 
and those among the Diaspora have little motivation to offer their services 
to the state. The country’s political institutions are anemic, and corruption 
is endemic. The country continues to be run by informal arrangements, not 
by the rule of law. Because elected officials spend so much time debating the 
merits of political decisions, they cannot address the country’s most press- 
ing issues that loom on the horizon. Politicians make grandiose promises 
each election season to reform the government and usher in an era of pros- 
perity, but the results appear to be the same — failure. In sum, there is little 
or no trust placed in the country’s political institutions. 

The country’s one bright spot is its vast oil wealth. It has enough oil 
reservoirs to carry its economy for the next 50 years. Unfortunately, the 
country’s political leaders and social groups cannot agree on how the gov- 
ernment should distribute this wealth. Historical grievances between eth- 
nic, religious, regional, and tribal groups lead to a protracted stalemate. 
Some factions believe that the oil wealth has benefitted certain groups 
more than others, and resentments fester. Because the process is not trans- 
parent, rumors and conspiracy theories spread quickly. Some groups sabo- 
tage oil fields to leverage their requests. Others claim sovereignty over oil 
fields in their region. As a result, the country never fully profits from its 
vast oil wealth. Unemployment cycles out of control, and the country’s 
GDP plummets. Many of the country’s youth graduate from universities 
with little prospects of employment. Corruption and black markets emerge 
to compensate for the country’s lackluster economy. The country’s people, 
seeing other oil-rich countries prospering, demand their country’s leaders 
address their grievances. 

The country’s heterogeneous and conflict-ridden society prevents a 
political solution, however. Resentment among the nation’s ethnic, religious, 
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regional, and tribal groups runs deep within their veins. Reconciliation is out 
of question. The prevailing thought is, “When I am weak, how can I negoti- 
ate; and when I am strong, why should l ?” 2 This is social Darwinism at its 
core: The strong will do what they will, and the weak will suffer what they 
must . 3 As a result, many rationalize that there is no room for weakness. 

The military is no longer a professional, cohesive fighting force. Many 
view it with suspicion after its years of defending their much-maligned dic- 
tator. Moreover, many believe that an organized military is both inefficient 
and ineffective. With all of the economic and social problems ravaging the 
country, most people believe that the country can ill afford an expensive 
military. Besides, the people argue, the military had an unimpressive per- 
formance on the battlefield anyway. The military failed to destroy an infe- 
rior Israeli force on multiple occasions. The military has also been unable 
to defend the country against barrages of missile attacks from the West. 
To date, the only purpose an organized military has served this country 
has been to repress the peoples’ rights — something this country’s citizens 
do not wish to see again. Furthermore, the country seems to do just fine 
with armed militias. Armed militias have stood their ground against the 
United States and Israel in other battles in the Middle East, and they were 
instrumental in the removal of their last dictator from office. For many 
of the country’s leaders, an armed militia is both cheaper to maintain and 
more loyal to their group’s interests. 

Unfortunately, the absence of a professional military only further desta- 
bilizes the country. The country is unable to secure its borders or prevent 
outside actors from funding and equipping internal allies. As a result, vio- 
lent extremists flood into the country in hopes of furthering their geopo- 
litical interests. Conflict soon engulfs the country. Alliances among tribes, 
regions, and ethnic groups form, dissolve, and reform. Thousands die in 
battle, while millions flee the country in search of refuge. After a tipping 
point is reached, the country’s remaining social/regional leaders reach a 
tenuous agreement to partition the country. In one region, former officers 
from the professional military seized power in a coup d’etat. For the next 
several years, low-intensity fighting, punctuated by periods of escalating 
conflict, ravaged the partitioned country even further. The newly formed 
countries continue to fight over oil fields and strategic territory, while 
regional powers send in cash, arms, and equipment to fight proxy wars 
against other regional opponents. 


Scenario Three: Praetorian Guard Redux 

The country in this scenario is woefully divided along ethnic and reli- 
gious lines. The minority ethnic group controls the country’s government 
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and the military. The political leaders are not democratically elected. A 
fair and free election would most certainly end the rule of the minority 
ethnic/religious group, an unpalatable option for the ruling family. The 
government’s political institutions function quite well. These are led by 
the ruling family’s vast offspring, yet are filled with Western-educated 
technocrats. The ruling family does its best to provide for the needs of 
all of its citizens, including the majority ethnic/religious group. However, 
there is a clear socioeconomic dividing line separating the two groups. The 
majority ethnic group holds most of the labor, agricultural, small business, 
and service positions in the country, while the minority ethnic group runs 
the country’s major businesses, transit companies, finance, government, 
and military occupations. The ruling family is quite progressive (relatively 
speaking in the region) in its policies toward civil liberties and gender 
equality. The provision of education is universal regardless of gender. The 
country’s citizens may speak and assemble as they wish as long as they do 
not criticize the ruling family. The government prides itself in upholding 
internationally recognized human rights, yet laments its periodic declara- 
tion of national emergency to quell demonstrations by the majority ethnic/ 
religious group. 

The country’s economy is performing quite well. Due to its dwindling 
oil/gas reservoirs, the government decided to diversify its economy. The 
country is a literal oasis in the desert. It has pushed back the desert by 
planting trees. It possesses highly efficient desalinization plants to pro- 
vide drinking water for all of its citizens. The country’s architectural and 
infrastructural expertise surpasses that of many cities in the West. The 
country’s leaders are working diligently to make their country a regional 
hub for commerce, finance, tourism, and education. They do not simply 
want to match the economically dominant West; they want to surpass 
it. The country’s citizens are well off by global standards and wealthy by 
regional standards. Their per capita GDP is among the highest in the 
region. However, there is a clear income inequality between the minority 
and majority ethnic/religious groups. 

The social division between the two ethnic/religious groups cannot 
be easily reconciled. There is simply too much historical enmity dividing 
these groups. The majority group alleges that the minority group usurped 
power many years ago and believes that they would be able to reclaim 
the country if it were not for the assistance of outside powers that keep 
the ruling family in control. They view the current social, economic, and 
political arrangement as unjust; it is an affront to their dignity as well as 
their human rights. The minority group is unsympathetic to the majority’s 
complaints. According to the minority group, the majority group is living 
a charmed life by regional standards. The state pays for their education 
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and health care and generously subsidizes their purchase of food, fuel, and 
housing. The minority group also portends that if the majority group were 
to come to power, it would kill the minority people or force them into 
exile. Finally, the minority group is suspicious that an outside country is 
covertly funding the majority group in order to topple the minority group’s 
hold on power. As a result, the ruling family ruthlessly suppresses any form 
of societal unrest. 

The military is highly professional by regional standards. Granted, it 
is quite small in size, yet it boasts of possessing the most state-of-the-art 
military equipment from the West. The military is ably led by some in the 
ruling family’s closely trusted kin. Even one of the ruler’s sons and a few of 
his nephews are in charge of the military units. The military is overwhelm- 
ingly run by the minority group. A few trusted members of the majority 
group serve in the military, but this is an exception to the rule. The ruling 
family also has a robust Ministry of Interior, a series of intelligence agen- 
cies, and a heavily armored Presidential Guard to monitor the loyalty of 
the military and to guard against a coup. The military is a close ally of the 
United States. It conducts routine training operations with the US Navy, 
Air Force, and Special Operations forces. The military also regularly sup- 
ports international humanitarian, peacekeeping, and peace enforcement 
operations in the Middle East and North Africa. In line with the coun- 
try’s vision of becoming a regional power, the military seeks to attract 
foreign military officers to its professional military education schools. The 
military supports internationally recognized human rights, yet it refuses 
to extend these rights to the country’s majority ethnic/religious group. If 
the majority group clamors for the removal of the ruling family, then the 
military will show no hesitancy to squash the movement. The minority 
group rationalizes that any indication of hesitancy to respond to domestic 
turmoil will only embolden the movement to overthrow the regime. 


Scenario Four: The Military Externalizes Internal Unrest 

Like many states in the Middle East, the country in this scenario is in a 
poor state. The people’s elation in the aftermath of the removal of their 
hated dictator has been eclipsed by despair and anger. Many of this coun- 
try’s proud people want both a democratic government and a strong econ- 
omy; however, they cannot agree on whom to elect to office, and they 
are livid about their declining standards of living. This country has seen 
several parties elected to office, yet each one has failed to enact its prom- 
ised reforms. Indeed, ruling parties can rarely carry out their full term of 
office before the populace took to the streets to demand another election. 
The country has made several attempts at reforms, with each resulting in 
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failure. Regardless of who occupies political office (the military, secular- 
ists, Islamists, etc.), the public is always enraged by the results. Protesting 
soon replaced soccer as the country’s favorite pastime. 

The country’s economy is on figurative life support. It has no oil or gas 
reservoirs. Drought and desertification ruined large swaths of its agricul- 
ture sector. Its largest economic sector, tourism, has never fully recovered 
from earlier terrorist attacks and domestic unrest. A growing number of 
people are unemployed. This is especially felt among the country’s young 
people. More and more of the country’s youth graduate from universi- 
ties but find no jobs. Unfortunately, the country’s only stable source of 
income, foreign aid, is dwindling fast. Foreign lenders find it increasingly 
unpalatable to aid this state when its people blame the donor states as 
the root of all their troubles. Sensing the fall in foreign aid, the country’s 
leaders decreased the state’s subsidies for bread and fuel. This enraged the 
public even further. 

The country’s people could not understand what/who is to blame for 
their present circumstances. They wonder: “How can this formerly pros- 
perous and powerful people exist in such squalor?” The list of perpetrators 
changes by the moment. First, the people blamed the vestiges of colo- 
nialism. Next, the people decried the meddlesome and apostate powers 
of Israel and the West. Third, the people criticized their recalcitrant and 
hopelessly corrupt dictators. Finally, the people blamed the victors of each 
democratic election in turn: Islamists, secularists, etc. The people cannot 
reconcile the constancy of their declining standards of living despite their 
experiments with different forms of government. 

The military is growing more and more worried over the country’s 
declining social and economic situation. Against their judgment, they had 
removed the country’s only source of stability — their dictator-for-life. Now 
they are dealing with the consequences of their decision. The military is 
still highly revered by the nation, yet its prestige is dwindling along with 
the country’s economy. Because the country’s people would not patiently 
wait for its political institutions to mature, the military remained the 
nation’s sole trusted institution. Responding to the cries of people on 
the street, the military had removed several political rulers from office. 
The military even tried its hand at ruling the country itself. However, 
when it became clear to the people that even the military could not solve 
the country’s domestic ailments, the people began to openly criticize the 
military as well. This gravely concerned the military. For years the military 
operated industries, hospitals, construction firms, and food distributors. 
The military enjoyed ruling the country from the shadows while allowing 
the country’s politicians to govern the state. This arrangement allowed the 
military to hide its institutional prerogatives from the populace while the 
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civilian government received the brunt of the people’s criticisms. However, 
this arrangement began to erode when politicians refused to run for politi- 
cal office unless the military bequeathed control over economic industries 
to the government. 

Sensing a groundswell of criticism toward the military, the military’s 
leaders began exploring options to redirect the public’s fury toward some- 
thing/one other than the military itself. The military’s leadership real- 
ized that the only way out of this situation was to improve the country’s 
economy, and fast. In the past, the military may have considered attacking 
Israel in order to elicit a wave of popular support, but the military dis- 
counted this option because it would most likely end in a stalemate or a 
defeat. Israel maintained a robust military, and the United States would 
most likely defend her historical ally. More importantly, the military rea- 
soned, an attack on Israel would not solve the country’s dire economic 
problems but would further isolate the country from the international 
community. The reduction in foreign aid had already devastated the coun- 
try’s economy; however, the series of subsequent international sanctions 
that an attack on Israel could elicit may prove catastrophic. Instead, the 
country’s military leaders searched for an easier option that might not elicit 
a military or economic response from the West. 

The military leaders sensed that such an option existed in a neighboring 
oil-rich country. This neighboring country was suffering from poor eco- 
nomic, political, and social conditions itself. After it removed its dictator, 
the country dissolved into a loose confederation of regions and cities. The 
country’s military was poorly manned and equipped. The country’s most 
significant security element came from militias who guarded their own 
tribal interests, not the larger interests of the state. The borders were poorly 
defended, and the country only possessed a small coast guard to defend its 
maritime interests. 

Sensing a window of opportunity to solve its economic woes, military 
leaders devised a plan to attack a neighboring country in order to seize a 
portion of that country’s oil fields. First, the military deployed its navy to 
secure the coastline near the targeted oil fields. Next, it sent in a contingent 
of paratroopers along with mechanized armor columns to secure the lines 
of communication leading into the oil fields. The battle unfolded quickly. 
The neighboring country was unable to put up much of a resistance and 
quickly lost control over the oil fields. The country’s militias converged on 
the oil field, but they were quickly repulsed by superior armor and fire- 
power. The country petitioned the international community for redress, 
but the international community was hopelessly divided on whether or 
how to respond. Many in the West were tired of intervening in the Middle 
East. Western leaders lamented that even their most altruistic responses 
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to Muslim requests for help were inevitably spun into nefarious tales of 
Western plots to overtake the Muslim world. More importantly, to most 
Western publics, another war in the Middle East would be simply unbear- 
able. Besides, many in the West rationalized, the capture of an oil field 
would improve that country’s domestic situation, which may, in turn, 
stabilize the wider region. Furthermore, the country that lost its oil field 
has not been on friendly terms with the West and still has other oil and 
gas prospects. This may be an unfavorable or hypocritical position for the 
West to take, yet it seemed the best among several options. 

Scenario Five: The Men on Florseback Return 

The country in this scenario was not caught up in the wider Arab 
Awakening of 2011—2012. A few hundred demonstrators took to the 
streets during this transformative period, but the country’s security services 
quickly smashed the movement. There was neither the organization nor 
the willpower among the protesters to foment a larger rebellion against the 
country’s leader. Since then, the country’s public and regime have watched 
the region’s growing domestic turmoil with both awe and alarm. They had 
also experienced the effects of growing instability of the region. Flundreds 
of thousands of refugees poured into their country in order to escape per- 
secution in their home countries. The country’s citizens felt sympathetic 
for these refugees, but they also cringed at the huge socioeconomic costs on 
their own country. The government is already struggling to provide social 
services to its own citizens. The thought of bearing the responsibility to 
aid another foreign demographic proved unbearable to most. Years before, 
their country had opened its doors to another influx of refugees, only to 
have them remain in the country for the long term. A significant propor- 
tion of the country’s citizens believe that the country’s largess only serves 
to undermine the stability of the state. As a result, the country’s original 
inhabitants do not wish to repeat this mistake again. 

The influx of refugees stretched the economy of this country to the 
breaking point. Foreign countries provided aid to this country in order to 
assist them with this problem, yet the country’s leaders knew this aid would 
not last forever. The moment another crisis erupted in another country, 
they knew the world’s richest countries would turn their attention away 
to that country. It always worked that way. The country’s political leader 
understood his country’s predicament, yet he refused to expel the refugees. 
As a result, the country’s GDP began to fray. Sensing a looming disaster, 
foreign and domestic investors began transferring their money out of this 
country into safer investments. 
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Outside agitators began infiltrating into the country in order to exploit 
the country’s social problems. Refugee camps always serve as useful venues 
for paramilitary forces, Islamic extremists, and al-Qaeda to recruit mem- 
bers. Many of the young men in the refugee camps grew embittered by 
their hopeless plight and signed up with militant organizations in hopes of 
changing their future. Consequently, the country’s security situation dete- 
riorated rapidly. Foreign militaries conducted raids across this country’s 
borders to neutralize armed groups they suspected were attacking their 
country. Acts of terrorism also began to escalate in the country. The coun- 
try’s original inhabitants and powerbrokers petitioned the country’s ruler 
to solve its refugee problem once and for all; however, the country’s ruler 
refused to enact a policy that was inconsistent with internationally recog- 
nized human rights. 

The military was well aware of the country’s current security predica- 
ment. Unlike their political leader, however, they were determined to use 
military forces to resolve this problem. While many of this country’s offi- 
cers were trained in US military schools, most of the military was com- 
prised of soldiers native to that country. While the military’s ties with the 
United States ran deep, their ties with their kinfolk ran deeper. Two events 
finally turned the country’s military against its ruler. In a cross-border raid 
against a refugee camp, a foreign country’s military accidentally killed 19 
of the country’s soldiers who were guarding the refugee camp. The mili- 
tary already disliked its mission of protecting the refugees, and the death 
of 19 soldiers aroused the military’s resentment toward the refugee popula- 
tion further. Next, a terrorist group exploded a vehicular-borne improvised 
explosive device in a small village of native inhabitants that killed 200 
men, women, and children. 

The military’s leaders were furious. They refused to support their politi- 
cal leader’s policies any longer. They stormed the presidential compound 
and escorted the president and his family away to fly to a country of his 
choice. The military’s leaders did not wish to kill the president or his advi- 
sors; they simply wanted him out so they could enact policies to restore the 
sovereignty of the state. While the natives applauded the military coup, 
millions of refugees in the country braced for the military’s reprisal. Soon, 
the military declared a state of emergency, surrounded the refugee camps, 
and forced the refugees back into their countries of origin. Those who 
resisted were severely beaten or shot. The military also conducted a sweep 
of refugee camps to root out suspected terrorists. Hundreds were executed; 
thousands more were arrested and imprisoned. The military’s top leader 
retired and became the country’s new president. He offered a new five-year 
plan that would improve the country’s economy and security. He stated 
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that the military would keep emergency laws in place until the country’s 
economic and security situations stabilized. 


US Policy Recommendations 

Civil-military relations in the Arab Middle East are as complex today as 
they have ever been. With multiple forces (Islamism, Westernism, social 
media, satellite TV, etc.) and multiple actors (Islamists, secularists, tribes, 
regions, militant extremists, clerics, military leaders, and militias) vying 
for power, it is unclear what course the future of civil-military relations 
will take. What is certain in this important geopolitical area is that the 
region will continue to deal with immensely complex economic, politi- 
cal, and social obstacles in the years to come. The military’s response to 
ongoing domestic and regional instability will have a profound impact on 
the region’s future, America’s commitment to its regional allies, and, ulti- 
mately, America’s national security. 

Many inside America, across the globe, and within the Middle East 
excoriate America for the way it handles issues in this region. Common 
criticisms include the absence of a grand strategy and the inherent hypoc- 
risy of America’s espoused values versus its actual conduct of foreign policy. 
Most rebuke the United States for simply muddling its way through each 
and every conflict. America’s response to Bashar al-Assad’s use of chemical 
weapons in August 2013 is one such example. Much of this criticism is well 
founded; however, some of it is also misplaced. It is next to impossible for 
a great power to wield a consistent foreign policy in a region as complex 
and multifaceted as the Middle East. Any attempt from America to recon- 
cile its interests and values would most likely be deleterious to America’s 
interests as well as the interests of those in the broader Middle East and 
North Africa. America’s policymakers should not be surprised that they 
will receive widespread criticism (both at home and abroad) regardless 
of what policies the United States pursues. Therefore, the United States 
should be unapologetic about simultaneously furthering its interests in the 
region while also trying to promote its values. When its values and interests 
come into conflict, the United States should gently explain this disconnect 
within the context of the Middle East’s (or any other state for that matter) 
inconsistencies and hypocrisy. Pragmatism, not unbridled idealism, should 
be America’s guidepost. 

US policymakers can draw several lessons from this study. First, the 
militaries in the Arab Middle East will continue to play an important role 
in the region for the foreseeable future. As many Arab states experiment 
with democracy, their militaries will serve (for better or worse) as arbiters 
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of social unrest. Their decision-making calculus will continue to be char- 
acterized by political restraints and parochial interests within the context 
of each country’s governmental, economic, and social currents. Second, 
American policymakers should appreciate the limitations of influencing 
Arab military behavior in regard to domestic matters. The sales of US mili- 
tary equipment to Arab states as well as the training of Arab officers in US 
military schools are certainly important. US military schools will continue 
to serve a useful function in improving a foreign officer’s understanding of 
American culture and institutions (political, economic, military), facilitat- 
ing officer-to-officer contacts, and promoting interoperability and coali- 
tion building. These externalities benefit the United States in that they 
reduce the security dilemma/ misunderstandings between states and help 
divide up the costs of managing the global commons. However, educating 
foreign officers in US military schools may not improve America’s likabil- 
ity among foreign officers, increase a foreign military’s reliance on their 
own defense establishment, or further a foreign country’s dependence on 
the United States for military sales. In many respects, it will be the con- 
tent of US foreign policy as well as a foreign country’s domestic political, 
economic, and social currents that inform the decision making of foreign 
militaries as it relates to the United States. 

Third, if the United States is to craft a grand strategy in the Arab 
Middle East, it should be one that finds common ground with individual 
states. In other words, the United States should deal unapologetically with 
the Middle East as it is, not as America wishes it to be. It should be of no 
surprise to US policymakers that states in the Middle East have different 
security concerns and multifaceted economic, political, and social inter- 
ests. The most advantageous manner in which the United States can pro- 
mote its long-term interests in the region is to support, as much as possible, 
the popular opinions in each state, as represented by its elected officials. 
Furthermore, the United States should not seek to undermine a state’s 
elected leader even if that leader makes decisions that hurt US interests. 
After decades of forcing change onto the Middle East, the United States 
should learn that sustained change in the Middle East can only come from 
within each state, not from the dictates of foreign powers. 

Most importantly, the United States should express empathy at the com- 
plexities of civil-military relations in the Middle East for years to come. It 
will seem nearly impossible for Arab states to keep in harmony the ideals 
of democracy, civil liberties, subordination of the military to elected civil- 
ians, and the state’s security interests as some states in this region transi- 
tion from years of autocracy to immature democracies. Consequently, the 
United States should carefully consider when it is best to coach, mentor, or 
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lecture other states as they navigate the unexplored waters of democracy. 
Perhaps, the best diplomatic technique the United States can employ along 
this path is pointing to its own difficult transition to democracy and mili- 
tary subordination to civilian rule. The message should be “We are with 
you on this journey,” not “We are superior to you on this journey.” 
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